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A Sumerian Source of the Fourth and Fifth 
Chapters of Genesis 


GEORGE A. BARTON 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


OR some years scholars have held that the list of ante- 

diluvian kings contained in the fragments of Berossos were 
probably the names of the patriarchs of Gen. 5 in a different 
form. Hommel’ and Sayce* have both attempted to show how 
the two lists were different translations of the same Babylonian 
words. 

These efforts were not fully successful. Some elements 
resisted all the solvents that could be turned upon them. At 
last, I believe, the Sumerian original has come to light in a 
tablet from Nippur in the University Museum in Philadelphia. 
Dr. Poebel has published* the tablet and translated‘ it, but 
has overlooked what seems to the writer its most interesting 
relations. He takes the names of all its kings to refer to 
monarchs who lived after the flood. In his view they are 
different from the names in the list of Berossos. The colophon 
at the end of the list, however, gives no intimation that the 
time covered by the tablet was dated from the flood. It gives 
the reader the impression that the chronology given went back 
to the dim beginnings of history. 


1 PSBA., XV, 243—246. 

2 Expository Times, X, 353. 

3 Historical and Grammatical Texts: Vol. V of the “ Publications of 
the Babylonian Section” of the University Museum, Philadelphia, 1914, 
No. 2. 

4 Historical Texts, Vol. IV of the same series, Philadelphia, 1914, 
pp. 73—140. 
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The names and reigns of the kings that concern us are as 
follows:— 

Galumum: reigned 900 years; 

Zugagib: reigned 840 years: 

Aripi (or Ademé’), son of Mashgag, 720 years; 

Etana, the shepherd, who went to heaven, who subdued all 
lands: reigned 635 years; 

Pilikam®: reigned 350 years; 

Enmenunna: reigned 611 years; 

Melamkish: reigned 900 years; 

Barsalnunna: reigned 1200 years; 

Meskingashir: ruled 325 years; 

Enmeirgan: ruled 420 years; 

Lugalbanda: ruled 1200 years; 

Dumuzi: ruled 100 years; 

Gilgamesh: ruled 126 years. 


In addition to these the name Mes(?)zamu appears, but the 
number of his years is lost. 

As Poebel has recognized, the first two names are animal 
names, Galumum meaning “lamb” and Zugagib “scorpion”. 
The human names, accordingly, begin with A-ri-pi, which may 
also be read A-de-mé’. When taken over into Hebrew Ademé 
was naturally assimilated in spelling to the Hebrew word ON. 
In Sumerian the words “to heaven” are AN-SU, also read 
AN-KU. An-ku taken over into Hebrew would give us the 
etymology of Enoch, a name that has never been satisfactorily 
explained. Sumerian words which begin with a vowel some- 
times take a guttural at the beginning on coming into Hebrew. 
Thus the Sumerian AS-TAN, “one”, Semitic Babylonian 
“iStin”, comes into Hebrew as ‘SWY (Jer. 1 3 and elsewhere). 


5 See Barton, Origin of Babylonian writing, numbers 9320 and 339. 

6 May also be read Welikam or Melikam. 

7 Poebel reads the name Arpi, apparently because in another frag- 
mentary tablet he thinks the name is written Arbum, but both Poebel’s 
copy and the photograph of the first tablet favor the reading A-ri- pi. 
The writer has endeayored to settle the matter by collating both tablets, 
but both have unfortunately crumbled too much to make collation 
decisive. 
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It is well known that Y frequently passes into M°, so that on 
this etymology the spelling 7130 is fully accounted for. The 
lengths of the reigns of these Babylonian kings do not corre- 
spond with the length of the lives of the -patriarchs as given 
in Genesis, but it happens that the 635 years of the reign of 
Etana become the 365 years of the life of Enoch by the trans- 
position of the first two digits! 

The translation of Enoch, or the “going to heaven” of 
Etana is a theme which is elaborated in the Etana myth, 
where Etana mounted to heaven on the back of an eagle’. 
Unfortunately the tablet containing the myth is broken before 
the upward voyage was completed, so that we are in ignorance 
as to how, according to the Babylonian tale, the attempt 
succeeded. 

Another possible derivation may be found in a suggestion 
made by more than one scholar that the Euedorochos of 
Berossos (a name which in his list is found in place of Enoch) 
is a corruption of Enmeduranki, who is said in a ritual text 
to have been king of Sippar”. In the king-lists the dynasties 
of Kish and Agade (the older name of Sippar) are counted 
the same. Enmeduranki, like Etana, was, accordingly, a king 
of Kish. Enmeduranki means “the hero who binds together 
heaven and earth”, and was a most appropriate epithet of 
Etana. One may hazard the guess that the two were the 
same. If so, the name Enoch may have been derived in accord 
with the phonetic laws already pointed out, from AN-KI, the 
Sumerian for “heaven and earth”, the last two elements of 
Enmeduranki. 

Again Enmenunna may be translated into Semitic Babylo- 
nian as “ Mutu-elu”. Mutu means both “man” and “ priest”, 
or some high official", Poebel has shown that En-me is the 
designation of a certain kind of priest’. The translation given 

8 See Brockelmann, Vergleichende Grammatik der semitischen Spra- 
chen, I, § 55, b, a. 

9 See Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, V1, 115. 

10 Zimmern, Ritualtafeln fiir den Wahrsager, No. 24, 11. 

11 Muss-Arnolt, Handwérterbuch, 619, 620, and Knudtzon, El-Amaraa 
Tafein, No. 55, 43. 


12 Historical Texts, p. 114. 
1 
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above is accordingly justified. It may also have been ren- 
dered by the one word amélu. A Hebrew translator might 
also have rendered it by Enosh, placing W138 in contrast 
with BIS. : 

The next one in the list, Pi-li-kam™, translated into Semitic 
becomes Jna-uzni-eresu, “ with intelligence to build”, or in one 
word, wmmanu, “artificer”. Is it an accident that Kenan 
means “ artificer”? 

Melamkish gives us Lamech (70) by the simple wearing 
away of the first and last radicals of Melamkish (wan) *. 

Barsalnunna translated into Semitic Babylonian becomes 
“ Sithu-elu”™; Seth is the transfer of the first element of this 
into Hebrew, the final radical having worn away, or having 
been accidentally omitted. 

Meskingashir, literally translated into Semitic Babylonian, is 
Mutu-Sa-etlu, “the man who is lord”. The accidental omission 
of a single letter would make it Mutu-Sa-elu, “the man who is 
exalted”. Methusalah is the exact equivalent of this expressed 
in Hebrew letters. 

Enmeirgan becomes, when translated into Semitic, Mutu- 
Salal-eqla, and Mahalalel is a much closer transfer of the first 
two elements of this to Hebrew than are Sennacherib, Esar- 
haddon, Merodach-baladan, and Evil-merodach of the names 
Sin-akhi-irba, Ashur-akhi-iddina, Marduk-apal-iddin, and 


13 The sign kam Poebel failed to recognize. It is No. 364 & of 
Barton’s Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing. It is some- 
times employed in other texts instead of other signs which had the 
values ka or kam. Here it is used for sign No. 357 of the work 
referred to. 

14 Langdon makes the suggestion (Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the 
Flood, and the Fall of Man, Philadelphia, 1915, p. 56, n. 7) that Lamech 
is the Sumerian Luma, an epithet of the Babylonian god Ea as the 
patron of music. A more plausible suggestion is that Lamech is a 
corruption of a king’s name as suggested above, and after it was 
corrupted it was confused with the name of the Sumerian god Lamga, 
the constructive god, whose emblem was the sign for carpenter (see 
Barton, work cited, No. 503). 

1° Meissner, Ideogramme, 1139. 

10 See Barton, Origin of Babylonian Writing, No. 229 '8, 
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Amel-Marduk, Finally Dumuzi means “son of life”, or “living 
son” and Jared means “ descendant”. 

The equivalent of Noah does not appear in this list, but 
there is no doubt that he was Ziugiddu, otherwise called Ut- 
napishtim of the Babylonian accounts of the flood. 

We have theh the following equivalents, three of which are 
Hebrew translations of Sumerian names, three, transfers into 
Hebrew of the whole or of parts of Semitic Babylonian 
equivalents of these Sumerian names, three of which are 
transfers to Hebrew of portions of a Sumerian original, and 
one of which Noah, is still inexplicable. The correspondences, 
then, are 


Sumerian Semitic Babylonian Hebrew 
Adémé Adam 
Barsalnunna Sithu-elu Seth 

{nmenunna Mutu-elu or amélu Enosh 
Pilikam Tna-uzni-eresu or wnmanu Kenan 
Enmeirgan Mutu-Salal-gan Mahalalel 
Dumuzi Apal-napisti Jared 
Etana Enoch 
Meskingashir Mutu-Sa-etlu (elu) Methusalah 
Melamkish"* Lamech 
Ziugiddu Noah 


It may be urged as an objection to the derivation of the 
names of these patriarchs from those of this Babylonian tablet, 
that the number of kings is much greater than the number of 
patriarchs, even though the tablet is fragmentary. It should 
be remembered, however, that the method of Biblical writers 
was in such matters selective. First Chronicles 1-9 is based 
on the Pentateuch and earlier historical books, but does not 
contain nearly all the names which those books record. Its 
author selected one here and another there. The genealogy 
of Jesus also in Matt. 1 omits the names of three Judean 


17 Possibly, derived as suggested below for Irad, by the dropping 
of the ». 

18 Pilikam, if read Melikam, would by metathesis of the first two 
radicals and the loss of the last also give 7H. 
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kings, Ahaziah, Jehoash and Amaziah; cf. Matt. 1 8 with 
2 Kings 9-14. 

The list of Berossos seems to have been derived from this 
list, but some changes and substitutions appear to have been 
made. Poebel has suggested’ that Alorus is Laluralim who is 
said to have been a king of Nippur®’. But the name Laluralim 
is glossed as Zugagib™’, “scorpion”, and Zugagib is one of the 
royal names of our list. Concerning Alaporus there is no 
plausible suggestion. It might possibly be a corruption of 
Galumum, but one would have to suppose that the g wore away 
and that every other consonant underwent phonetic change. 

Amelon is the Semitic Babylonian “amelu”’, and could have 
originated as Enosh is supposed to have done above. Ammenon, 
the Semitic Babylonian wmmanw is, like Kenan, a translation 
of Pilikam. Megalorus might be a corruption of Mutw-Salal 
like Mahalalel. Daonos is clearly a corruption of Dumuzi. 
Euedorachos is, probably, a corruption of Enmeduranki, as 
pointed out above. Amempsinos has long been recognized as 
a corruption of Amil-Sin—a name not found in this list. 
Berossos substituted Ubara-tutu, the name of the father of Ut- 
napishtim in the version of the deluge from Nineveh, for the 
name of Lamech, in order to bring in the ancestry of Xisuthros. 
Xisuthros is Atrahasis, another name for Ut-napishtim and 
Ziugiddu. We have, then, for Berossos:— 

Berossos Intermediate form Sumerian 
Alorus 36,000 years Laluralim Zugagib 
. Alaparos 10,800 Alapuru(?) Galumum(?) 
. Amelon 46,800 Amélu Enmenunna 
.Ammenon 43,200 Ummanu Pelikam 
. Megalorus 64,800 Mutu-Salal-gan  Enmeirgan 
Daonos 36,000, Dumuzi 
. Euedorachos 64,880 Enmeduranki Etana 
. Amempsinos 36,000 Amil-Sin 
. Opertes 28,800 ,, Ubaratutu 
. Xisuthros 64,800 , Atra-hasis Ziugiddu 

19 Historical Texts, p. 42. 


20 Rawlinson’s Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, V, 47, 5b. 
2t Rawlinson; op. cit., V, 44, 17b; cf. Meissner, Seltene assyrische 
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It is clear from this comparison that the priesily document 
of Genesis. is independent of Berossos, and that in so far as the 
names in this new Sumerian list afford the source of botli, 
Genesis stands nearer to the source than Berossos does. 
Berossos, moreover, has greatly exaggerated the number of 
years of each reign. 

The antiquity of this tradition is attested by the fact that 
the tablet containing this list appears to have been written in 
the 156th year of the dynasty of Nisin, or in 2170 B. C. 

But how does this Sumerian material compare with the J 
material of Gen. 2-4? It has long been recognized that the 
Cainite genealogy of J is probably the P genealogy in another 
form. 

It is clear that Ademé of the Sumerian list could easily 
become “the man” (Q3NM) of J. Abel, who was a keeper of 
sheep, and was murdered, might well be Etana the shepherd, 
who went to heaven. The words SIBA LU, “the shepherd 
who”, which in the Sumerian follow the name Etana, would, 
when combined, give the Hebrew 537, if the s, which in 
Hebrew would become & were thinned to a 71 as the & of the 
shaphel is in the Hebrew hiphil*®. Cain, which is in Hebrew 
another form of Kenan, would also be a translation of Pilikam. 
Enoch was probably derived from ANU-KU or AN-KTI as 
above. Irad (TYY) corresponds to Jared of the other list and 
probably has some connection with Dumuzi. Is it a transfer 
from the Sumerian of the last two syllables of ZI-IR-TU™, 


Ldeogramme, No. 6945. It is also said that the Semitic name of this 
king was Tabu-utul-bel. He is celebrated in the poems on the Babylonian 
Job; see Jastrow in this Journat, XXV, 135 f., and Barton, Commentary 
on Job, p. 4f. 

22 Langdon, Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood, and the Fall of 
man, p. 56, suggests that Abel is the Sumerian Abu, a patron of 
pastures and flocks. It is, however, more difficult to account for the 
addition of an 7 to Abu than for the change of s to 7. As the names 
of the other antediluvian patriarchs suggested by Langdon do not—at 
all correspond to those in Genesis, the line of derivation suggested above 
seems preferable. 

23 See Rawlinson’s Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, II, 59, 
rey. 9, and Zimmern’s Der Babylonische Gott Tamiz, p. 13. 
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mother of Tammuz, or of IR-DA, “with tears”? In either 
case a prosthetic Y has been added as in WY. Weeping 
was one of the characteristic features of the worship of 
Tammuz. Mahujael (OND) is probably a corruption of Mutu- 
elu. Lamech and Noah are the same as in the P list. 

The result for J is: 


Hebrew Semitic Babylonian Sumerian 


DIN Ademé 

Abel siba li (Etana) 

Cain Tna-uzni-ereSu (or ummanu) Pilikam 

Enoch an-ku or an-ki (Etana) 
Trad ir-da or ir-tu (Dumuzi) 
Mehujael Mutu-elu Enmenunna 
Methusalah Mutu-Sa-elu Meskingashir 

Lamech Melamkish 


If this analysis is correct the P document is in closer agree- 
ment, so far as the names are concerned, with the Babylonian 
original than the J document is. This is only what we should 
expect. The tradition must have reached J in an oral form. 
P was, perhaps, written in Babylonia where less confusion in 
the names might well be expected. P, with his taste for chrono- 
logy also seized eagerly on the numbers. 

That Etana, according to this analysis, appears twice in the 
line of Cain is, perhaps, in accordance with the Sumerian list 
itself, for it is quite possible that in that list Lugal-banda is 
but Etana in another form. Etana is called a shepherd, and 
in the Etana myth the king whom Ishtar placed in control is 
also called a shepherd, Jastrow has conjectured that the king 
and Etana were the same”. Lugal-banda means the “prudent 
king”, and in the Sumerian business documents a nu-banda 
is a kind of over-shepherd. It is quite possible that in the 
Babylonian list, itself, Lugal-banda is only Etana under another 
form. In this case the duplication is much older than the J 
document. 


21 sy may be a corrupt enlargement of 1%. 
25 See JAOS., XXX, 123. 
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The J document, however, like the Babylonian original, 
neither betrays a consciousness of a flood, nor brings its hero 
into the list of patriarchs. 

It was noted above that this list begins with animal names, - 
and that the first of the human names is Aripi or Ademé. 
Resolved into its constituent ideograms this name becomes 
amilu-mahasu-uzni, “man of destructive intelligence”. He is 
followed by Etana, the shepherd; he, by Pilikam, “ with intel- 
ligence to build”. It is an interesting coincidence that this 
succession predicates an evolution not unlike that formulated 
by modern science—first the long reign of animal life, then 
the successive periods of hunting, of herding, and of settled 
workers in metal! 
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Der samaritanische Pentateuch und die 
Pentateuchkritik 


ED. KONIG 
BONN 


IE Geschichte des samaritanisch-hebriischen Pentateuchs 

ist in ihren Grundziigen wohlbekannt. Man weih, dab 
die von Hengstenberg sowie Keil verfochtene und einiger- 
maBben noch in Stracks Einleitung nachklingende These, der 
Pentateuch habe schon vor 722 in Samaria existiert, keinerlei 
positives Zeugnis fiir sich geltend machen kann, aber eine 
gauze Reihe von Tatsachen gegen sich hat. Schon die Aus- 
schliehbung der Samaritaner vom Bau des nachexilischen Tem- 
pels macht es sehr wahrscheinlich, dafi der Besitz des Gesetz- 
buchs bei den Samaritanern damals nicht von den Juden 
vorausgesetzt wurde.’ Auberdem spricht gegen jene alte These 
alles, was iiber die Entstehung und den Abschluf des Penta- 
teuchs festgestellt werden kann. Sehr wahrscheinlich aber ist 
es, dai die samaritanische Gemeinde, die sich um das Jahr 
432 vy. Chr. zu Sichem konstituierte und einen Tempel auf 
dem siidlich davon liegenden Berge Garizim baute, bald darauf 
auch den Pentateuch iibernommen und zu ihrem — bekannt- 
lich einzigen — Kanon gemacht hat. Denn dieser Zeitpunkt 
der kultischen Begriindung einer besonderen Jahwegemeinde 
war der einzige natiirliche Anlab, das grundlegende Dokument 


1 W. Rothstein, Juden und Samaritaner, die grundlegende Scheidung 
von Judentum und Heidentum (1908): Hag. 2 10-14 sei ein urkundlicher 
Reflex der Tatsache, daf die Samaritaner begehrt hitten, an dem 
Wiederaufbau des jerusalemischen Tempels teilzunehmen, aber von 
Serubbabel und den anderen Hiiuptern der Judenschaft abgewiesen wor- 
den seien, Vgl. dazu auch meine Einleitung ins AT., S. 281f. 
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der Jahwereligion zu iibernehmen. Ubrigens aber geschah die 
Konstituierung der Samaritanergemeinde zu Sichem (jetzt: 
Nablus) wirklich um 432, wo ein Sohn des Hohepriesters 
Jojada durch Nehemia aus Jerusalem vertrieben wurde, weil 
er in einer Mischheirat mit einer Tochter Sanballats, des per- 
sischen Statthalters von Samaria, lebte (Neh. 13 28). Denn 
diese Nachricht ist durch die Papyri der siidigyptischen Juden- 
gemeinde von Elephantine bestiitigt worden, weil da in einem 
Briefe von 408/7 diese Gemeinde sich wegen der Zerstérung 
ihres Tempels auch nach Samaria an die Séhne des persischen 
Statthalters Sanballat wendet. Zwar ist auch wieder neuestens 
die Angabe des Josephus, der die Vertreibung eines gewissen 
Manasse, des Schwiegersohnes des Statthalters Sanballat, in 
die — ihm bekanntere — Zeit Alexanders d. Gr. gesetzt hat, 
bevorzugt worden.” Aber dem gegeniiber hat W. Rothstein 
mit Recht auf die Bestiitigung von Neh. 13 2s hingewiesen, die 
in der Erwiihnung von Sanballats Séhnen in jenem urkund- 
lichen Briefe von 408/7 liegt. 

Man weifi ferner, da die Kunde vom samaritanisch- 
hebriiischen Pentateuch jahrhundertelang im Abendlande ver- 
schollen gewesen ist, bis der italienische Reisende Pietro della 
Valle 1616 ein Exemplar dieses Werkes nach Rom brachte, 
und der Text dieses Exemplars in der Pariser und Londoner 
Polyglotte gedruckt wurde. Dann hat allerdings der Englander 
Kennicott, wie fiir sein hebriiisches Altes Testament im all- 
gemeinen, so auch fiir den samaritanisch-hebriiischen Penta- 
teuch, deren Besonderheiten er eine eigene Kolumne widmete, 
eine Anzahl von anderen Handschriften verglichen (1776—80), 
und der Berliner Orientalist Heinrich Julius Petermann hat 
sich nicht nur die ganze Genesis von dem damaligen Hohe- 
priester der samaritanischen Gemeinde vorlesen, sondern auch 
— freilich wenig genau — die Varianten des samaritanischen 
Pentateuchs notieren lassen.* Aber jetzt ist nun endlich die 


2 Steuernagel, Einleitung ins AT. (1912), S. 42, und G. Jahn, Die 
Elephantine-Papyri (1913). 

3 Beides steht in den Anhingen von ,,H. J. Petermann, Versuch einer 
hebriischen Formenlehre nach der Aussprache der heutigen Samaritaner“ 
(1868), S. 161 ff. 
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erste kritische Ausgabe des samaritanisch-hebriischen 
Pentateuchs unternommen und zum Erscheinen gebracht wor- 
den.* Das ideale Streben eines deutschen Gelehrten hat sich 
diese echtwissenschaftliche Aufgabe gestellt, und er hat iiber 
ein Jahrzehnt entsagungsvollen Fleifes an ihre Durchfiihrung 
gewendet. So hat also die deutsche Forschung die Ehre er- 
langt, den samaritanisch-hebriiischen Pentateuch zum ersten 
Male in zuverliissiger Gestalt an das Tageslicht geférdert zu 
haben. Denn fiir die neue Ausgabe sind 80 Handschriften und 
Handschriftenteile, die, wie die beigegebenen Faksimiles be- 
weisen, zum Teil iiuberst schwer lesbar sind, verglichen und 
mit ihren Verschiedenheiten fiir die Herstellung des textkriti- 
schen Apparats verwertet worden. 

Diese schon an sich iuberst wertvolle Ausgabe des samari- 
tanischen Pentateuchs ist nun auch noch in einem sehr giinstigen 
Zeitpunkte erschienen. Sie ist zum Gliick gerade jetzt heraus- 
gekommen, wo sie in den Streit um die Berechtigung der 
modernen Pentateuchkritik eingreifen kann. 

Auch den Lesern dieser Zeitschrift wird es ja nicht un- 
bekannt geblieben sein, dab hauptsiichlich seit dem Herbste 
des Jahres 1912 ein heftiger Kampf gegen die jetzt herrschende 
literarische Auffassung des Pentateuchs ausgebrochen ist. Die 
besondere Gruppe von neueren Gegnern der Urkundenhypo- 
these, die in Aug. Klostermann ihr Haupt besitzt und be- 
sonders durch Joh. Lepsius, Joh. Jahse, Eerdmans und Ha- 
rold M. Wiener vertreten wird, ].. sozusagen einen General- 
sturm auf die Festung eriffnet. Gegen Ende 1912 lief Dahse 
sein Buch ,,Textkritische Materialien zur Hexateuchfrage“ er- 
scheinen, und diesem Buche hat er eine Anzahl von Artikeln, 
wie z. B. in der ,,Studierstube“ einen mit dem Titel ,,Wie er- 
klirt sich der gegenwiirtige Zustand der Genesis?“ nachfolgen 
lassen, der auch separat erschienen ist. Diese Sondergruppe 
von Gegnern der neueren Pentateuchkritik nennt sich die text- 
kritische, und ihr erster Satz ist dieser, da die Gottesnamen 
nicht als Beweismaterial fiir die Scheidung von Schichten im 


4 August Freiherr v. Gall (in Gieben), Der hebriische Pentateuch der 
Samaritaner (Gieben 1914 bei Toepelmann), I. Heft: Prolegomena und 
Genesis. 
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Pentateuch verwendet werden diirfen, weil die Gottesnamen, 
wie sie vom massoretischen Texte dargeboten werden, nicht die 
urspriinglichen seien, sondern durch den Gottesnamenbestand, 
der in der LXX und anderen Gestalten des Alten Testaments 
vorliege, um ihren Wert gebracht wiirden. 

Bei der Entscheidung dieser Frage ist nun der samaritanische 
Pentateuch berufen, eine bedeutungsvolle Rolle zu spielen, und 
zwar in dreifacher Hinsicht. 

1. Das allgemeine Verhiltnis zwischen dem jiidisch-hebri- 
ischen (MT) und dem samaritanisch-hebriischen Pentateuch 
ist ja dieses, dai der letztere von jenem in ziemlich vielen 
Hinsichten abweicht. Diese Differenzen beginnen schon im 
Gebiete der Orthographie. Denn die Vokalbuchstaben sind 
von den samaritanischen Schreibern ungleich hiiufiger, als im 
MT, gesetzt worden. Das geht so weit, dai sogar Segol und 
Scheba mobile oft durch Jod angezeigt werden, wie z. B. 
Geschuri (Deut. 3 14) hinter dem Gimel ein Jod hat. Ferner- 
hin in der Formenlehre hat der MT sechsmal das abweichende 
nachnu fiir ,wir* (Gen. 42 11 usw.), aber der Samaritaner hat 
dafiir das gewéhnliche andchnu eingesetzt, und so setzen sich 
die Differenzen des Samaritaners fort.” Aber wie steht es mit 
den Abweichungen der Gottesnamen im Samaritaner? Fiir 
Elohim des MT steht Jahwe in Gen. 7 9 28 4 31 7 9 16a° und 
Exod. 6 2a, und fiir Jahwe des MT hat der Samaritaner ein 
Elohim in Gen. 7 1 14 22 20 18 und Exod. 3 4a. Also so wenige 
Verschiedenheiten zeigt der Samaritaner gerade betreffs der 
Gottesnamen. Folglich beweist auch der Samaritaner, mit 
welchem Unrecht die Gottesnamen neuerdings von Lepsius, 
Dahse und anderen als ,das variable Element“ des Textes 
hingestellt worden sind. Die Unrichtigkeit dieser Behauptung 
wird nun jetzt auch durch die neue Ausgabe des samaritanisch- 
hebriiischen Pentateuchs aufs Deutlichste vor Augen gestellt. 
Denn die Abweichungen des Textes, die aus den verglichenen 
80 Handschriften im kritischen Apparat zusammengestellt sind, 


5 Kine detaillierte Sammlung von Belegen gibt meine Einleitung ins 
AT., S. 96f. 

6 In Gen. 35 9a ergiinzt der Samaritaner das vom MT als selbstver- 
stiindlich iibergangene logische Subjekt durch Elohim. 
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zihlen nach vielen Hunderten. Aber eine Durchsicht ihrer 
Masse hat mir das Resultat geliefert, dali Verschiedenheiten 
oder Verschreibungen in bezug auf die Gottesnamen nur an 
zwei Stellen vorkommen. In Gen. 21 17 begegnet neben dem 
Ausdruck ,Engel Gottes“ auch der blofe Ausdruck ,Gott*, 
und in 30 23 wird das Wort fiir ,Gott* auch in einer Hand- 
schrift weggelassen. Durch diesen Tatbestand ist also aber- 
mals aufs Deutlichste erwiesen worden, dai die Gottesnamen 
am allerwenigsten das ,,variable“ Element des Textes genannt 
werden diirfen. Stimmt doch der Samaritaner schon bis 
Exod. 6 2 mit dem MT in bezug auf die Gottesnamen etwa 
400mal zusammen, was von Dahse freilich nicht erwihnt wird. 
Diese relativ grofe Gleichmabigkeit in dem Abschreiben der 
Gottesnamen lift sich ja auch nach den peinlichen Regeln er- 
warten, die den jiidischen Schreibern betreffs der Gottesnamen 
gegeben sind.’ 

2. Ebenso wichtig ist, dab diese fast véllige Identitiét der 
Gottesnamen im M7 und im Samaritaner aus alter Zeit 
stammen muf. Denn der Sachverhalt ist folgender. In sehr 
vielen Erscheinungen hat der samaritanische Pentateuch die 
textgeschichtliche Stufe des MT iiberschritten, sich von ihr 
getrennt und ein spiteres Stadium der sprachlichen und reli- 
gionsgeschichtlichen Entwicklung betreten. Aber in bezug auf 
die Gottesnamen stimmt er, wie gesagt, mit dem MT’ fast ganz 
zusammen. Diese Zusammenstimmung kann nicht ein Mo- 
ment der spiiteren Entwicklung sein. Denn in denjenigen 
Punkten, die der Samaritaner fiir sich allein hat, steht 
er unbestreitbar und anerkanntermafen auf einer spiteren 
Stufe der Textgestaltung. Z. B. betrefis der vom MT ab- 
weichenden Orthographie ist der Samaritaner weiter- 
geschritten. Da hat er sugar die Stufe iiberschritten, die 
im MT die spiitesten Biicher (z. B. die Chronika) einnehmen, 
und ist zu der Art hingeschritten, welche die Setzung der 
Vokalbuchstaben in der Mischna oder iiberhaupt im Talmud 
zeigt. Die Textmomente, in denen der Samaritaner mit dem 
jiidisch-hebriiischen Pentateuch iibereinstimmt, miissen folg- 


7 Vorgefiihrt in meiner Einleitung ins AT., S. 28f. 
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lich ans einem ilteren Daseinsstadium der beiden Texte 
stammen. Die fast véllige Gemeinsamkeit der Gottesnamen 
im MT und im Samaritaner muf auf die Zeit zuriickgehen, 
wo der Pentateuch von den Samaritanern tibernommen wurde, 
Demnach wirft der samaritanische Pentateuch fiir den Wert 
des Gottesnamenbestandes, der im hebriischen AT. vorliegt, 
ein bedeutendes Gewicht in die Wagschale. 

3. Endlich hat die neue Ausgabe des samaritanischen Penta- 
teuchs auch noch ein Hilfsmittel zur Widerlegung einer Hypo- 
these geliefert, die im jetzigen Pentateuchkampfe aufgestellt 
worden ist. Nimlich Dahse meint nicht nur, die Urkunden- 
hypothese stiirzen zu kénnen, sondern auch einen neuen Weg 
gefunden zu haben, auf dem der Gottesnamenbestand des 
hebriiischen AT. erklirt werden kinne. Dies ist seine ,.Peri- 
kopenhypothese*. Der Wechsel der Gottesnamen soll im 
hebriiischen AT. durch die Abgrenzung der Sabbatsperikopen 
(Paraschen) bestimmt worden sein. Wenn z. B. in dem An- 
fang der zweiten Parische (Gen. 6 9) ein neuer Gottesname 
(Elohim) auftrete, so hinge dies mit dem Beginn eines neuen 
Leseabschnittes zusammen. 

Gegen diese Aufstellung mu natiirlich schon von vorn- 
herein eingewendet werden, dah zwischen dem Anfang eines 
neuen gottesdienstlichen Vorlesungsabschnittes und dem Ein- 
setzen eines anderen Gottesnamens kein logischer Zusammen- 
hang gedacht werden kann. Auferdem ist weiter eingewendet 
worden, dab die Abgrenzung der Sabbatsperikopen, die in 
der rabbinischen Bibel von 1525/26 erscheint, keineswegs von 
jeher bestanden hat und am wenigsten auf Esra zuriickgefiihrt 
werden kann, wie Dahse voraussetzt. Eben dieser Einwand 
ist nun durch die neue Ausgabe des samaritanischen Penta- 
teuchs als véllig richtig erwiesen worden. Denn die Sabbats- 
perikopen, die von der samaritanischen Gemeinde im gewoéhn- 
lichen Jahre gelesen werden, besitzen in der Genesis folgende 
Anfiinge: 1 1 4 25 8 21 12 1 17 1 211 241 2519 291 341 391 
43 26 und 48 3. Dagegen die jiidische Synagoge zahlt in der 
Genesis nur zwilf Sabbatsperikopen, und zwar mit dem Be- 
ginn an folgenden Stellen: 1 1 6 9 12 1 18 1 23 1 25 19 28 10 
32 4 37 1 41 1 44 18 und 47 28. Auch aus dieser Verschieden- 
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heit ersieht man, daf die Judenschaft nicht von Anfang an 
iiber die Abgrenzung der Vorlesungsabschnitte einig war. 
Folglich kann nicht schon kurz nach Esra, um das Jahr 432, 
die Parischeneinteilung auf die Setzung der Gottesnamen ein- 
gewirkt haben, wie sie es doch getan haben miifte, weil die 
Gottesnamen im jiidisch-hebriiischen und im samaritanisch- 
hebriiischen Pentateuch im wesentlichen zusammenstimmen, 
Ein dritter Einwand gegen die ,,Perikopenhypothese* Dahses 
ergibt sich z, B. daraus, dai er selbst eine Menge Ausnahmen 
von der Einwirkung der gottesdienstlichen Leseabschnitte auf 
die Wahl der Gottesnamen ausdriicklich zugestehen mub. 
Diese und alle anderen Einwiinde sind in meiner kiirzlich 
erschienenen Schrift ,.Die moderne Pentateuchkritik und ihre 
neueste Bekiimpfung* (Leipzig bei Deichert) innerhalb einer 
allseitigen Erérterung der brennenden Streitfrage im einzelnen 
entfaltet und belegt worden. Zugleich ist aber dort in einem 
Schlubabschnitte dahin gestrebt worden, mehrere formelle und 
inhaltliche Erscheinungen im Pentateuch als unerschiitterliche 
Argumente der Urkundenhypothese durch die Vorlegung des 
Tatbestandes zu erweisen, und iiberhaupt die Grundlinien einer 
mir richtig scheinenden literarischen Auffassung des Pentateuchs 
zu ziehen. 


‘ 
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The Authorship of Ezekiel 40-48 


GEORGE R. BERRY 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HILE a few have questioned the authenticity of the book 
of Ezekiel, no one has doubted its substantial integrity, 
so far as known to the writer. 

The authorship of Ezekiel 1-39 is not considered. For the 
present discussion it is assumed that these chapters are sub- 
stantially the work of the prophet Ezekiel during the early part 
of the Babylonian exile. 

Chapters 1-39 will here be designated as first-Ezekiel, and 
chapters 40-48 as second-Ezekiel. 

The question of the authorship of second-Ezekiel will be 
considered from two standpoints, first that of thought, second, 
of language. 

The thought of second-Ezekiel has no close resemblances 
to that of first-Ezekiel; and it has radical differences. The 
principal differences are the following. If Ezekiel is the author 
of second-Ezekiel, these chapters present a picture of the ideal 
future of the nation. Chapters 34-37 also present an ideal of 
the future. Between the two there is no resemblance. Chap- 
ters 34-37 are throughout a prophetic ideal; chapters 40-48 
entirely a priestly ideal. 

Again, the messianic picture of the two parts is entirely 
distinct. The portions of first-Ezekiel probably to be considered 
messianic are 17 22-24 21 32 (Eng. 27) 34 23-24 37 24-25, 17 22-24 
pictures a world-ruler. 21 32 has also in mind a ruler, wearing 
the crown. The other two references are to a Davidic ruler. 

9 


= 
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The figure in second-Ezekiel corresponding to this messianic, 
Davidic, king is the prince, SY), who appears repeatedly. 
He is, however, a mere shadow of a prince. He is never called 
king, has no appreciable political power, and his distinctive 
work is almost entirely religious, to provide the offerings and 
care for the ceremonies. This term 8"W3 occurs repeatedly in 
first-Ezekiel, but in a sense entirely distinct from this. The 
one in mind is a political leader, and often the king. 

Again, sin-offering and guilt-offering, ASOD and OWS, are 
prominent in second-Ezekiel, they are not found in first- 
Ezekiel. 

Again, the dominating principle of at least a large part of 
second-Ezekiel is an extreme conception of holiness, such as 
is entirely wanting in first-Ezekiel. While first-Ezekiel speaks 
more favorably of ritual matters than most of the other pro- 
phets, nevertheless his emphasis is always ethical. This con- 
ception of holiness in second- Ezekiel is more extreme than is 
found elsewhere in the Old Testament, and suggests not only 
distinct authorship from first-Ezekiel, but a time much later. 
The details of the arrangements and regulations of second- 
Ezekiel are dominated by the thought of guarding the holiness 
of the temple and all connected with it. Even the whole 
summit of the temple mount in Jerusalem is most holy, 43 12. 
Holiness is such a tangible reality that it can be materially 
transferred, by the clothes of the priests and by the offerings, 
44 19 46 20. This thought is not found in P, unless in Ley. 6 11 
(Eng. 18) 20 (Eng. 27), and the best interpretation does not find 
it there. The idea is explicitly denied in Hag. 2 11f. Further, 
graves cause ceremonial pollution in their vicinity, 43 7-9, an 
idea not found elsewhere, and evidently not held in an earlier 
time, 1 Sam. 25 1, 1 Kings 2 34. The nearest analogy to this 
conception of holiness is found in Zech. 14 20 21, doubtless late 
post-exilic. 

Various other matters of thought do not directly compare 
second- Ezekiel with first-Ezekiel, but indicate for second- 
Ezekiel a late date, and thus a date considerably later than 
first-Ezekiel. Most, but not all, of these indications have to 
do with the relation to P. Many passages in second- Ezekiel 
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resemble P, but usually with differences. The differences are 
of such a nature as to suggest for second-Ezekiel a date later 
than P. An acquaintance with P by the author or authors of 
second-Ezekiel is evident from such passages. There is also 
evident acquaintance with a usage later than P, and varying 
from it. The variation as given in second-Ezekiel thus repre- 
sents largely a usage of a time later than P. Some of the 
variation is probably due, also, to the writer or writers of 
second-Ezekiel, being ideal modifications resulting from their 
general theories. 

In several places the regulations of second-Ezekiel which 
are similar to those of P are more elaborate, more rigid, 
indicate larger quantities, or are more detailed and specific 
than in P. A sin-offering at the passover, Ez. 45 23, is found 
in second- Ezekiel only, cf. Ex. 12, Lev. 23.5, &c. At the feast 
of unleavened bread the burnt-offerings, Ez. 45 23, are larger 
than elsewhere, cf. the regulation in P, Num. 28 19. The meal- 
offering accompanying the burnt-offering is also larger, Ez. 45 24, 
cf. Num. 28 20 21. The meal-offering of the daiiy burnt-offering 
is also larger in second-Ezekiel than in P, Ez. 46 14, cf. Num. 28 5. 
The meal-offerings of second-Ezekiel elsewhere are also larger 
than in P, see 4657, &c. In certain regulations, P gives them 
as addressed to Aaron and his sons, in second-Ezekiel they are 
addressed directly to the priests: thus Ez. 44 23, cf. Lev. 10 10-11, 
Ez. 44 29a, cf. Num. 18 9 10, Ez. 44 30a, cf. Num. 18 12-13, 
Ez. 44 31, cf. Lev. 22 8s, Ez. 44 17-18, cf. Ex. 28 40-43. In the 
last case, the passage in Exodus has details not found in the 
passage in second-Ezekiel; but the latter passage adds one 
detail, of a generalizing nature, v. 1sb, “they shall not gird 
themselves with anything that causeth sweat”. Again, regula- 
tions which in P speak of certain things as given to Yahweh 
are in second-Ezekiel specifically said to be given to the 
priests: Ez. 44 29b, cf. Lev. 27 28, Ez. 44 sob, cf. Num. 15 20-21, 
in the last case quite a different procedure being evidently in 
mind. General regulations enjoined upon the whole people in 
P are in second-Ezekiel applied specifically to the priests: 
Ez. 44 24b, cf. Lev. 23 2 4, Ez.44 24c, ef. Ez. 20 12 13 20, the 
last being not from P but from first-Ezekiel. All the regula- 

Q* 
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tions of Ez. 44 20-22 25 have close resemblances to the regula- 
tions of P, but with some differences. These regulations in 
second-Ezekiel relate to the priests. Ez. 44 20 is substantially 
identical with that concerning the high-priest in Lev. 21 10 10 6, 
and is stricter than the regulation concerning the ordinary 
priests in Lev. 21 5. Ez. 44 21 is the regulation laid upon 
Aaron and his sons in P, Lev. 10 8-9, here applied specifically 
to the priests. Ez. 44 22 is nearly identical with the regulation 
concerning the high-priest in Lev. 21 14, and more strict than 
that concerning the ordinary priests in Lev. 21 7. That is, the 
essential point is that in Lev. 21 14 it is provided that the 
high-priest shall not marry a widow; Lev. 21 7 does not place 
this restriction on the ordinary priests. Ez. 44 22 does, how- 
ever, put this regulation upon the ordinary priests, with the 
exception that the priests may marry a widow of a priest. 
Ez. 44 25, again, is in substance identical with the regulations 
concerning the ordinary priests in Lev. 21 1-3, and is thus 
less strict than the regulations concerning the high-priest in 
Lev. 21 11. The tendency here manifested in second-Ezekiel is 
to make the regulations upon the ordinary priests more strict, 
so that they approximate to those earlier placed upon the 
high-priest. Ez. 45 10-12 is a regulation similar to that of 
Lev. 19 36, with the addition of much specific detail. Ez. 48 14 
prohibits any sale of the land of the Levites, and is thus stricter 
than Lev. 25 32-34, which does make provision for sale under 
certain conditions. 

Ex. 29 35-37 appears to be a conclusion of the ceremonies 
for purification of Aaron and his sons and for their consecration 
at their initiation into the priesthood. But these verses are 
much more an account of the purification and consecration of 
the altar, evidently the altar of burnt-offering. The much 
longer account of Ez. 43 18-27 is evidently based upon this 
passage in Exodus. This is explicitly the ceremony of purification 
and consecration for the altar of burnt-offering. This is not 
necessarily at the first making of the altar, v. 18 should, in 
fact, be translated: “These are the ordinances of the altar in 
the day of its being made ready to offer burnt-offerings thereon, 
and to sprinkle blood thereon.” The ceremony of atonement 
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for the first day of the first month and for the first day of the 
seventh month, as it is usually, and probably correctly, under- 
stood, following 6, in Ez. 45 18-20 also resembles Ex. 29 35-37, 
but less closely. This is a ceremony for cleansing the temple, 
at least it is principally that, the words of v. 20, “for every one 
that erreth, and for him that is simple” being given differently 
in 6, and somewhat doubtful. The passage Ez. 43 18-27 will 
be first considered. V. 26 resembles Ex. 29 35 37; Ez. 43 19-20 25 
resemble, although with much more detail, Ex. 29 36, with some 
resemblance to Ex. 29 12, Lev. 16 18, and other passages. 
Especially instructive is the phrase in Ez. 43 26, “so shall they 
consecrate it”, TT wD. This phrase “fill the hand” occurs a 
considerable seer of times, mostly in P, having the regular 
meaning “to consecrate to the priest’s office”. Twice, 1 Chr. 295, 
2 Chr. 29 31, it has a more general sense, but it is used of 
persons. In all its occurrences, therefore, except in Ez. 43 26, 
it is used in reference to persons. In this passage it is used 
of consecrating the altar of burnt-offering. It seems evident 
that it is here taken from the passage upon which this is 
based, that is, from the phrase OT sd0R, Ex. 29 35. The 
reading of 6 and $ “their hands” in Ez. 43 26 is evidently a 
correction to remove a difficulty, and is out of harmony with 
the passage itself. 

With reference to Ez. 45 18-20 compared with Ex. 29 35-37, 
Ez. 45 18 resembles Ex. 29 36, and Ez. 45 20 resembles Ex. 29 37. 
There are also resemblances between Ez. 45 18-20 and the 
account of the day of atonement in Lev. 16, cf. especially 
Ez. 45 20 with Lev. 16 16 20 33. In this case, the presumption 
is that the much longer account in Leviticus is the later. It 
is generally recognized, however, that the day of atonement 
itself is in its origin later than the time of Ezra, and hence 
that the account in Lev. 16 and elsewhere is much later than 
most of P. Hence if Lev. 16 is later than Ez. 45 18-20, the 
latter may still be late, later than Ezra. The relation seems 
to be this. Ez. 45 18-20 is an account of a ceremony of puri- 
fication for the temple twice a year. This is based somewhat 
upon Ex. 29 35-37, but this is a purification of the temple, as 
that is of the altar. In Lev. 16 it becomes a purification for 
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the temple, and for the altar, and also for the people, in the 
phraseology there used is specific mention of “the holy place, 
and the tent of meeting, and the altar”, Lev. 16 20. 

In P the killing of sacrifices is performed by the layman 
who presents them, Ley. 1 11 ff. 154, in Ez. 44 11 it is done 
by the Levites. The custom of P is naturally the earlier. 
A suggestion of the custom of second-Ezekiel is found in 
2 Chr. 29 34. 

The altars of second-Ezekiel do not correspond entirely to 
any known in history. Their dimensions differ very greatly 
trom those of P. The one in Ex. 27 1-8 was 5 cubits long, 5 cubits 
broad, and 3 cubits high. In the description of the altar in 
Ez. 43 13-17, the altar itself is 12 cubits square, but the base is 
18 cubits square. Including the horns, the altar is 12 cubits 
high. The altar whose dimensions are given which is most 
nearly like this is the brazen altar of Solomon, described in 
2 Chr. 4.1 as 20 cubits square and 10 cubits high. The altar 
of incense according to P, Ex. 30 1-5 37 25-28, was a cubit 
long, a cubit broad, and 2 cubits high. The altar described in 
Ez. 41 22 was 2 cubits long, 2 cubits broad, according to 6, 
and 3 cubits high, the dimensions being similar to those of P, 
but larger. It is now generally held that this description in 
Ez. 41 22 does not apply to the altar of incense, but to the 
table of showbread. To this, however, there are several ob- 
jections. It is called an altar, table is applied to it only as 
a descriptive term. Its dimensions are such that it is more 
nearly of the shape of the altar of incense than of the table 
of showbread. The table of showbread in Herod’s temple, the 
only one of which the dimensions are known, was 2 cubits long, 
1 cubit broad, and 1'/, cubits high. Further, the description 
speaks of the “walls”, i. e. sides of the altar. An altar has 
these, a table has legs instead, in fact the representation of 
the table of showbread of Herod’s temple on the arch of Titus 
shows it with legs, see DB., vol. III, p. 462. If this is the 
altar of incense, as seems evident, it is here larger than in P as 
the altar of burnt-offering was larger, probably representing, 
approximately at least, the dimensions of the altars as used 
in the later post-exilic times, perhaps somewhat idealized, as 
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the use of numbers might suggest. It is recognized that the 
altar of incense itself is probably a late feature, as it is 
generally considered, yet in this case the account in second- 
Ezekiel seems to be later than that in Exodus, as it well 
may be. 

The peculiar picture of the stream flowing from the sanc- 
tuary in Ez. 47 1-12 resembles several other passages, but 
especially Joel 4 1s (Eng. 3 18), and Zech. 14 8, both quite 
certainly post-exilic passages. Both are brief statements, the 
passage in Ez. 47 is much longer and more detailed, it seems 
to be evidently later than those passages. 

Ez. 47 22-23 provides full citizenship, as manifested by in- 
heriting land, for sojourners. Such a provision is not found in 
P or elsewhere, and is naturally later than P. Regulations else- 
where simply prescribe kindness and consideration for the so- 
journer, as Deut. 10 is¢., Ley. 19 10, &e. 

Aside from the day of atonement, already discussed, there 
is only one place in which the regulation of second- Ezekiel is 
less elaborate than in P. This is the celebration of the new 
moon, Ez. 46 6-38, compared with Num. 28 11-15. The burnt- 
offerings differ slightly; in Ezekiel they are a bullock, six 
lambs and a ram, and in Numbers two bullocks, seven lambs 
and a ram. On the other hand, the meal-offering is larger in 
Ezekiel. But Numbers prescribes a sin-offering, 28 15, which 
is wanting in Ezekiel. This seems to indicate a slightly greater 
importance of this celebration in P than in second-Ezekiel. 
This is consistent, however, with a later date for second-Ezekiel, 
on the supposition that at the time of writing the new moon 
celebration was less highly regarded than earlier. 

The language of second-Ezekiel will now be discussed. The 
following lists are based on those given in Driver’s Intro- 
duction, those which he gives being phrases characteristic of 
Ezekiel, of H, and of P, with consideration also of those 
common to more than one of these. Separation between the 
usage of first-Ezekiel and of second-Ezekiel gives the following 
results. The following phrases are found in first- and second- 
Ezekiel: son of man, several times in each; stumbling-block of 
iniquity, five times in first, once in second, 44 12; house of 
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rebelliousness, often in first, the full phrase not occurring in 
second, but rebelliousness, “VQ, once, 44 6, although the text 
is doubtful; Lord Yahweh, this phrase will be discussed later; 
idols, nada, often in first, twice in second, 44 10 12. In P, 
first-Ezekiel, and second-Ezekiel only one phrase is found, this 
selfsame day. In H, first-Ezekiel, and second-Ezekiel are 
found the following phrases: to profane, often in H and first- 
Ezekiel, once in second, 44 7; my sabbaths, several times in 
H, often in first-Ezekiel, once in second, 44 24; to bear his 
iniquity, often in H, once in first-Ezekiel, 14 10, twice in second, 
44 10 12. 

The phrases already cited are all, from these lists, that 
show similarity between first-Ezekiel and second-Ezekiel. The 
following phrases show different usage. The following are 
found in first-Ezekiel and not in second: lands, DISS; behold 
I am against; satisfy my fury upon; I Yahweh have spoken 
it; and—shall know that I am Yahweh; set thy face toward 
or against ; watercourses, DXP*DS; put a person's way upon his 
head; wings, O'BIS; contempt, ORY, and contemn, WW; in the 
time of the iniquity of the end; beginning a subject with a 
question. 

The following are in P and first-Ezekiel, not in second- 
Ezekiel: to be fruitful and multiply; for food, MDDN?; exceed- 
ingly; sojournings; peoples, in the sense of kinsfolk; rigor, 
JB; gudgments ; in all your dwellings ; trespass, noun and verb, 
pia) and >yp. The following are in P and second- Ezekiel, 
and not in first-Ezekiel: kind; to swarm; as regards all, b9; 
possession, MMS. : 

The following are in H and first-Ezekiel, not in second- 
Ezekiel: I will set my face against ; that sanctify you; whoever, 
WS WN; J will cut off from the midst of his people; to 
walk in the statute; MZ} used of unchastity; his blood shall be 
upon him; to bear the iniquity of (another). The long list of 
parallels between Lev. 26 and Ezekiel are all with first-Ezekiel, 
none with second-Ezekiel. In H and second-Ezekiel, not in 
first-Ezekiel, is found one phrase, the bread of God, as a 
description of the sacrifices. 

The phrase Lord Yahweh, above mentioned, is a favorite 
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designation of God in first-Ezekiel, being found some two 
hundred times. In second-Ezekiel it is found 17 times, Yahweh 
26 times, God once, and God of Israel twice. 

From the comparisons thus far made, based on Driver's 
lists, it will be observed that the resemblances in phraseology 
between first-Ezekiel and second-Ezekiel are comparatively 
few, and the differences are very numerous. Also it will be 
observed that first-Ezekiel has numerous and striking resem- 
blances to H, while these are very few in second-Ezekiel. Both 
parts of Ezekiel have resemblances in considerable number to 
P, but those which have to do with characteristic phraseology 
are much more numerous in first-Ezekiel than in second- 
Ezekiel. 

Besides these comparisons, some further material may be 
added. In second-Ezekiel 5 is found frequently in the sense 
of 5y. An approximate classification is as follows. In second- 
Ezekiel oy in its proper meaning is found 73 times, with the 
meaning of Sy 39 times. Sy with its proper meaning occurs 
forty times, and with the sense of ON three times. The 
significant fact is, of course, that, to express the meaning of 
YY, Os occurs approximately as frequently as by, 39 times to 
40. For comparison the facts were observed in the first three 
chapters of first-Ezekiel. Here ON occurs 22 times with its 
own force, and once in the sense of by: by 14 times with its 
own meaning, and twice in the sense of oN. It may be thought 
that these facts in second-Ezekiel are due to textual errors. 
This may be responsible for some cases, but cannot account 
for most of the usage. The usage in first-Ezekiel shows, in 
fact, about what might be expected from textual corruption, 
and no reason appears why second- Ezekiel should suffer more 
than first-Ezekiel in this respect. Further, in second- Ezekiel 
ON occurs in the sense of by in certain phrases and not in other 
phrases. The whole matter seems like the greater elasticity of 
late usage in second-Ezekiel. 

“BD, as is well-known, has two uses, a ritual and a non- 
ritual, entirely distinct. First-Ezekiel, in 16 63, has the non- 
ritual use, with Yahweh as the subject and the atonement 
made without thought of sacrifice. This is the only occurrence 
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of the word in first-Ezekiel. In second-Ezekiel the word occurs 
several times, and in each case with the characteristic ritual 
use, of atoning by legal rites. This is in direct contrast with 
the usage of first-Ezekiel. The passages in second-Ezekiel are 
43 20 26 45 15 17 20. Of these passages, 45 15 and 45 17 refer 
to persons, in 45 15 the verb being followed by the preposition 
Sy and in 45 17 by TP3. Both these constructions are frequent 
with the ritual use elsewhere, so that these passages show 
nothing distinctive. In the other three passages, however, 
43 20 26 45 20, the reference is to things, and the verb takes 
a direct object. This is an unusual construction, the almost 
uniform construction with things, in the ritual use, being that 
the verb is followed by the preposition by. The ritual use, it 
may be observed, aside from second- Ezekiel, is limited to H 
and P. So far as known to the present writer, the only places, 
aside from these in second-Ezekiel, where the verb takes the 
direct object, when used of things, are Lev. 16 20 33 bis. Lev. 16 
has also the other use, with by, in v. 16 18. This chapter, 
however, as already noted, is generally considered to be later 
than the most of P, and so later than the time of Ezra. To 
summarize, then, the facts in reference to the construction of 
“BD with things are as follows. The uniform usage of P, aside 
from Lev. 16, and the uniform usage of H entire employ the 
construction with the preposition by. Lev. 16, later than Ezra, 
uses the same construction, with by, twice, and the direct 
object three times. This indicates quite clearly that the con- 
struction with the direct object is a late one, later than Ezra. 
This is the only construction, occurring three times, in second- 
Ezekiel. This indicates, therefore, for this part of second- 
Ezekiel, a late date, later than Ezra. It is worth while here 
also to recall the fact already mentioned, that Ez. 43 20, with 
direct object, is very similar to Ex. 29 36, with by, and Ez. 43 26 
closely resembles Ex. 29 37, with the same contrast of usage. 
Ez. 45 20 is also parallel to Ex. 29 37, where by is used, although 
not as closely related as in the other cases. 

Ez. 46 9 is similar to several passages, especially Ex. 34 23-24, 
Deut. 16 16. In these places in Exodus and Deuteronomy, and 
in several places elsewhere, the idea “appear before Yahweh” 
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is expressed by the Niphal of Mi) followed by MU "JE-NK, 
FAS being occasionally omitted. It is very commonly, and 
probably correctly, held that the original pointing was Kal 
instead of Niphal, giving the rendering, “to see the face of 
Yahweh”, which was changed to the Niphal to avoid the 
material implication of the original reading. Ez. 46 9 uses an 
entirely distinct phrase, Ms" "35? 13, not found elsewhere in 
such a connection, so far as the present writer knows. This 
seems to indicate a late period, the phrase being changed to 
avoid the difficulty of the other expression. 

The Hebrew has three principal words for linen, WB, 
usually in plural DAYS, 73, and Ww. As descriptive of the 
sacred garments of the priests, second-Ezekiel uses DYAWB, 
44 17-18. P, for the same purpose, uses 73 and, less often, 
WY, but never OVWS. In Ex. 28 42, already referred to as 
parallel to Ez. 44 17-18, the word is 73. First-Ezekiel never 
employs OVAWB; in connection with the young man seen in 
vision as the agent of revelation, Ez. 92311 10267, it uses 


the word 73. 


Many Hebrew words are found only in second-Ezekiel. 
Some of these, whose use has not much apparent significance, 


are not here mentioned. It seems worth while to call attention 
to the following words, however, none of which are found in 
first-Ezekiel, some only in second-Ezekiel, and others in second- 
Ezekiel and elsewhere in late literature. All of the words 
suggest late usage. MBS, pavement, occurs elsewhere only in 
Esther and 2 Chr. The earlier words for this idea are HES, 
occurring once, and YP7P, used frequently. Yahweh’s altar is 
called a table, Inv, only in second-Ezekiel, 41 22 44 16, and 
in Mal. 1 7 12; Ez. 39 20 and Is. 65 11 not being parallel. The 
term is thus used several times in the later apocalyptic litera- 
ture, e. g. in Enoch 89 50 73, Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs, T. Lev. 8 16, T. Jud. 21 5, Jubilees 31 16. THY. in the 
sense of altar ledge is found only in second-Ezekiel; elsewhere 
only in 2 Chr. in the sense of the outer court of the temple. 
MENA, healing, is found only in Ez. 47 12, the word commonly 
used being NBD. 

The syntax of second-Ezekiel makes a general impression 
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of lateness, in such matters as sentences with unusual 
arrangement of words, awkwardly and loosely constructed 
sentences, &c. 

The facts thus far given seem to the present writer to give 
strong indications that first-Ezekiel and second-Ezekiel are of 
diverse authorship, and that second-Ezekiel is much later than 
first-Ezekiel. 

Some further facts, however, indicate that second-Ezekiel 
is not a unit in point of authorship. The strongest indications 
are to the effect that chapters 40-42 are of different author- 
ship from most or all of the remainder of second-Ezekiel. 
There is some conflicting evidence in reference to the early 
part of chapter 43. It is most probable that 43 1-17 should 
be joined with chapters 40-42, although it is possible that this 
portion should be joined with the following, leaving chapters 
40-42 as a distinct portion. Well-marked peculiarities are 
found in chapters 40-42, and to some extent in 43 1-17, these 
being principally of language, which distinguish these chapters 
from the remainder of second-Ezekiel as well as from first- 
Ezekiel, some of these peculiarities not being duplicated else- 
where in the Old Testament. 

Ez. 42 20 indicates that beyond the outside wall of the 
temple it is profane, i.e. common. This seems to be in con- 
tradiction to 48 12, where all that region is holy, as well as to 
43 12 45 4, where a similar idea is expressed. This seems to 
separate between 40-42 and 43 1-17. 

The idea “on this side—on that side” is expressed in 
chapters 40-41 repeatedly by the Hebrew ABQ—ABR. This 
Hebrew phrase never occurs elsewhere in the Old Testament. 
The standing phrase in common use for this idea is M%)—i. 
This latter phrase is the only one used in the remainder of 
second-Ezekiel, being found in 45 7 477 12 48 21. Neither 
phrase, obviously, is found in chapters 42 and 43, and it is also 
true that neither is found in first-Ezekiel. 

39, round about, is found in Ezekiel both singly and in 
the repeated form, 2.39 2°30. In chapters 40-42 it occurs 
singly twice, repeated 23 times. In 43 1-17 it occurs once, 
repeated, 43 12, and three times singly. In the remainder of 
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second-Ezekiel it is found singly 11 times, repeated not at 
all. In first-Ezekiel it occurs repeated once, singly 11 times. 
Here 43 1-17 is partly like chapters 40-42, but more like the 
remainder. The almost unanimous usage of 40 1-43 17 is in 
contrast with the almost unanimous usage of the remainder of 
the whole book. 

The preposition } before the article is ordinarily found as 
a distinct word, in the usage of the Old Testament generally, 
] being not assimilated. BDB. says “JQ before article in all 
books much commoner than 9”. This statement, therefore, 
includes the usage of first-Ezekiel. In 40 1-43 17, however, 
the form 9 only is found, occurring 15 times. In all the 
remainder of second-Ezekiel the form ]® only is found, occurring 
14 times. 

The usual phrase to express the idea “facing in the direction 
of” is JB, the Kal participle of 138 with the article, 
followed by a noun in the accusative, with or without 7 
directive, giving the direction. This is the form found in first- 
Ezekiel, where it occurs twice, and in chapters 44, 46, and 47, 
where it occurs five times. This phrase does not occur in 
40 1-43 17. Instead is found the phrase JJI 1J8 WS, and 
other suffixes, followed by the noun of direction. This is a 
very awkward phrase as compared with the other, and gives to 
pee almost a prepositional force, towards. This occurs 8 times 
in 40 1-43 17. A phrase that is a mixture of the two is found 
in 43 1. Aside from the phrase cited, the use of YJ in this 
prepositional sense, without a verb, appears only in 40-42, being 
found there 13 times. 

DDN, porch, is found only in 40-41. The corresponding 
word in the remainder of second- Ezekiel, in first- Ezekiel, and 
elsewhere is DAK, which is also found in 40-41. 

A few other words that are found only in 40-42, or some 
part thereof, do not definitely indicate an authorship for these 
chapters distinct from the remainder of second-Ezekiel. They 
show a distinctive vocabulary in these chapters, however, which 
perhaps tends in that direction. Such words are the following. 
m3? in the sense of measuring-rod and also as a measure of 
length is found only in 40-42. oN, projecting pillar, is found 
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only in 40-41 and in 1 Kings 6 31, where the text is doubtful. 
PAL, gallery, appears only in 41-42. 333, 733, and M33) are 
found only in 40-42. 

The form of 40 1-43 17 is in marked contrast with that of 
the most of 43 18-48 35. The first portion is entirely in the 
form of a vision, in which the writer is conducted by a “man” 
40 3, the usual phrases, often repeated, being: “and he brought 
me”, and “and he said unto me”. In the second portion, the 
usual form is not of a vision. It is that of direct commands 
of Yahweh, the usual phrases being: “Thus saith the Lord 
Yahweh”, ‘TS ‘ToS md, and: “saith the Lord Yahweh”, 
rai rah ‘JTS ON), phrases which do not occur at all in 40 1-43 17. 
The only portions which in form resemble 40 1-43 17 are 46 19-24 
and 47 1-12, which will be discussed later. Chapter 48 does 
not contain the phrases quoted, but is in the same general form, 
that of direct commands of Yahweh, and is closely connected 
with 47 13-23, where they do occur. 

The facts given indicate that 40 1-43 17 are by one author, 
and that 43 18-48 35 are, at least for the most part, by a 
single author, who is not the author of 40 1-43 17. Nothing 
in language or thought gives any further strong indications 
of diversity of authorship in 43 is-48 35 beyond what has 
been noted. The regulation in 44 28, reading “no inheritance” 
with ©, seems contradictory to the regulations prescribing an 
inheritance for the priests in 45 1-8 and 48 10. A certain 
amount of editorial revision is, of course, naturally. to be 
supposed. In general there are similarities of thought and 
language throughout 43 18-48 35. 

The argument thus far has assumed that P as a document 
belongs to the early post-exilic period. It is, of course, now 
held by many that the documentary view must be given up or 
modified. Its abandonment does not seem likely to the present 
writer. But even if P were considered much earlier than is 
usually done, that might modify the preceding argument some- 
what, but it would not essentially change it, because it does 
not depend simply upon the regulations of P, but also upon the 
post-exilic usage. 

The time of writing of the two portions of second-Ezekiel 
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remains to be considered. Various things have already been 
noted which indicate a date considerably later than the time 
of Ezra. These indications already noted deal principally 
with 43 18-48 35. Some further indications of late date in this 
portion will now be considered. 

The only judges mentioned are the priests, 44 24, which is 
appropriate only to the time after Ezra, when the priests 
exercised political and judicial functions, as they did not earlier. 
The figure of the “prince” suits this period better than any 
other. He has no political importance, but great religious 
service. He is, however, evidently regarded as the head of the 
nation. He is thus entirely distinct from the actual Messianic 
expectation of any period. He is appropriate only to a time 
when the ceremonial of religion is the chief concern, which 
is, of course, the period after the exile. Under Persian and 
Greek domination, too, the political side was not much in the 
thought of the people, while the religious side was their imme- 
diate care. 

In second-Ezekiei the only priests recognized are “sons of 
Zadok”, 40 46 43 19 4415 4811. It will be observed that both 
portions of second-Ezekiel are included in these references. 
Nowhere else is the priesthood so much restricted as this. 
These sons of Zadok are descendants of Zadok who was placed 
in charge at Jerusalem by Solomon when he deposed Abiathar. 
In P all sons of Aaron are priests. At the return from the 
exile the regulation presupposed is that of P. The sons of 
Zadok are most prominent, but others are recognized as priests 
along with them. This is explicitly stated in Ezra 8 2, and is 
also implied in the treatment of earlier times in Chronicles, as 
in 1 Chr. 24 3-4. After that time, however, it is evident that 
the prominence of the sons of Zadok continued to increase, so 
that they came to comprise all or practical'y all of the priests. 
This is indicated by the fact that the Sadducees, a priestly 
party, originating near the beginning of the Maccabean period, 
derived their name, as it is now generally recognized, from 
Zadok. Further, Sirach, just before the Maccabean period, 
speaks of the sons of Zadok alone as priests, 51 12 ix. Second- 
Ezekiel, therefore, is simply describing the fact of this later 
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time, that the sons of Zadok are the priests, practically or 
entirely, this being a description rather than a limitation. The 
time thus indicated, then, is considerably later than that of 
Ezra. 

The exceedingly prosaic, almost obvious, directions of Ez, 46 9, 
designed to avoid tumultuous crowds at the feasts, are in the 
manner of late Judaism, not of the earlier. 

All the evidence, then, concerning 43 18-48 35 points in the 
same direction, indicating the composition of these chapters 
considerably later than the time of Ezra. Before seeking to 
indicate the occasion more precisely, however, it will be 
advisable to consider the other portion of second- Ezekiel, 
40 1-43 17. Some features of language are shared by these 
chapters with the remainder of second-Ezekiel, and these 
suggest lateness. The mention of “the sons of Zadok” as the 
priests is also a feature common to the two portions, as just 
noted, and suggests lateness. The special peculiarities of 
language in 40 1-43 17 also indicate lateness. The general 
statement may be made, then, for this portion as well as for 
the other that a time considerably later than Ezra is indicated 
for its composition. Nothing as yet noticed gives any definite 
indication which of the two is the earlier. 43 1-17 may be a 
supplement to 40-42, perhaps added by a different hand, but it 
has many of the same peculiarities, and so is closely associated 
with it. 

The date and specific occasion of 40 1-43 17 will naturally 
be considered first. This is chiefly a description of the temple, 
and its courts, with the various objects connected with it. 
What temple is in mind? Is it a description of a temple 
actually present or a temple of the future? How far is it 
actual and how far ideal? The account here is much more 
detailed than any description of the temple either of Solomon 
or Zerubbabel. The building itself in Zerubbabel’s temple, 
however, was substantially identical with Solomon’s, and this 
description, so far as comparison is possible, is apparently of 
a building substantially identical with that common plan. So 
far as courts are concerned, however, the temple of Solomon 
had actually only one court, while the temple here described 
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has two. In the Old Testament itself there is no account of 
the courts in Zerubbabel’s temple, in the Maccabean period 
there were two, 1 Macc. 4 33 48 &. The description of the 
courts here, then, does not correspond to those in Solomon’s 
temple, but apparently it does to those in Zerubbabel’s temple. 
The description here, then, of the temple and its courts is not 
a description of the actual temple of Solomon, if it has any 
relation to that it is as ideal. The description does correspond 
closely, however, to Zerubbabel’s temple, so far as is known. - 
It may be, therefore, a description of that actual temple, or an 
ideal description with some relation to it. 

The purpose of such a description, however, could hardly 
be to furnish a mere account of a temple actually standing in 
its entirety. No service to be rendered by a description under 
such circumstances can be conjectured. The only natural 
suggestion is that it was a description designed to serve as a 
guide in the building or repair of the temple. This suggests, 
then, as the specific time of composition some occasion when 
the temple had been destroyed or materially injured and its 
rebuilding or restoration was contemplated. What occasions 
of this kind are actually to be found in the history? The first 
occasion is of course the destruction of the temple at the time 
of the Babylonian captivity. That occasion, however, is much 
too early for the indications already mentioned. Some have 
thought that the temple was destroyed or materially injured 
under Artaxerxes III, Ochus, in 346 B.C., Jos. Ant. xi, 7, 1. 
Others think that such an event took place under Ptolemy 
Soter in 320 B.C., Jos. Ant. xii, 1, 1. Neither of these events 
certainly included a destruction or material injury of the 
temple. The first is said to have included a desecration of 
the temple. On the second occasion the city was captured, 
and the temple might naturally have been injured. The partial 
destruction and desecration of the temple under Antiochus 
Epiphanes in 168 B.C. is of course well-known, a destruction 
which seems to have been greater than is often thought, see 
1 Macc. 4 38. In this case the temple was rebuilt and cleansed, 
and rededicated in 165. This Maccabean event, however, does 
not seem very probable, inasmuch as the Maccabean back- 

3 
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ground is not definitely reflected in these chapters. Also, it is 
not easy to suppose that a Maccabean composition, at least of 
any length, can be found in a prophetic book. At the same 
time, this Maccabean origin is a possibility. 

There seems to be a probability of a considerable injury 
to the temple on some preceding occasion, either in 346 or 
320 B.C., the latter date seeming to be more probable. Aside 
from the historical references already mentioned, some Old 
- Testament passages appear most probably to refer to such an 
event. This is not necessarily the case with Ps. 74 and 79. 
The most probable passage referring to this time is Is, 63 7-64 11 
(Eng. 12), 63 18 and 64 10 (Eng. 11) being of special importance 
in this connection. This passage is sometimes supposed to have 
been written during the Babylonian exile, but all the remainder 
of trito-Isaiah, 56-66, is generally considered to have been 
considerably later than that, making such a date probable for 
this portion also. A date soon after 320 B. C. seems probable, 
then, for 40 1-43 17, with about 165 B.C. a possible date, but 
much less likely. 

What date shall be assigned to 43 18-48 35, or to the most 
of this, if it may not be altogether a unit? The time is quite 
certainly not Maccabean, the condition of things presupposed 
is not of a Maccabean character. One fact not previously 
mentioned, however, suggests a reasonably late pre-Maccabean 
date, viz. the ideal treatment. This appears particularly in 
relation to the geographical features of the land, especially in 
45 1-8 47-48. A pronounced ideal element here is obvious, the 
whole plan of laying out the land pays no attention to geo- 
graphical facts, mountains and valleys are ignored, the greater 
width of the land toward the south is unrecognized, the stream, 
in 47 1-12, pursues a course which leads it over a mountain 
ridge, &c. Such ideal treatment, particularly geographical, is 
a conspicuous feature, as is well-known, of the apocalyptic 
literature of the Maccabean time. It is also found in the Old 
Testament, but particularly in the later prophetic portions, see 
e. g. Is. 65 17 66 22. This suggests that this portion, 43 18-48 35, 
is somewhat later than 40 1-43 17, i. e. somewhat later than 
300 B.C. 
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What is the condition presupposed by this portion? The 
principal feature, relating to external circumstances, is that 
the writer contemplates a numerous population in Palestine, 
with representatives of all the twelve tribes, so that the land 
will need to be freshly allotted among the tribes. This allot- 
ment evidently has in mind the original allotment among the 
twelve tribes, to the account of which there are many verbal 
parallels. It is evident that during most of the Persian and 
Greek periods only a small part of Palestine was actually 
inhabited by the Hebrews. Hence such an expectation must 
have had in mind a considerable return of the scattered people. 
This expectation of such a return often recurred during the 
Persian and Greek periods; it might naturally be expected to 
be in mind at any time when circumstances looked reason- 
ably favorable. Portions of the reigns of Ptolemy IT and of 
Ptolemy III were thus favorable. Ptolemy IT reigned from 
285-247, and Ptolemy III from 247-222. The latter part of 
the reign of Ptolemy II, 264-248, was occupied with a war 
with Syria, which caused suffering in Palestine, which there- 
fore would not be a favorable occasion. But any of the earlier 
part of the reign of Ptolemy II, or the reign of Ptolemy III 
seems favorable. Both rulers showed favors to the Jews. 
Ptolemy ITI is stated in Jewish tradition to have been a patron 
of the temple in Jerusalem, and to have liberated all Jewish 
captives in his realm, and also to have been the ruler under 
whose direction the Septuagint translation was made. Pto- 
lemy III is said to have offered abundant sacrifices at the 
temple in Jerusalem, and the whole empire was especially 
prosperous in his reign. Hence either the period 285-264 or 
247-222 seems favorable for such a composition as is in mind. 
The underlying principle of the writer was an extreme con- 
ception of holiness, which appears in his rearrangement of the 
population of the land, and also in the ceremonial regulations. 
This idea of holiness was an especial feature of the post-exilic 
time, and evidently increased as year¢ went by, so that an 
extreme form of it would naturally be expected in the periods 
indicated. The ceremonial regulations here given probably 
represent the working of this principle of holiness in actual 
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practice quite as much as they do in the mind of the writer, 
and it may be even more. A later time than this might be 
possible, e. g. during the reign of Antiochus the Great after 
Palestine had passed under his control in 198 B.C. But a later 
time like that is less likely, principally because it does not 
seem probable at that late period that this portion would have 
been included among the prophets. The writer of 43 18-48 35 
is evidently a priest, a fact which seems equally evident in 
reference to 40 1-43 17. 


There are indications that the writers of second-Ezekiel 
were reasonably familiar with first-Ezekiel, as appears from 
the use of a small portion of the distinctive phraseology of 
first- Ezekiel. This is true to a greater extent of the author of 
43 18-48 35 than of 40 1-43 17. There is no reason to think, 
however, that any portion of second-Ezekiel was designed by 
the author to be a supplement to first-Ezekiel. It is also 
evident from what has already been said that the authors of 
second-Kzekiel, particularly the author of 43 18-48 35, were 
especially familiar with portions of P, although some of the 
familiarity may be with the regulations of P in use more than 
with them in written form. 


It has already been suggested that 46 19-24 and 47 1-12 are 
different in form from any other portion of 43 18-48 35. They 
do not have the phrases characteristic of this portion of second- 
Ezekiel, “thus saith the Lord Yahweh” and “saith the Lord 
Yahweh”, and they do have the phrase “and he brought me”, 
and related phrases, which are characteristic of the other part 
of second-Ezekiel. These phrases do not occur elsewhere in 
this portion, except in 43 18 441 4, which will be discussed 
later. Also, 46 19-24 resembles in contents the other portion 
of second-Ezekiel more than this portion, being similar to 
40 44-46 and 42 13-14. Nevertheless the resemblances in phrase- 
ology of both passages, 46 19-24 and 47 1-12, are with the part 
of second-Ezekiel in which they stand, not with the other. How 
is this to be explained? 


The probable solution seems to the writer to be as follows. 
43 18-48 35, being composed later than 40 1-43 17, was written 
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without any reference to it, not having been designed as a 
supplement. The two were united by an editor, presumably 
not much later than the time of the second part, who found 
their common element in the fact that both were dealing in 
some measure with the temple. 47 1-12 may have been written 
by the author of the most of 43 18-48 35, and revised by 
the editor just mentioned, particularly by the addition of the 
phrases already referred to which are characteristic of the 
preceding portion. But inasmuch as these phrases seem quite 
closely connected with the remainder, it seems more probable 
that it was written by another author, and presumably by the 
editor himself. 46 19-24 bears even stronger marks of com- 
position by this editor. This editor, being of about the same 
time as the writer of 43 18-48 35, and being a student of this 
portion, used the same general phraseology, but used also the 
introductory phrases of the other portion, in order to bind 
the two more closely together. The introductory words at the 
beginning of 43.18, “And he said unto me, Son of man”, are 
also by the editor. This is an introductory phrase like those 
of the preceding portion, and serves to unite the two parts. 
When this is omitted, the verse begins with the characteristic 
phrase of the second portion, “Thus saith the Lord Yahweh”. 
Part, and perhaps the most, of 44 1-6a was added by the 
editor. The characteristic phrase of this portion appears in 
6b, “thus saith the Lord Yahweh”, while elsewhere are the 
characteristic phrases of the preceding portion, “then he 
brought me”, 4414, and “And Yahweh said unto me”, 44 2 5. 
At least these phrases of the preceding portion were added 
by the editor. How much more comes from the editor is not 
certain. Probably the most of v. 5 is from the original author, 
as this is closely connected with the following and serves 
well to introduce it. In that case, either the phrase of v. 6, 
“Thus saith the Lord Yahweh”, originally stood at the 
beginning of v. 5, and has been transferred to its present 
position, or such a phrase stood there, which has been 
omitted. It is probable, then, that most or all of v. 1-4 are by 
the editor. 

It seems probable, also, that 43 18-27 was transferred to 
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its present position by the editor, in order to form a close 
connection with the concluding verses of the preceding portion, 
as both have to do with the altar of burnt-offering. The 
original position of 43 18-27 was then in connection with 45 18-20 
which it resembles, as already noted. 43 18-27, dealing with 
the altar, is of too special a nature to be a natural beginning 
of the original work. Such a transference leaves 44 5 as 
the beginning of the work, which by its general nature is 
well adapted for that purpose, and does indicate the nature 
of the thought of this portion better than any other single 
verse. 


No further definite evidence of editorial activity appears in 
43 18-48 35. 


The completed work, comprising practically second- Ezekiel 
as it now stands, was united with first-Ezekiel by an editor. 
This was perhaps the same editor as the one just mentioned, 
but it seems more probable that it was another, hut probably 
not very much later. The union with first-Ezekiel, it seems 
probable, took place by 200 B.C., otherwise this portion, 
second-Ezekiel, would probably not have been put with the 


prophets, but with the hagiographa. The principal reason for the 
union with first-Ezekiel would seem to be the use by second- 
Ezekiel of a few of the characteristic phrases of first- Ezekiel, 
particularly noticeable being such introductory phrases as “ thus 
saith the Lord Yahweh”, and “saith the Lord Yahweh”. The 
similarity between first-Ezekiel and second-Ezekiel which would 
attract the attention of an editor is thus of a different kind 
from the similarity between the two parts of second-Ezekiel, 
already noted, thus suggesting the activity of two editors, 
already mentioned. The union with first-Ezekiel was also 
favored by the fact that Ezekiel was a priest, and second- 
Ezekiel deals with priestly matters. If Ezekiel was in the 
original order the last of the major prophets, that might also 
favor the union, this anonymous portion being put at the end 
of the collection of major prophets. But the original order of 
these prophets is actually quite uncertain. 


The editor who united first-Ezekiel and second- Ezekiel 
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added but little to second-Ezekiel. A few slight additions 
have been made, either by this editor or subsequently, which 
serve to join the two parts more closely together. 401, or 
at least 40 1a, is such an addition, doubtless by this editor, 
serving as a seam to unite the two parts. 43 3 is also a 
similar addition, either by this editor or subsequently, being a 
reference to first-Ezekiel. There are no other obvious editorial 
additions. ; 

A few explanatory statements may be added. It is usually 
supposed that there is no reference to the high priest in 
second-Ezekiel. A few have thought that official to be meant, 
it is true, by “the priest” in 45 19. In the light of what has 
already been said, that view is obviously to be accepted. The 
term “the priest” is, then, used here as a designation for the 
high priest, according to the common usage in P and elsewhere, 
which is here followed. 

What is said concerning the Levites who went astray after 
idols, 44 10-14 48 11 is usually understood to be the sentence of 
degradation upon the preexilic priests of the high places, 
indicating that they are to be no longer priests but are to 
occupy a subordinate position and be known as Levites. 
According to the date here accepted such a view is, of course, 
inadmissible. The whole of 44 6-31 deals with the priests and 
Levites. Three elements seem to form the background of this 
treatment: the going astray of the Levites after idols (44 10 12 
48 11), the introduction of foreigners into the temple, apparently 
not as attendants but as spectators (4479), and the desire or 
attempt of the Levites to officiate as priests (44 13). The going 
astray after idols, at the period here in mind, means following 
after Greek gods. It is well known that Hellenizing tendencies 
were strong at this time. The career of Joseph the tax-collector, 
nephew of the high priest, beginning about 230 B.C., is an 
example of a man of prominence who was thoroughly given over 
to Hellenism. In general Hellenistic influences were strong in 
Levitical circles. The author of chapter 44 seems to have in 
mind incidents in which the Levites were carried away by 
these tendencies while the priests were not so influenced. In 
the absence of detailed information concerning these times, 
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such incidents can not be definitely located, but they are 
natural under the circumstances. The entrance of foreigners 
into the sanctuary is closely associated in treatment with these 
transgressions of the Levites, and might readily be a result of 
these Hellenizing practices. That there was at least one attempt 
by the Levites in the time after Ezra to seize upon some of 
the duties of the priests is well-known, DB., vol. IV, p. 88. This 
regulation forbids any such attempt. In general this passage 
in chapter 44 favors the priests as against the Levites. Their 
work is described in terms which indicate it as subordinate, 
almost menial. No privileges of theirs are mentioned, some 
which were theirs in P are now tacitly or explicitly denied them. 
This is particularly the case with the tithe. That is assigned 
in Num. 18 21 24 to the Levites, while a tithe of the tithe is to 
be given from that to the priests, Num. 18 26. Here nothing is 
given to the Levites, and it seems to be intended to give all to 
the priests, for 44 30 assigns to the priests every contribution, 
MA, a word which is elsewhere applied to the priests’ tithe 
of the tithe, Num. 18 26-29, and to the tithe of the Levites, 
Num, 18 24, as well as to other contributions. At some time 
after Ezra the tithe was actually withdrawn from the Levites 
and assigned to the priests, and other regulations were changed 
to the advantage of the priests as compared with the Levites, 
DB., vol. LV, p. 94. This whole passage, 44 6-31, has numerous 
resemblances to Num. 18, especially in phraseology. 

After all, the view here presented is, so far as concerns 
second-Ezekiel, in substantial accord with the saying of the 
rabbis which has been so mystifying to critics that “the men 
of the Great Synagogue wrote Ezekiel”. 
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N a Note on Hosea 1-3 Professor Toy stated that the 
romantic history of a man, wounded in his deepest feelings 
through an ill-fated marriage that saddened his life and colored 
his thought, seemed to him to bave no foundation in the text 
(J BL 32, 77).1 The author of cc. 4-14 could not be the author 


‘AG = Delitzsch, Assyr. Grammatik (1906).—AkF = Zimmern, 
Akkadische Fremdworter (1°15).—AL = Delitzsch, Assyr. Lesestiicke.— 
ASKT = Haupt, Akkadische und sumerische Keilschrif ttexte—AT = 
Altes Testament.—A V — Authorized Version—AW = Delitzsch, Assyr. 
Worterbuch (1886)—BAL = Haupt, Beitrige zur assyr. Lautlehre 
(1883).—CD = The Century Dictionary.—CoK = Haupt, An Ancient 
Protest against the Curse on Eve in Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, vol. 50, No. 201 (Philadelphia, Sept. 1911)—DB — 
Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible—EB‘! = Encyclopedia Britannica, 
11" edition—GA% — Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums vol. 1, part 
2, third edition._GB'6 = Gesenius-Buhl, Hebr. Handwirterbuch, 16" 
edition (1915).—HK = Holma, Die Namen der Kirperteile im Assyrisch- 
Babylonischen (1911).—ICC = International Critical Commentary.—Joel = 
Haupt, Joel’s Poem on the Locusts in ZENIA (Athens, 1912)—KM = 
Kichler, Beitriige zur Kenntnis der Assyrisch-Babylonischen Medizin 
(1904)—-MVAG = Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft.— 
NBSS = Néldeke. Neue Beitriige zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft 
(1910).—PSBA = Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology 
(London).—RB = Riehm-Bethgen, Handwirterbuch des Biblischen 
Altertums (1893).—RP = Records of the Past—RV = Revised Version.— 
SFG = Haupt, Die sumerischen Familiengesetze (1879).—SG1 = 
Delitzsch, Sumer. Glossar (1914).—TLZ = Theologische Literaturzeitung 
(Leipzig)—TOCR = Transactions of the Third Congress for the History 
of Religions (Oxford, 1908)—VG = Brockelmann, Grundriss der ver- 
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of c. 2 or the actor in the episodes of cc. 1 and 3 (eid. p. 78, 
below). I am more conservative: c. 3 is, of course, secondary, 
but the poem in cc. 1 and 2 is the work of Hosea. It is, however, 
not his first prophetic utterance, but his last poetic production, 
just as the first chapter of the Book of Isaiah represents one 
of the latest poems of the great prophet (see Cheyne’s trans- 
lation in the Polychrome Bible, pp. 42. 161). Similarly the first 
two chapters of the Book of Amos contain the latest poem of 
that patriotic poet (OLZ 10, 309). 

Although the first two chapters of Hosea contain vaticinia 
post eventum, this retrospective section was prefixed owing to 
its biographic character. The teacher of W. Robertson Smith 
and Geo. A. Smith, the late Professor A. B. Davidson, 
of Edinburgh, remarked in his article on Hosea (DB 2, 420°): 
Though referring to events in the early part of the prophet’s 
career, cc. 1-3 contain the result of reflection on his whole 
history and teaching, and in date of composition may be the 
latest part of the Book... If the events be real, the words are 
written from a much later period in the prophet’s history... 
Whether the events are real or not, cc. 1-3 were probably 
written at a late period of Hosea’s life (DB 2, 421°). 

Wellhausen, Kleine Propheten? 106/7 says: Das Riitsel 
list sich durch die Annahme, daf Hosea erst nachtriiglich die 
Bedeutung seines hiiuslichen Schicksals erkannte. In dem Augen- 
blick, wo er die Gomer nahm, wufte er noch nicht, wie es um 
sie stehe... Sein Weib bricht ihm die Ehe und macht thn tief 
ungliicklich. Er hingt dem schwermiitigen Gedanken tiber sein 
personliches Ungliick nach, erfiillt zugleich von Schmerz iiber die 
allgemeine Not und Verderbtheit des Volkes Jahves. Da kombi- 
nieren sich beide Gedanken, er sieht eine Ahnlichkeit zwischen 
dem Kleinen und Grofen, in einem das Bild des andern: als 
Repriisentant Jahves, als Prophet hat er tun miissen, was er 


gleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen (1908).—WF = Well- 
hausen-Festschrift = Beihefte zur ZAT, No. 27 (Giessen 1914)—-WZKM 
= Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes.—ZA = Zeitschrift 
fiir Assyriologie—ZWT = Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theologie.— 
For the other abbreviations see vol. 29 of this Journat, p. 112; ef. AJSL 
26, 204; 32, 64; ZDMG 63, 580; GB16 xi. 
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getan, erleben miissen, was er erlebt hat; so wie ihm sein Weib 
untreu ist, so hurt auch Israel ab von seinem Gott. 

The idea (cf. EB 2121, 1. 3) that cc. 1-3 were written about 
the end of the reign of Jeroboam II (783-743) prior to the 
assassination, at the hands of Shallum, of the fifth and last king 
of the dynasty of Jehu, Jeroboam’s son Zachariah, whereas cc. 
4-14 were composed under Menahem (743-737) prior to the 
Syro-Ephraimitic War against Judah in 735, is untenable; ce. 
4-14 may have originated about 740; but cc. 1-3 are later. 

Hosea’s erring spouse is not an allegoric invention, but a 
historical person. The prophet not only wrote this poetic story 
of unfaithfulness, he lived it (cf. Eccl. p. 2, 1. 7). The Paris 
Temps said of Theodore Roosevelt's lecture, which he 
delivered at the Sorbonne, April 23, 1910, that the impression 
produced was all the greater because Mr. Roosevelt did not 
present theories that he conceived, but experiences that he lived. 
Gomer bath-Diblaim may have been a maiden of Dibl, a 
village in northern Galilee, on the road from Safed to Tyre, 
between the Ladder of Tyre (Rés-al-Abiad) and Lake Hilah 
(Bedeker, Palistina? 241). We need not regard Diblaim as 
the name of Hosea’s father-in-law. According to a Jewish 
legend in Shalshélth hag-Qabbalaé (see Simson’s Hosea, 1851, 
p. 2; ef. EB 2126; EB‘! 13, 784%, n. 1) Hosea died in captivity 
at Babylon, and was carried to Upper Galilee, and buried at 
Safed. Arab. dabl means not only boil, but also brook, but dibl 
may be a transposition of dilb = Arab. dulb, nomen unitatis 
dulbah (Aram. dilba = Assyr. dulbu; AkF 53) which is the 
name of the Oriental plane-tree. Ber. 40° (BT 1, 150, below) 
we find ‘9515 instead of ‘2517, plane-trees. This explanation of 
the name Diblaim is preferable to combining it with 7937, cake 
of dried figs or Assyr. dublu, foundation (syn. isdu). We need 
not suppose that Diblaim is identical with Beth-diblathaim in 
northern Moab, so that Gomer might have been a Moabitess 
captured during the wars of Jeroboam; many scholars have 
inferred from 2 K 14 25 that Jeroboam II conquered Moab. 
The name Gomer means Perfection, Beauty, just as Arab. 
jamdal=beauty. The stems gamar and gamal=kamalare practically 
identical (ZDMG 65, 107, 1. 14). 
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I showed on pp. 5 and 7 of my paper The Aryan Ancestry 
of Jesus (Chicago 1909) = The Open Court, No. 635 (April, 
1909) that Tiglath-pileser TV sent colonists from Assyria to 
Galilee, after the Galileans had been deported to Assyria (2 K 
15 29) in Bc. 738, and many of these colonists were Aryans; 
so it is by no means impossible that Gomer of Diblaim was an 
Aryan maiden, just as Delitzsch remarked in his first lecture 
on Babel and Bible (fifth edition, Leipzig 1905) p. 22 that the 
consort of Sardanapalus might have been a fair-haired princess 
of Aryan extraction (cf. BL 67, n. 12). In his letter to Prof. 
Delitzsch (Babel und Bibel, p. 58, n. 8) Col. Billerbeck. 
suggested that this lady might have come from Ashguza, Saparda, 
or Gimir. The first of these cuneiform names is the correct 
form of the Biblical Ashkenaz. As to the second, Col. Biller- 
beck probably had in mind the district Saparda in southwestern 
Media (cf. GB16 551»). This has no connection with the 
Biblical Sepharad; T5D (Obad. 20) is a corruption of the name 
of the old capital of Galilee, NBD, afterwards ]*NDS, Sepphoris; 
see my translation of the conclusion of the Book of Obadiah 
in Mic. 49; cof. ZAT 34, 144. Gimir = Gomer in the OT (¢f. 
Skinner’s Genesis, p. 196) denotes the Cimmerians who seem 
to have spoken an Iranian togue (contrast GA% 813). The 
Cimmerians may have been known about B.c. 750, although 
they are not referred to in the cuneiform texts before the end 
of the reign of Sargon (722-705). Hosea’s foreign wife may have 
been called AIA, the Cimmerian woman (cf. the Moabitess 
in the Book of Ruth) and the poet may afterwards have sub- 
stituted therefor in his poem WJ = Perfection. At any rate 
it is by no means certain that Hosea’s erring spouse was an 
Israelitess. I have subsequently noticed that Peiser (Hosea, 
1914, p. 2. n. 1) says that Gomer may allude to the Cimmerians. 
He thinks therefore (op. cit. p. 62) that the poem in the first 
two chapters of Hosea was written about 680 B.C. 

According to ZAT 32, 8, below, the name Gomer expresses 
the desire that there should be no more (female) children after 
the birth of that daughter; but this is impossible. Nor can 
pSaTNA. mean a daughter of two figs, i. e. a woman who is 
worth but two figs (ZAT 33, 78; cf BL 131, n. §). The 
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statement made in AJSL 22, 121 that 3 in later Hebrew 
means to gratify the sexual appetite is due to a misunderstand- 
ing. If the phrase AN" 3 is to prove that W3 has that 
meaning, we might just as well say that to accomplish means 
to gratify the sexual appetite because he accomplished his pur- 
pose may occasionally be used in that sense. Nor does 537 
ria OMI, Pes. 87* (BT 2, 638) mean they behaved like Gomer 
bath-Diblaim; it is nothing but a haggadic etymology as are 
also the combinations of Diblaim with M37 and 537, or R. 
Jehudah’s explanation O'S NW Sw [ND OI wpraw. In 
m2 ova 527 we must supply IN"; it is an elliptic expression 
as is also our to consummate in the sense of to complete (a 
marriage) by sexual intercourse. In Syriac you say of a bishop 
WINK, he is complete which is an elliptic expression for his 
consecration is completed. Marti cites the old explanation that 
DITND WI means consummata (in fornicatione atque per- 
fecta) filia voluptatis. 

Gomer’s unfaithfulness was no doubt an open secret, and 
Hosea may have been ridiculed as a cuckold. The announcement 
that it was JavH who commanded him, Get thee an adulterous 
wife and adulterine children rehabilitated him in the eyes of 
the community. They had probably laughed at Hosea and his 
domestic troubles. The poet tells them, Israel’s relations to 
JHvH are far more serious than the relations between himself 
and his erring spouse. 

Of course, the poet’s statement that Java commanded him 
to get an adulterous wife and adulterine children only means, 
It must have been ordained by Juv that my wife should be 
false to me, and her children bastards. He could not get 
adulterine children before he was married. Nor did the poet 
know the adulterous disposition of Gomer when he married 
her. Even when their first son was born, he entertained no 
doubts. But when his wife gave birth to a daughter, his 
suspicions were aroused: he felt no paternal love for the child, 
and doubted that it was his own flesh and blood. This feeling 
became a certainty when his wife bore a second son: he was 
convinced now that he was not the father of that child. Gomer’s 
paramour may have been one of her own tribesmen, and her 
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adulterine children may have exhibited a pronounced non- 
Israelitish type. Hosea did not actually name his second son 
Not-my-kin, nor did he call his daughter Uncherished: these 
designations merely symbolize the poet’s feelings toward his 
adulterine children. To be called is often used in the sense of 
to be (SFG 31; GB's 724°). 


The cuckoldry of Hosea’s erring spouse called his attention 
to Israel’s backsliding: Israel had been false to her lord, JHvxH, 
just as his own wife had been unfaithful to him. Israel’s unfaith- 
fulness could not dishonor Juv, it could only dishonor Israel. 
Whoever is untrue to Truth does not cuckold Truth. In the 
same way Hosea felt that he had not been dishonored by his 
adulterous wife. He was no wittol, he had not winked at his 
wife’s infidelity. He believed that it was ordained by Java 
that he should have an adulterous wife and adulterine children 
in order that his attention should be drawn to Israel’s unfaith- 
fulness, her defection from her Lord. This suggested to him 
that the name of his first-born son (who was, it may be supposed, 
his own child) might have a symbolical meaning. But this 
was an afterthought. When Hosea called his first-born Jezreel, 
he did not think of the bloodshed of Jezreel that was to be 
avenged on Jehu’s House. This idea did not occur to him 
until his wife had born a second son. The name Jezreel means 


May God make him thrive! (cf. Arab. ys eral al} £3) 

The town of Jezreel was at the eastern end of the Great 
Plain of Jezreel. King Ahab-ben-Omri of Israel and his second 
son Jehoram had a palace there, and Jehoram was slain by 
Jehu in the former vineyard of Naboth at Jezreel, while his 
nephew, King Ahaziah of Judah (the son of Jehoram’s sister 
Athaliah) was mortally wounded near Ibleam. At Jehu’s bid- 
ding Jehoram’s mother, Ahab’s Tyrian consort Jezebel, who was 
responsible for the judicial murder of Naboth and the relent- 
less persecution of the prophets of Javu, was hurled from a 
window of the palace at Jezreel, so that her blood bespattered 
the wall and the horses of Jehu’s chariot, and they trod her 
under foot. The last king of the House of Jehu, Zachariah, 
was not slain at Jezreel, but [bleam, where he was assassinated 
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by Shallum, may be included in the Great Plain of Jezreel: 
it is about half an hour south of En-gannim, the modern Jenin 
at the southeastern end of the Great Plain, while Jezreel (the 
present Zer‘in) is more than ten hours north of Jenin. SM bap 
DY, 2 K 15 10, which cannot mean before the people, may be 
an intentional alteration for DY53" — 6" év [Bdeau, made 
for the purpose of eliminating the discrepancy between the 
statement in 2 K 15 10 and the prediction in Hos. 1 4 which 
was interpreted to mean that the last king of the House of 
Jehu would be slain at Jezreel. 

C. 3 of the Book of Hosea contains four couplets exhibiting 
the same meter as the genuine poem of Hosea in cc. 1 and 2. 
This epigonous production was added by someone who was 
scandalized at the statement that Hosea had been commanded 
by JuvH to get an adulterous wife and adulterine children. 
The worthy poetaster substitutes, Go, and love a woman who 
loves another man, as I love the Israelites who love pressed cakes, 
i. e. sweet cakes made of pressed grapes and flour, such as are 
still used in Cyprus at church festivals as a survival of Phenician 
paganism (¢f. the translation of Jsaiah in the Polychrome Bible, 
p. 170, n. 12). Even this mitigation seemed objectionable to 
subsequent editors; therefore the phrase who loves another man 
was pointed to read who is loved by another man. A woman 
may be loved by another man without reciprocating his love. 
She may also love another man without committing adultery, 
and even if she be an adulteress, she does not become a prosti- 
tute. The translation given in AV and RV, a wife of whore- 
doms instead of adulterous wife and adulterine children, is 
unjustified. The addition an adulteress after who loves another 
man in the first line ofc. 3 is an erroneous tertiary gloss, just 
as the again in Go again and love a woman who loves another 
man is a later redactional addition. Professor V olz, of Tiibingen, 
in his paper Die Ehegeschichte Hoseas (ZWT, 1898, pp. 321-325) 
took c. 3 to be an allegorical narrative added to c. 1 at a later 
date (cf. EB 2123, n. 2). According to AJSL 22, 130, on the 
other hand, c. 3 is by Hosea himself, and c. 1 by a disciple. 

The four couplets in c. 3, which should be grouped in two 
stanzas, may be translated as follows: 
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Go, and love a woman 

who «= love«s> another man, 
As «I: love the Israelites 

who love pressed cakes. 


So I «bough>t her for fifteen shekels 
and a coom of barley.— 

“Many days shalt thou remain, 
no man shall approach you!” 


‘Thus? the Israelites will remain 
for many days 

Without king, sacrifice, pillar, 
without ephod and t:a:raphim. 


«But? the Israelites will seek 
again their God, 
Rushing to «Him> and His goodness 
in the days of the future. 
This theological poem was, of course, written after the Exile. 
The Hebrew text of these four couplets should be read as 
follows: 


yl <nank> MWS IAN P22 31 iA 
SDS NITRO ONT IITA ND 


rope Jnr jos wy Aviansie 
swNd SmNND apo awn pay on 


Nw *33 Ww OD OW PD 
SDN TANTS) TAO TN Tarps) PTS 


DANTON Iwpr NW 333 1+ 
SDT NNN. TON) ON TI 
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For the proper scansion of the Hebrew lines we must bear in 
mind that the initial vowel of the nota accusativi after a word 
ending with a vowel may be elided, and that words like %5.95, 
also Od (i. e. lahm, pronounced like the German lahm = 
lame) may be enclitic. The so-called Dages forte conjunctivum 
is due to the accentuation of a syllable before an enclitic; 
‘P'TIONI should be pronounced wa-ekhréhalli (cf. Est. 49, 13: 
GK2s § 20, g). The second line of the first couplet should 
be read: Kahavtith-béné-Israél wihavé axisim (cf. ASSL 26, 204). 

The genuine poem of Hosea in the first two chapters consists 
of two sections; each section comprises two stanzas; each stanza 
is composed of two triplets with 342 beats (Mic. 66, n. 4). 
According to Duhm (ZAT 31, 18. 20) both Hos. 1 2°-3 3 and 
c.3 are written in prose, and 2 4-15* in pentastichs with three 
beats in each line. Peiser (op. cit. p. 60) arranges the text 
of cc. 1 and 2 in twelve tetrastichs with 3 beats in each 
hemistich. Marti, Das Dodekapropheton (Tiibingen, 1904) 
thinks that Hos. 2 4-15* contains twelve stanzas. Sievers, 
Alttestamentliche Miscellen, No. 5 (Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Leipzig, May 13, 1905) p. 167 arranges 1 2°-9 in 
five couplets with seven (2+2+3) beats in each line, and 2 


4-15 in lines with 7 and 3 beats. C. 3 contains, according to 
Sievers, four couplets with seven beats in each line. 

Apart from the secondary and tertiary explanatory glosses 
and theological additions, this poem of Hosea may be trans- 
lated as follows: 


JHVH said to <me>: 


i 1,2 Go, get thee an adulterous wife 
and adulterine children! 
The land commits adultery, 
departing from JHVH. 
3 <I> got Gomer, the maid of Diblaim, 
and she bore «me? a son. 


ii 4 Then He said to «me», Give him 
the name Jezreel; 
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For shortly I shall avenge 
the bloodshed of Jezreel 

On Jehu’s House; I'll end 
the kingdom of Israel. 


iii 6 <The prophetess> conceived again, 
and bore a daughter. 
Then He said to «me>, Give her 
the name Uncherished; 
I will no longer cherish 
the House of Israel. 


8 Now when she had weaned Uncherished, 
she bore a son. 
9 Then He said :to me, Give him 
the name Not-my-kin; 
For ye are not my kin, and I 
am not your <God>! 


2,4 Plead with your mother, plead! 
for she is not my wife; 
Let her put from her face her lewdness, 
from her breasts her bawd«r-y, 
5 Lest I strip her naked, and set her 
as when she was born. 


8 [ll hedge up <her> way with thorns, 
make a wall around her; 
9% She'll vainly pursue her lovers, 
and seek, but not find them; 
She'll say, I'll go and return 
to my former husband. 


C vii 10<Behold>, she does not know 
that it was I who gave her 
Grain, and must, and oil, 
lavished money upon her. 
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12 But now I'll bare her shame 
in the sight of her lovers. 


13 I'll cause all her mirth to cease 
and all her feasting, 
15 The days of the Baalim she sacrificed 
and put on her jewelry, 
Pursuing her paramours 
while Me she forgot. 


I subjoin the Hebrew text of this poem. The complete text 
of the Book of Hosea with all glosses, a metrical translation, 
and explanatory and critical notes will be published elsewhere. 
I have discussed several sections of the Book of Hosea in my 
papers on the Heb. noun melkh, counsel, and Assyr. atmu, 
fledgling, in the OT, published in the present volume, also in 
my paper on Assyr. ramku, priest = Heb. komer in AJSL 
32, 67-75. In the present paper I must omit all subsequent 
additions to the first three chapters. Some of them are Macca- 
bean, e. g. 2 1-3 and 18-24. The one head referred to in 2 2 
is the founder of the Maccabean dynasty, Simon, and the 
brethren and sisters in the following verse are the Jews rescued 
by Simon and Judas Maccabeus from Galilee and Gilead 
(AJSL 32, 75). The Baalim in y. 19 denote the Greek gods; 
cf. Ps. 16 4° and the translation of this Maccabean psalm in 
JAOS 32, 124. For PAST jd oy in 2 2 see my translations 
of Ps. 68 19 and Obad. 21 in AJSL 23, 223; 27, 49. The NYY 
at the beginning of Ps. 68 19 means }'¥ W2 PANT yo my 
(contrast AJSL 23, 230, n. 25). 

Nor can I give here any explanatory notes. I will add, 
however, that 2 4°, Let her put from her face her lewdness, 
from her breasts her bawdry, does not refer to facial or inter- 
mammary tattoo marks (BL 61) but to the effects of habitual 
lewdness on the complexion and the breasts (BL 72). An old 
prostitute paints her face in order to cover up her faded 
countenance; her breasts tend to be pendulous. Hosea’s state- 
ment does not mean merely, Just as a metal may be adulterated 
by foreign admixture, so the face and the breasts of a profligate 

4* 
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wife may be tainted and debased by adultery. For the threat 
in the following verse, Lest I strip her naked, and set her 
as when she was born, cf. Nah. 3 5°: I uncover thy skirts to 
affront thee, exposing thy shame (see my remarks in JBL 26, 
24; ZDMG 61, 285, n. 19). Israel’s shame was bared in the 
sight of her lovers (2 12) when she was humbled by Assyria; 
neither the Baalim nor her allies could prevent her fate. 
For the enjambement (or overflow) in ii, 1-3; ili, 2; iv, 2 and 
3 ef. AJSL 23, 240, and for the accentuation 13" in the first 
hemistich of the second section see WF 217, iii. The pointing 
D'|W is explained JBL 33, 166, n. 12. The stem of AND33 
(2 12) is not 593, but m3 — Assyr. balatu (see GB16 481» 
HW 117»). This is connected with Assyr. baldlu, to pour out, 
overwhelm, and Heb. 23, stream, Ar: ab. hits, drenching and 


dey: downpour, also with gly (38LU1 Gas) and Ul s¥ol 
Linc = Assyr. ilu ina dumgi uballilsu. 


58 TT IOS" 
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The Hebrew Noun Melkh, Counsel 


PAUL HAUPT 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

N my paper Assyrian Phonology with Special Reference to 

Hebrew (AJSL 1, 176, n. 1)’ I called attention to the fact 
that the cuneiform transliteration of the Biblical names Abi- 
melech and Ahimelech was not Abimalki and Aximalki, but 
Abimilki and Aximilki, so that the second element of these 
compounds could not be malk, king, but milk, counsel, Aram, 
N20. The Masorites have recognized this word only in the 
Aramaic passage Dan. 4 24, Toy "Bu" aya) N30, O King, let 
my counsel be acceptable to thee (which would be in Assyrian: 
sarri, milki elika littba; cf. Est. 16, 19) and in Neh. 5 7 where 
we have the Niphal 7513, to take counsel: “by 125 750, I 
consulted with myself, lit. my heart consulted in me. In Assyr- 
ian we find imddélik (= wmntalik, Aram. 720Ns) instead of Heb. 
30"; Assyr. ul immalik means he was ill-advised, injudicious, 
imprudent (XB 6, 84, 1. 65). 

There are, however, a number of passages where we must 
read 120, counsel = Aram. N320 instead of T2h, king = Aram. 
ND0D. For the Syriac forms mélik, malka@, king, and mélik, 
milka, counsel, cf. AJSL 1, 228; 23, 262, n. 7. In Assyrian 
we have méliku, counselor (cf. Aram. NDP, 2 Sam. 1512 = 
Vy"; see Dalman) and miéliku, malku, prince. The two words 
are ultimately identical: Arab. mdlik, king, means originally 
counselor, just as Arab, sdiiid, lord (for sawid; modern sid, cf. 
the Spanish Cid) is connected with Heb. NO, council, or Lat. 
consul with consilium, consultor, consultum (ZDMG 69, 172, 
1.25). Arab. mélikah means, not only queen, but also keen in- 


1 For the abbreviations see above, p. 41. 
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sight. Heb. 790, king was compared to Lat. consul in Gese- 
nius’ Thesaurus. Arab. malaka, to rule, control,. possess, is 
denominative; cf. Arab. hikmah = Heb. hokmd, experience, 
wisdom, but hukiimah, rule, dominion, judgment, decision. The 
stem 750, to deliberate may be connected with Arab. 1, to 
chew, just as we use rumination for meditation; a ruminator is a 
man who pauses to deliberate and consider (see below, p. 183). 
For stems derived from nouns with the prefix 9 cf. AJSL 
23, 251 (also Arab. mddaga, to crush = daqqa, to pound). 
For Assyr. maliku, malku, counselor, governor, ruler, cf. e¢. 4. 
KB 6, 2, p. 108, 1. 5; p. 112, 1. 31; p. 126, 1. 32; also malkati, 
thou art governess, ibid. p. 124, 1.4, and mitluk milki, counsel- 
ing counsel, in the interesting cuneiform acrostic hymn of Sar- 
danapalus, ibid. p. 110, 1. 27. Zimmern’s view that Heb. 
miilkh, king, may be an old Assyrian loanword (AkF 7) seems 
to me untenable. 

Lat. consilium (for *consediom) is connected with considere, 
to sit together, so that our counsel and consider are ultimately 
identical (for 1 = d ef. ZDMG 61, 195). Consilinm means, 
not only counsel and council, but also deliberation, insight, 
prudence, resolution, plan, intention, will. We use counsel in 
the sense of consultation, deliberation, advice, instruction, pru- 
dence, intent, plan. Also Assyr. milkw means counsel, deliber- 
ation, resolution, insight, prudence; it is a synonym of ftému 
= DYd (cf. Lat. sapor) which means mind, sense, intellect, in- 
telligence, information, news, just as we use mind (= Lat. mens) 
not only for intellect, but also for contemplation, thought, in- 
clination, desire, intention, purpose. Assyr. tému (cf. JAOS 
32, 18) is used also (like W53) for self (AL® 163). 

I showed in my paper Wateh ben-Hazael (AJSL 1, 221) 
that Assyr. San? témi, alteration of the mind, denoted mental 
derangement, insanity, just as Syr. (SIPYUNI) SOI means 
mental aberration, madness: FIQYO "3Y or MDI IWS = he 
Seigned madness (Heb. YAYO"AS m3w, 1 Sam. 21 14, Ps. 34 1). 
Cf. our to be out of one’s mind = to be insane. We use 
alienation (lat. alienatio mentis, Greek adXotwors) for insanity; 
an alienist is a psychiatrist or specialist for the treatment of 
mental diseases. My explanation of Assyr. Sant témi = Lat. 
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alienare mentem or alienari mente was doubted by Tiele in 
his Bab.-assyr. Geschichte (Gotha, 1888) p. 384, n. 4; see, how- 
ever, HW 297* and GB" 851%. Assyr. Sin, moon, and satte 
(constr. Sanat) year, are derived from the same sant, to change 
(for the connection between Sin and Sinai see JAOS 34, 415, 
below). 

I stated above that 70, king meant originally counselor, 
just as Arab. Qaw is derived from NO, to take counsel; cf. 
Georg Hoffmann, Uber einige phinizische Inschriften (Git- 
tingen, 1889) pp. 55/6. In Syriac the denominative Pael WO 
and the Ethpaal TMIOS mean to converse; NTO denotes conver- 
sation, especially intimate conversation of men sitting together. 
We have the denominative Hiphil TON, to converse, confer in 
parallelism to the Hiphil Toon, to take counsel in Hos. 8 4 
where we must read: 


SNYTTRA OM {3D NF) 2A 


They took counsel, but not from Me; 
they conferred without telling Me. 


€ has mMaAzdooN (see Dalman) she counseled him for WOM, 
she persuaded him in Josh. 1518. The Aphel means both to 
counsel and to make king. Hebr. "OF is merely a byform of 
TOM with partial assimilation of the 7 to the DB. It does not 
mean to incite, instigate, allure, but corresponds to the German 
bereden, which means not only to persuade, but, in the reflexive 
form, also to deliberate, confer with someone. There is no con- 
nection between this M’OM, to persuade and Assyr. sittu, rem- 
nant (see p. 184). Nor can it be combined with Kthiop. ashdta, 
to seduce, originally to corrupt (Heb. MW) although a medial 
c is sometimes secondary (AJSL 22, 205, below; cf. HK 26). 

The OF prefixed to D5 is due to dittography. For the 
confusion of and 7 in TWH instead of ION see Mic. 72, 
1. 1; Joel, n. 59; WF 208, n. 60, and for the & instead of D: 
Mic. 70, € WF. 219, 1. 9.. According to some Jewish com- 
mentators YW is miswritten for YON (see W iinsche’s Hosea, 
p. 337). For SAYT we need not read (following © ov« éyvapioav 
uot, S sanyo} flo) 397 ND}, but ‘MYT should be pointed as 
passive = J was not informed, notified. Hos, 84 should be 
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preceded by v. 2 and followed by v. 12, and this triplet should 
be read as follows: 


{{} THVT ye faeTwr) pHr? 8, 2 
SMyTTN Won "BOD NIOT 4" 
awmiwins AWD rans 12 

To Me Israel cried, 
My God, we acknowledge Thee. 
But they took counsel without Me, 
they conferred without telling Me. 


I wrote for them instructions — 
they were deemed alien. 


This triplet should be followed by vv. 3. 1 (read W 5" 535 
Wa3>). V. 4° should precede v. 2. The * in IPYP (v. 2) is due 
to dittography. The transposition of Ow" was suggested long 
ago by Rashi, Ibn Ezra, and Kimchi. For SYA read 
SMA 3 (S usar Yeocs). SM 137 = IN, Esth. 10s; the 
Vis due to dittography of the 1 (ZDMG 63, 515, 18). Cf. the 
explanation of DVO'N for WON) in 7 12. We acknowledge Thee = 
We acknowledge Thee, the national God of Judah, as the God 
of Israel. Alien = non-Israelitish, not suitable for Israel; cf. Ex. 
30 9, Lev. 101, Num. 3 4, 266. My religion was alien to their 
own way of thought, foreign from their thought, and foreign to 
their heart. The ancient Israelites were idolaters; David forced 
them to adopt the worship of Juvu, but after the disruption of 
the kingdom they relapsed again into idolatry. They preferred 
the bacchanalian worship of the Canaanite Baals to the Law 
of Juvu. Peiser, Hosea (1914) p. 31 reads: DAMN OSO5 ws, 
they took away their silver and gold, preceded by ban OD TY, 
King Phul came down; he derives YYW from W3 (cf. GB 
917°, 1. 3). 

The noun melkh, counsel, mind, is found in Hos. 7 35° 7° 
(also in Zech. 95°). The first of these passages is a gloss to 
7 5* which should be read as follows: 

7 nano onw’ sons oor 
Day by day the princes were sickened 
with bottles of wine. 
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The bottles were, of course, leathern bottles (wine-skins). AV 
with bottles of wine is more correct than RV with the heat of 
wine. The pointing WO in Gen, 2114 is wrong. The final t 
is a part of the stem (cf. Arab. cup) not the feminine ending. 
Lagarde thought the absolute state was MT = himat (a form 
like IW = Assyr. Sikaru). Ibn Ezra and Kimchi explained 
7" FN as N50 SN3. Grotius says: In Hebraco est ab utre 
vini.—The verb M7 should be pointed as passive (Rashi: 
oon sw WY3). Similarly we must read 4317 in 4 1018, and 
VIF in 5s, also AMA in Am. 7 17 (cf. AJSL 32, 70),—For 
OY we must read OYOY; cf. my remarks on Ps. 905 in JBL 
31, 116; ZDMG 65, 564, 3.— AT 13959 after OY is miswritten 
for O50. Duhm (ZAT 31, 25) reads 025% ON which is sup- 
posed to mean on the birthday of their king (Zachariah). 
OG jucpau tov Bacréwy ipo (but $ easy joa, 3 dies regis 
nostri) read o3259 oY, not O50, as Duhm states; € has 
ys) pny IN'3D7 NOY. Duhm seems to have had in mind 
v. 7° where G has wavres of Baciters aitav execav = 5D 
pI oD. The reading 0399 is correct, but it must be 
pointed D3, their counsel, their mind, and this should be in- 
serted in the second half of this verse, where we must read in- 


stead of DSS AN TT Jw, followed by D9 NIAD INP "Dd 


DIS, at the beginning of v. 6: 
Dao Mp "Do DY9n op2e7ns wn 


The sportlings fuddled their mind 
when their brain was inflamed. 


Sportlings is a contemptuous diminutive for sports, i. e. men 
who like fast living, revelers. As a rule, yo denotes a derider 
or mocker, just as our to make sport of means to deride. The 
reading myst (Polel of p>) was suggested by Ibn Ezra, 
although he derived DYS¥9 from ps. Since this participle was 
originally preceded by D399, the omission of the prefix may 
be due to haplography.—In YT WH instead of TYIWN we 
have again a confusion of 7 and .. Buhl (WF 84) adheres 
to #. Sievers (1905) reads ayy 72 YYSwWA;.see Guthe’s 
translation in Kautzsch’s AT’. Paul Ruben (1896) suggested 
“VOW for IP FW. 
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In y. 6* JDP is a corruption of MIP (G avecavOyrav, § 
Wom pur Nafss), This emendation was suggested long 
ago by Buxtorf the younger (1653). A N3MD is a tertiary 
gloss, and DIN3 after 035 is a corruption of AW. This 
is a misplaced quaternary gloss to the tertiary gloss 23, in 
a dove-cote, which appears in v. 12 after DYO'S in the corrupt 
form YOWD. G év 77 axoy read YOWI.—The 9 prefixed to DY 
(cf. DAI NY, Jud. 148) is a misplaced variant to 3 in J3W2 
(of. WF 218).—For Sf DYOW we must read WON — IOXN 
(GK®* § 68, f). The suffix in DYO'S is due to the suffix in the 
preceding OTN; the first * represents the misplaced 3, and. 
and the second * is miswritten for } in the (incorrect) scriptio 
plena “NOS; this }is due to dittography of the 1; cf. WMD, 
at the beginning of this verse, and 139 (Q*ré °39) = IN = WN 
in 8 12, 

The noun 33, dove-cote (not F3W!) is common in post- 
Biblical Hebrew (cf. EB 1560, 5). It is identical with JW 
WONT, 2 Sam. 18 9, which denotes a snarl of branches; cf. WII. 
network, lattice = X44. In Assyrian we have sabiki, head- 
band, net, (HW 638*) which appears in Syriac as 83D. Heb. 
Jad. thicket (originally interlacement, interweaving, entangle- 
ment, tangle, wattle; cf. JBL 33, 291) is phonetic spelling for 
‘Jav. It would be better to read 383 or Ja3 in Gen. 22 13; 
yy ya, Ps. 745; TWO, Jer.47; VW" "DAW, Is. 917, 104. 
Also Semachonitis = Lake Hilah is derived from this word 
(see below, p. 186). © has ND3% (Dalman, SDIW) for 
MDW in Is. 60s, OTNAIN OX DD, like doves to their cotes. 
For the Palestinian dove-cotes or pigeon-towers (INDTIN) see 
RB 1642; RE* 19, 394, 45. Heb. 5530 means also press, case, 
cabinet. The originai meaning of MDS is lattice, grating, and 
the primary connotation of JS, to lie in wait is to try to tangle, 
entrap. 

Peiser combines DANS in v. 6 with Assyr. erbu, income, 
from DY (HW 127°). He reads DIWW2 WIND IDPS. which 
is supposed to mean sie nahen, wie einem Ofen, mit ihren Ge- 
schenken, and v, 12°: DAY Sy DOWD DVO, wie Sem auf Grund 
ihres Zeugnisses (S wohoycoy made the same mistake) will 
ich sie ausliésen; he thinks, this may be an allusion to the 
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story of Noah, while the O'vy> in v. 5 may refer to Ham and 
Japhet (p. 29, n.***). He adds that the text of the Minor 
Prophets may be based on a Kollegheft. Duhm (ZAT 31, 26) 
reads DAYT TY WW5, wie ein Rind, bis sie’s merken, for YOWD 
ony, Riesser (cf. JBL 32, 111) has DAY. ypawd DO'S, 
ich fessele sie entsprechend dem Ruf ihrer Schlechtigkeit. 
Theiner (1828) rendered: ich werde sie ziichtigen, wie ich 
ihren Stiimmen drohen liess; Reuss: ich ziichtige sie, wie es 
in threr Versammlung verkiindet wird; Orelli (1908): ich will 
sie mit dem Stocke ziichtigen, dass sie zur Einsicht kommen 
(anys> paws DO'S). 

V. 5° o'y¥5 AS YP Jw, for which we must read TYIWN 
osyoo 02> DS, the sportlings fuddled their mind, is rendered 
by Orelli: er wechselt Hiindedruck mit Hihnenden; Augusti 
and De Wette (1810) translated: er trinkt Spéttern zu; 
Theiner: zu denselben (the feasts) zieht der Kénig Possen- 
reisser hinzu. 

We must read in the second half of v. 12: 

ONT ON} «OTS ONT AyD 
T'll down them like birds of the air, 
and shut up their flock. 
This line is a gloss to v. 12* where we must transpose the two 
hemistichs (cf. JBL 31, 120, v. 2): 
oe wed “nw omy woes 
I shall spread my net upon them, 
as soon as they move. 
The position of 125° “WND at the beginning of v. 12 in Ml is 
due to the 1357 “NWS at the end of the preceding verse. — 
For TS cf. Obad. 4. To down = to bring down, to cause to 
fall. V. 12* should be preceded by v. 11°, and followed by v. 2°. 
V. 1° and v. 2* are explanatory glosses to v. 2°, and v. 1° is a 
tertiary gloss to v. 1%. 
The first two words of 71 belong to the preceding chapter. 
We must read: 
oye m2) ‘SDT To Psp nes ana 
O’er thee, too, will Judah set a leader, 
when I heal Israel’s nation. 
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This is a gloss to the last triplet of the preceding poem which 
I have discussed in my paper on Assyr. ramku, priest = Heb. 
komer (AJSL 32, 69). The hemistich “AY MIV “NW is a 
tertiary gloss to Ssnw mad Np. Duhm (ZAT 31, 24) 
combines not only the first two words, but the first two verses 
of c. 7 with the preceding chapter. 
As stated above, v. 3 is a gloss to v. 5*. For 320 in v. 3 we 
must point 20. The preceding 1M" is not a transposition of 
. NW, but a corruption of 113". This is a transposed doublet 
(WF 220, vi) of JMS; cf. 05’ — m>nw and pms — pn; the ¥ 
in IMS, Joel 2 20 is due to the M (ZDMG 64, 708, 25). Syr. 
SINS means filthy, impure. In Arabic we have kx\e, filth, 
also wim and (with partial assimilation) , 35; to become rancid, 


tainted, fetid. We find similar transpositions and partial assim- 
ilations in Bibl. Aramaic DOM = Syr. NDSN, SIS, San, 
Ethiop. AMS, Assyr. xacbu, Arab. 3,5, which are all modi- 
fications of 30M. The original form’ of M3¥, to be foul was 
M3, and M3’ in our passage must be explained in the same 
way as YYW in 84 for 1TOM. Heb. M3D (73%) means to 
muddle, i.e. to make muddy, foul, turbid, cloudy, confused. 
The noun OW at the end of the verse is a tertiary gloss, 
based on the first hemistich of v. 5*. In S, OW at the end of 
v. 3 is combined with the first two words of v. 4: ofxeas 
Hr COL re. ; 

MA OTMWNII before OM at the end of v. 3 is a corruption 
of DVWNID, with their debauches. This word is connected with 
nw (Ezek. 16 36) = debauchery, lit. effusion (cf. BL 37, 1.5; 
90, n. 35). In Assyrian several words denoting profusion, abun- 
dance, luxuriousness mean also voluptuousness, lecherousness, 
debauchery (cf. Delitzsch, Prol. 72; HW 458°. 324” 377%, 
287°. 177°). The original meaning of Assyr. nux3u is outpour, 
effusion, profusion. In 1. 43 of the Flood Tablet (KB 6, 233) 
it means downpour; see Haupt, Akkad. Sprache (1883) p. xlii. 
Assyr. naxasu, to pour out, can hardly be connected with Arab. 
& to water (3 nusuh is said to mean drunkards). It seems 


to correspond to Syr. AMI, to come down; ef. NOD ms, He 
sent down rain, and Ps. 65 11: 
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STA ANOS WINN =A TNT MS 
which means: Drenching its (the earth’s) furrows with showers, 
Thowlt make it (the earth, 7. e. the grain-field) wave, Thow'lt 
bless its growth. For the waving cf. Ps. 72 16: yaad wy 
TM, its crop will wave like Lebanon (JBL 33, 185) and Nah. 
15 (ZDMG 61, 278). Heb. O13 means lit. cuts made by the 
plow; it does not denote ridges (thrown up by the plow) or 
clods. The prefixed AM mon is an explanatory gloss to 
mma ANS. Heb. ANI is an Aramaic loanword as is also 
APN = ass = Assyr. pasdqu (cf. GB 888). For AWM3 from 
wns = Aram. AMI, to come down cf. Arab. ndzal, rain, and 
nuzdlah, seminal discharge, from ndézala, to descend. 

Hos. 7 3 should be read: 
meni) «yg nsw onyra 
They muddle their mind with their badness 
and with their debauches, 


and this line is a gloss to v. 5°: 


a nen ow ens oor 


Day by day the princes were sickened 
with bottles of wine. 


A third passage in this chapter, where we find the noun 
melkh, counsel, is v. 7° which is a gloss to the first half of that 
verse, Instead of the second hemistich of v. 7°: “AN DN 
DPMDY, and they have devoured their judges, we must read 
DTMaY-AS IM, and they complete their judgments, i. e. their 
punishments, their doom. Heb. MDW (not DEY!) corresponds 
to Assyr. siptu, judgment, punishment. HW 638* reads Sibtu, 
from sabdtu, to strike; contrast GB" 856. We need not sup- 
pose that there was a noun DBY, judgment, so that M OPOSY 
would stand for DMDDY (cf. ons for DYonN). The verb 7159, 
to be completed means also to be final, i. e. settled, decided, 
e. g. 1 Sam, 2038: TIN DYO (AUNT 79D) ANdD *D IVT YH 
TT AN MN, Jonathan knew that it was determined by his 
father to slay David, and Esth. 77: AY W yoy mands (3 AS 
spon ASD, Haman saw that there was evil determined against 
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him by the King (cf. our his mind was all made up). $ uses 
pia — 93 — 503 (Est. 55). They complete their doom = they 
make it irrevocable, inevitable. The meaning of 755 in this 
sense is not plotted, as stated in Brown’s lexicon. For Al 
NT DD in 1 Sam. 20 33 cf. JAOS 25, 72. 

V. 7* must be read: 


DPOSUANS PI “NAD wy OD 


They all are hot like an oven, 
thus completing their doom, 
and the gloss to it in the second half of this verse is: 
ON OANA TS as oAIbn 5p 

which does not mean All their kings are fallen, there is none 
among them that calls unto Me, but All their minds (i. e. in- 
tentions, purposes) fall to the ground; none among them invokes 
Me, i. e. all their plans come to naught, because they are dis- 
solute and irreligious. Cf. Ps. 5 11 where we must read BAYA 
OE" OTMYND, Destroy them, let their plans fail (lit. fall 
through). The prefixed 9 in MOMMSYWN is due to dittography. 
For oman, their kings in Hos. 7 7° we must read again om 50, 
their counsels. It is possible that this line is not a gloss to 7 7%, 
but to 8 4 CnyT Na TOT = “3 Nr NON, But they took 
counsel without Me, they conferred without teliing Me) which 
I have discussed above, on p. 56. 

C. 8 contains the first section of this poem, whereas c. 7 
represents the second section. Each section consists of two 
stanzas, and each stanza is composed of two triplets with 3+2 
beats. In the same way the poem in the preceding chapters 5 
and 6 consists of two sections, each section comprising two 
stanzas, and each stanza two triplets with 3+3 beats; there 
the first section is contained in c. 6, and the second in ec. 5, 
I have shown Joel 388, below, that the first four couplets of 
Joel’s ancient poem on the locusts (which may be older than 
the earliest document of the Hexateuch) are preserved in c. 2 
of the (Maccabean) Book of Joel, whereas the second section, 
which also consists of four couplets with 3+3 beats, is found 
in c. 1 (cf. JAOS 34, 427, n. 24; also Micah, n, 1 on VIII. 
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According to Duhm (ZAT 31, 26/7) Hos. 7 3-7 contains 
three quatrains of lines (hemistichs) with 3 beats; vv. 8—12: 
four quatrains with 3 and 2 beats; vy. 13—16: four triplets with 
3 beats; cf. his metrical translation in Die Zwélf Propheten 
(1910) pp. 32/3. Still less acceptable is the arrangement of 
the lines in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica. Marti combines 7 1-7 
with 6 7-11, and 7 s—16 with 81-3 (8 4-14 being regarded as 
another poem). The section 6 7--77 contains, according to 
Marti, 10 tetrastichs, Sievers (cf. above, p. 49) gave the 
text in triplets and couplets with 5 (7. ec. 3+2) beats; ¢f. 
Guthe’s translation in Kautzsch’s AT*. In Gunkel- 
Gressmann’s AT Hos. 7 is not translated. Peiser arranges 
c. 7 in five quatrains with 3 beats in each line (hemistich). He 
reads e. g. v. 14: 

omaawa 2y «napa oe 
ray anda at Oy 


Sie jammern zu Ammiu auf ihren Lagern, 
Fiir Dagon machen sie in ihrer Brust Einschnitte 


Similary he reads v. 3: 


oo noe’ = onwna 
Mit ihren Liigen erfreuen sie Melech. 


This is all impossible. 

I will give, in conclusion, the second section of Hosea’s 
poem in cc, 7 and 8, which contains the three passages with 
the noun melkh, counsel. Other passages will be discussed in 
a dissertation by one of my students. It might be well to add 
that 5am’ in v. 8 is a corruption of b-abam; the 1 is the 
so-called dativus ethicus (WF 219, 1. 10). In Syriac we find 
nooy ADNPIN, the world waxes old. This verb means, not only 
to wax old, but also to wear or waste away, be consumed, 
shrink, shrivel, dwindle; it is derived from ‘9 which is a com- 
pound of the preposition 3 with the negative ND (AJSL 22, 
259). Ewald derived Sian’, er veraltet from 559 = 533. 
G. A. Smith considers the derivation from 7193 improbable. 
Duhm (ZAT 31, 26) regards 593 as a byform of M53. 

Ephraim is like an unturned flapjack, one side of which is 
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burned, while the other is still raw, because the upper classes 
are overcivilized and degenerate, whereas the lower classes are 
crude and rude; the noblemen have abandoned the religion of 
JHVH cre DADS PPS) while the common people still worship 
the Canaanite gods; the princes are atheists, the peasants idol- 
aters. 

For M YT instead of JIM (Is. 1 3) cf. WF 217, 1. 2. 6 
has twice ove éyvo, S$ wp J, but € PYT NO and poanon x, 
J nescivit and ignoravit. 

The famous passage concerning the baker is due to a mis- 
understanding of DMSO, their lust or desire (from MS) in v. 6°. 
Similarly the gloss in Obad. 9, referring to the wisdom of the 
Edomites, is due to the misreading MIAN instead of NMAN 
(AJSL 26, 11). Heb. MIN is a form like Arab. m@ ua”, refuge, 
from <4) which means originally to seek (cf. German aufsuchen, 
besuchen). This DAN was corrupted to DADND (Lev. 2 4) and 
then to OABXD and OADR. Also in Ps. 1409 we must read 
yw" “IN JAN RS, Grant not the desire of the wicked! (not 
“IND or “ND!). The word was written "NN, to indicate the 
consonantal }, and the second } was afterwards misread ° (ef. 
Margolis’ grammar, § 2, h). 6 es wébw and $ {iehos 
read MDNO for MDND in v. 4. Drake, Hosea (Cambridge, 
1853) p. 120 suggested that TDN might be pointed ADSO. In 
this way we get rid of the baker in Hosea’s poem. Well- 
hausen says, Es wiire kein Schade, wenn wir den beriichtigten 
Bicker des Hosea auf gute Manier los wiirden. We must 
retain the baker, however, in the tertiary gloss v. 4°. We must, 
of course, read, with Oort, 758 DTW WAN WO instead of 
nak Myla Ni WD. Gretz prefixed the 7 of Mp. to 
MIDS) as 7 interrogative, reading TYIND MNIW* ABSd7. [bn 
Ezra said that YS was accented M2, not mys, because 
it was masculine, not feminine; he regarded it as a form like 
mons, Ps. 1244 00> Sydo mya ndp p> Sy cor pw am 
wwes Sy ray mdn3 md). Hitzig-Steiner thought, TNO 
alluded to DXDN39 (preceding N3FA 5) which might also be 
read min 6fim. Michaelis and Stuck suggested D°SND instead 
of DXDN3D (cf. Simson’s Hosea, p. 203). Nor does Oort’s 
reading O'B3, which has been adopted by Valeton, Amos 


2) 
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und Hosea (Giessen, 1898) p. 216, commend itself. Duhm 
reads at the beginning of v. 4: DSN OD Ad2, Alles ist her- 
genommen von den Bickern. SM D*DSID is correct; it is a mis- 
placed gloss to the first hemistich of v. 9, where we must read 
D'33} instead of ON; Al O'DNIN does not mean idolaters, but 
adulterers, i. e. lewd and licentious (cf. Matt. 5 28). Of course, 
main 05> might also be explained as a gloss to the first 
hemistich of v. 7°. 

The statement in the tertiary gloss v. 4°, the baker stops 
stirring the fire from the time he has kneaded the dough till it 
is fermented is not germane to the genuine text of Hosea’s 
poem, but it is correct: the baker makes up the dough and 
kneads it at night; after it has fermented, he kneads it again 
in the morning before it is baked. He must stir the fire in 
order to bake the dough, but during the process of panary fer- 
mentation a moderate heat is sufficient to keep the rising dough 
warm. Luther has er liisst den Teig durchstuern (cf. Matt. 
13 33) und aufgehen. Wellhausen’s statement that AIM 
‘YY (with the participle instead of the infinitive) is not Hebrew, 
is gratuitous; cf. GK* § 120, b; Néldeke, Syr. Gr.’, p. 205, 
below; WdG 2, 197, B (dss Jye ~). In English the parti- 
ciple may be used instead of the infinitive ; we can say he ceases 
working, he stops stirring. This is the so-called participial in- 
finitive. Leimbach, Die Weissagungen des Osee (Fulda, 
1907) explains TYD (S$ (Muy. w, J civitas) as Heizer (stoker, 
fireman). 

Heb, M1 HWP is not a deceitful bow, but a slack bow, i, e. 
a bow which slackens when it is bent so that it is impossible to 
discharge an arrow (cf. ot ly5: to be lax, slack = eS)! 
Luther’s loser Bogen (Ps. 7857) does not mean loose, but 
deceitful; in the Polychrome Bible Wellhausen rendered: 
treacherous bow, adding in the Notes on the Psalms: A treach- 
erous bow is like a gun that misses fire. Still more impos- 
sible is Orelli’s explanation, ein tiickisch versagender Bogen, 
der den Pfeil nach dem zuriickschleudert, der ihn hilt. Nor 
can we translate, with G. A. Smith, a bow which swerves, or, 
with Duhm, ein schlechter Bogen. J.D. Michaelis (1782) 
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rendered: wie ein Boge, der nicht zum Ziele trifft, and Fr. 
Rickert, Hebr. Propheten. (Leipzig, 1831): falscher Bogen. 
In his Kleine Propheten® Wellhausen has correctly schlaffer 
Bogen; so, too, Reuss. Also = translated: avrectpaupevov 
instead of © rofov évrerauévov which may be a corruption of ov 
evrerauevov (cf. Simson’s Hosea, p. 226). 

For BYi at the end of v. 16* read DAY? OVI, lit. on the day 
of the wrath against them, i. e. the day of their punishment. 
Duhm reads DYYH, making strong instead of DY. 

The reading OFA instead of DMNIDWH is suggested by 
Guthe in Kautzsch’s AT’. 

M VIN 733 Sy in the secondary passage v. 14 means on 
account of grain und must, i. e. praying for good harvests 
and vintages. It cannot mean in this connection over their 
food and drink, i. e. during their meal (ef. Lat. super vinum et 
epulas) although © renders: ézi citw cai ote (cf. ert TO detrve, 
Xenoph. Cyrop. 1, 3, 12) and J super triticum et vinum (cf. 
Kings, SBOT 134, 27). Of course, exit may mean also for the 
purpose, for the sake of. 

For YWNIN we must read THIN. Diderlein (apud Gro- 
tium) says: Forsan legendum YINMN, inciderunt se; sic LXX 
KateTeuvovto (secabant sese) qua voce etiam Reg. 18, 28 
utuntur. 

The Hebrew text of the second section of this Hoseanic 
poem should be arranged as follows: 


23 5 ,41 
STAM. Aw TE reRan OYA OMS 7,8 i 
YIN NIT “ND DIZ YIN 9 
53] 0aN NNT IAP AD on 


fy°ab MOMd> = PN () Oa 
SeVI"NIT PA =D JO DTD 


SOTODUANS 353) W3AD WM DPD 


«2207.8 Amp MND OMS 11° ii 


n* 


2 
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[105° WD] nw oy WADE [] 12° 
ws NT IETS om>>yn mano nny 2 


SIWYE ND OAD TID DANK 13* iv 
{OS2962-9 1a" MO Nwp W774} 16" 
"DEP D2 omy 313 1B" 








D'DNID dD (7) DMS (2) Nin 7, 8 (a) 
wpa Dy OMAN AT ON Taw NDT PDI Dw PRI Aay1 10 (3) 
mer $22] SONMWNPI «Poy Iw oNyID = 8: («) 
Dad =< EPMD (IMD) "NN QW 68, 5P (K) 
PPD yA Ww 4° A) |O'S390] MIMD WND —_6 (7) 
2°58 DAN TS ops omabay 597} (a) 
DMYeroo DN = OPUS DWT YD — 19 («) 
sy neyn DPN TY Max = (A) 
MI onyyeD = ad<a> TON 3-28 (un) 
sp pada ‘Ss ypyr xdy soma ‘Sy maT mm DIDS ‘D381 14.13" (v) 
SINT 8D TD! TRIM wrens yt Sy omirpann dy aoban 15 
oe3y7 IavNe Sy Nyy “npn sno 





“n> 6 (7) mw 3 (00) won NWR WIP OND 7, 11> (4) 
GPa 6*(77) P<=>12°(o0) inven Ty psa wmdo Yyp naw mk 4? (pp) 
yina 12 DUBS NID 3 spy ypema ss (vv) 

ov 3p prNs apapd-op paw 16°(¢) 


This may be translated as follows: 


i 7,8 Ephraim «shrinks ‘mong the peoples 
Alike an unturned flapjack; 
9 <Lewdeness consumed her strength,y 
but she does not know it; 
Her hair 4s: sprinkled with gray, 
but she does not «notice: it.6 + 
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ii 5* «Day by day () the princes -were sickened 
with bottles of wine;f 
6° Their dust, if it slept at night, 
was rekindled <«a-mornings.275 
7* They are all hot like an oven, 
thus «completing their doome.« 


iii 11* Ephraim is become like a pigeon, 
gullible, senseless: 
12° []I shall spread my net upon them 
[as soon as they move.]* 
2» Their deeds have now enveloped them, 
they are before Me. 


iv 13° Woe to those who ran away from Me! 
destruction to the traitors! 
16* {} They were like a slackening bow, 
{going back to the Baals. 
Their princes will fall by the sword 
con their day of wrath.» 


(a) 7,8 she (8) Ephraim is (y) 4° they are all adulterers 
(8) 10 Israel’s glory was humbled before Him, yet they did not return 
to their God, Java, nor seek Him despite all this € 

3 They muddle their mind with their badness, 
and with their de-bauches 00 
5” The sportlings fuddbed ¢thebr (amind) 
when their brain <was inflam-ed™* 
6 like a flaming fire (#) 4° they are like a burning oven pp 
7° All their minds fall to the ground, 
none among them invokes Me. 
12> T ‘ll down them like birds of the air, 
cand shut up%¢77 their flock. 
(A) 1 Laid bare is Ephraim’s guilt, Samaria’s badness-w 
(1) 2* But they do not think <in- their heart 
that I mark their badness. 
(v) 3.14 But I will redeem them, though they have spoken lies con- 
cerning Me, and although they did not cry to Me in their 
heart, but howled at their altars, <lacerat-ing their flesh for 
grain and must, thus disobeying Me. Although I had ad- 
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monished them, and strengthened their arms, they planned 
mischief against Me.¢¢ 





(&) 7, 11 they invoked Egypt, they went to Assyria (00) 3 the princes 
(7) 6 like an oven [the dough till it is fermented 
(pp) 4° .a baker stops stirring the fire from the time he has kneaded 
(oc) 12% -in- a cote (rr) 6° in «w dove-house 
(vv) 1 They practice» deceipt, and thieves 

come in, bands engage« in plunder without 
(¢¢) 16° Their tongue derided Me in the land of Egypt. 
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To know = to have sexual commerce 


PAUL HAUPT 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


N §§ 154—156 of the Code of Hammurapi (2123—2081 
B.C.) ilmad, he learned, and the reflexive stem iltamad 
mean he knew in the special sense of he had carnal knowledge; 
§ 154 states: If a man has sexual intercourse with his daughter, 
he shall be expelled from the town, Assyr. Summa amélu” ma- 
ratsu itamad, amélu Sudti dla” wsécisu; cf. Winckler, Die 
Gesetze Hammurabis (Leipzig, 1904) p. 44, n. 2. The etymo- 
logical equivalent of Heb. YT, Assyr. idi is used in this sense, 
of a woman who has not known man, in § 130 of the Code: 
If a man rapes another man’s (espoused) wife who has not 
known a male and lives in the house of her father (cf. BL 108) 
that man shall be put to death. In Deut. 22 24 a virgin be- 
trothed to a man, who is raped by another man, is referred 
to as his neighbor's wife. The phrase who has not known a 
male is expressed in the Code of Hammurapi by sa zikara™ la 
id, just as we have in Jud. 11 39: WS NYT y) NWN, she had 
not known man, and in Num. 11 39: sound ws nyt mws 551 
I, every woman that has known man by lying with a male. 
This passage belongs to the secondary strata of the Priestly 
Code; 13W is a form of the infinitive (GK* § 45, e)* which 
is common in Aramaic (cf. JAJO, Ezr.7 20). I have pointed 
out in Kings (SBOT) 179 that Sond 195 means he said speak- 
ing, not he spoke saying. Consequently it would be more cor- 
rect to translate: Every woman that has lain with a male, 
knowing man. It is possible, however, that It 32009 is 


1 For the abbreviations see above, p. 41. 
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merely a gloss derived from It J2WD wT ND WE in the 
following verse. 

In Syriac (and in Samaritan) we find instead of > and y? 
in this special sense the verb DM, to know, to discern, to be 
wise or experienced; the original meaning of MOIN, wisdom 
is experience; see Haupt, Koheleth (Leipzig, 1905) p. 29, 
n. 8. Ethiopic @mdra, to know (originally to see, Assyr. amdaru) 
and Arabic ys to know are used in the same way. The 
primary connotation of ye is to smell; it is the Assyr. eréu 
which means both to smell (be fragrant; cf. SG] 24, below) and 
to be wise (ZDMG 65, 562). To smell, to perceive through 
the nose, may mean to perceive in any way; to smell out de- 
notes to find out by minute investigation. A sneaking spy is a 
smeller. French sentir means to smell, to perceive, to feel. Our 
sense is derived from the same word, Scent is merely an in- 
correct spelling of sent. We also say to sniff danger and to 
nose for to find out. Thieves call an informer a nose. Ac- 
cording to Pliny (14, 90) Cato said that women were kissed by 
their relatives for the purpose of finding out whether they had 
partaken of any intoxicating beverage; Roman women were 
originally not permitted to drink wine (propinguos feminis os- 
culum dare ut scirent an temetum olerent ... non licebat id 
feminis Romae bibere). For the connection between hissing 
and smelling see JAOS 28, 120. 130, also BL 3 (Cant. 7 8). 

Also the original meaning of YT, to know may have been 
to smell and to be fragrant. I pointed out SFG 22, 1 (ef. 
Delitzsch, Prol. 26; contrast Schwally, TLZ 24, 357) that 
yT was a verbum cum" originario. The causative of this stem 
in Ethiopic is YTS, not YTS. Heb. PWT (Aram. YTS) is a 


form like WAI from Was = Use: Arab. As em east 
Kwkd. he imposed upon himself the pilgrimage to Mecca stands 
for Ss); from E%9 (contrast NBSS 203; for Mehri wida, to 
know, see ZA 2, 278). The noun ede is said to denote gum- 
dragon, saffron, and sapan (or bukkum, i. e. wie) wood. Gum- 


dragon or dragon’s blood is a dark red-brown resin, Pliny 
(33, 116) calls it cinnabaris (kuvaBapr IvduKcov = atua dpaxovros). 
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The dragon’s blood of Socotra is obtained from Dracaena cin- 
nabari. Saffron is in Hebrew =a) (BL 95) = Assyr. kurkanit 
(HW 436%, 1.3; SG1 129; KM 55, below; 142, ad 1.10; MVAG 
9, 209). Both dragon’s blood. and saffron were used, not only 
as dyes, but also as perfumes and for medicinal purposes; so 
the original meaning of ¢djt may have been adpwua. Syr. simmé, 
drug, medicine, poison, pigment, which is identical with Arab. 
samm, poison, and Sammdméat, perfumes, is derived from Sumer. 
Sem, apwua (SG1 263; contrast NBSS 95). Cf. ZA 30, 61. 

According to Baumann (ZAT 28, 31. 125) YR, to have 
sexual intercourse means originally to acknowledge, to care for. 
Schwally (ZDMG 52, 163) thinks, the primary connotation 
is to learn whether the bride is virgo intacta; in the East much 
importance is still attached to the tokens of virginity referred 
to in Deut. 22 15, although the criterion is not an infallible one 
(see Driver ad loc. in ICC; cf. BL 41. 117. 133; EB 690; 
DB 4, 595, +. 596"). But YT is used both of men and women; 
a woman cannot test the virginity of a man. Socin suggested, 
the original meaning might be to see the face of the bride (cf. 
BL 101, n 4). But YT is used also of homosexual intercourse 
(Gen. 19 5). Moreover Greek yryvooxew (Lat. cognoscere) has 
the same meaning, not only in the LXX and in the NT, but 
also in profane authors, e. g. im Plutarch’s Alexander, c. 21 
(cf. the passages quoted in Gesenius’ Thesaurus, p. 571°). 
The idea that this use of YT as well as of yryvwoxew and cog- 
noscere may have been influenced by this special use of Assyr. 
lamadu and idi (AkF 46) seems to me untenable. There is 
no doubt a connection between yryvooxev, to know and yiyve- 
cOa, to be born. Greek yrwros means not only known, but 
also related by blood, kinsman, just as Heb. YT, from YT, 
to know, means, not acquaintance, but relation, relative. In 
English, kin means race, breed, family, and ken denotes know!l- 
edge; we have also to ken = to beget, to bring forth. The 
Germanic forms have been discussed by Collitz on p. 91 of 
his monograph Das schwache Priiteritum und seine Vor- 
geschichte (Giéttingen, 1912) = Hesperia, No. 1. 

Also in Sumerian, 2, to know, has the same sexual meaning, 
e. g. ASKT 119, 18. In Sumerian incantations we often find 
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references to female kids (Assyr. wnégéti; cf. lis)” which 
have not known males (Sumer. nitag-nu-zu), Assyr. la petéti, 
lit. wnopened (cf. HW 101%. 312”. 553*. 616°; SG1 226. 286). 
This wnropened does not mean imperforate, but unplowed. 
Assyr. peti = Heb. MAB (cf. Is. 28 24; JHUC, No. 163, p. 89°) 
means also to plow, especially for the first time (cf. § 44 of 
the Code of Hammurapi) and post-Biblical TWIN, plowing 
is used also of sexual congress (ZDMG 65, 562, 1. 11; AJSL 
27, 62, n. 9). Also Arab. & = has this special meaning. Cf. 
also MAD'S NOT NAYES, Git. 69> (BT 5, 604) and MND MND 
(Keth. 9*”) = open door, i. e. not virgo intacta (for nds, Cant. 
8 8, see BL 5). Greek yépoos means both wntilled, uncultivated 
and unmarried, childless (cf. also Gdo€ and Lat. sulcus), 

The connection between mental knowledge and carnal knowl- 
edge is evident in the Biblical legend of the Fall of Man which 
symbolizes the first sexual congress. He who eats of the for- 
bidden fruit in the midst of the garden loses his childlike in- 
nocence; his eyes are opened, just as Adam and Eve perceived 
that they were naked. Celibacy was the ideal of the early 
Christian Church, conjugal copulation was regarded as some- 
thing unholy, a result of the Fall (cf. Matt. 19 12, 1 Cor. 717; 
RE* 5, 192, 10; EB" 17, 754°). Not to know good and evil 
(that is, to be incapable of discerning between right and wrong; 
cf. Skinner’s Genesis, p. 96) means to be like a child. Odyss. 
18, 228 Telemachus says to his mother, Penelope: I am in- 
telligent, and know good and evil, I am no longer a child, 


$5 ve, “a , ‘ > a 
auTap eyo Oupo voew Kat olda exacra, 


5 , ‘ bd , , > , 9 
ecOXa Te Kat TA XEpeta’ Tapos O €Tt pros Ha. 


The Hebrew to know good and evil corresponds in some respects 

2A male kid is lala; cf. KB 6, 2, p. 84, 1.57; HW 377% In Syriac, 
xp3y means offset, sucker; cf. “34s, stalk and ,8s. I stated in Ezekiel 
(SBOT) 64, 36 (cf. ZDMG 64, 704, 1. 14) that the Arabic diminutive form 
qutél was originally qutal; Assyr. unéqu stands for ‘undqu (cf. VG 1, 186, 
also 351—353). The @ is preserved in uz@lu, young gazelle, and suqdaqu, 
lane (= 383; cf. ZDMG 64, 708, 1. 24). These forms have not been con- 
sidered by Néldeke, Beitr. z. semit. Sprachwissenschaft (Strassburg, 
1904) p. 30. 

3 Of. eppaba, be opened! (Mark 7 34; S$ nmpnx md xi) and Néldeke, 
Mand. Gr. p. 213; Dalman?, § 59, 5. 
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to our phrase to cut one’s eye-teeth, i. e. to know what is what, 
to be old enough to understand things; the eye-teeth are usually 
the last of the exposed teeth to appear (cf. JBL 21, 6; BL 66; 
ZDMG 63, 519, 1. 25; JAOS 32, 5; CoE 505. 510. 511; also 
ZAT 35, 36). € uses YI YR, lit. knowing knowledge, i. e. 
sexually mature for & YP3 PAW which denotes a little boy 
below the age of puberty (AJSL 22, 255). 

In the cuneiform script the ideograms for Sumer. zu, to 
know, and sw, body, are originally identical. I have pointed 
out in AJSL 26, 1 that certain words for body have also the 
special meaning membrum virile, e. g. Talmud. 73 and Greek 
an (contrast peed 1). The oldest form of the character su 


(<G, originally ‘ +7 ) seems to represent the hypogastric (or su- 


prapubic) region at the middle of the lowest part of the abdomen; 
the ideogram means therefore also to increase. According to 
Delitzsch, Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen (1907) p. 140 the 
character zu means great of eye (<b +H = it] ) but 
the ideogram for eye is originally not triangular, but round, a 
segment of a circle with a horizontal line after it, which rep- 
resents the optic nerve (|-; cf. BA 9,1, p. 104, No. 406). 
Hilprecht stated in the second part of his Old Babylonian 
Inscriptions chiefly from Nippur (Philadelphia, 1896) p. 41, n. 6: 
Originally zu and sw had the same ideogram, which represents 
a vessel (cistern?) into which water flows. Zu means, therefore, 
to flow into or to pour into, to add, then to increase one’s knowl- 
edge, to learn, to know. Barton (BA 9, 2, p. 4) thinks, the 
character represents a storage-jar with lines: either for orna- 
mentation or to indicate the contents of the jar; the storage-jar 
suggested the idea of increase, gain, and the ability to secure 
gain, such as wisdom, knowledge. This is just as impossible as 
the explanation given in Langdon’s Sumerian grammar that 
the sign sw represents a frame for stretching skins upon. Both 
zu, knowledge, and su, body, represent originally the suprapubic 
region. We find sf for both zu and su (BA 9, 1, p. 2, No. 7). 


The hairiness of the genitals, which appears at puberty, symbol- 
izes physical and mental maturity, procreation and discernment. 
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There is a connection between pubescence and knowledge. 
The age of consent (i. e. the intelligent concurrence in the 
adoption of the contract) for marriage was fixed by the common 
law at 14 for males, and 12 for females, and 14 is also the age of 
discretion. The entire period before 14 is called the age of 
nurture (CD 108°). At 14 both sexes are held to have arrived 
at years of discretion and are fully responsible to the criminal 
law. In Scotland the law fixes the attainment of puberty at 14 
in males, and 12 in females, In Austria the nubile age is 14 
for either sex, subject to the consent of the parents (EB" 1, 
373"). In the villages near Jerusalem a girl generally marries 
at the age of 12 or 13 (BL 111). 

This explains the connection between discretion, knowledge, 
and carnal knowledge, sexual congress. In the Biblical legénd 
of the Fall of Man the Serpent symbolizes carnal desire, sexual 
appetite, concupiscence. This is the original sin which has been 
transmitted to all descendants of Adam; only the innocents are 
free from it. The Serpent in the story of the Fall of Man is a 
later addition: in the original form of the legend Eve (which 
means serpent; JAOS 32, 14, n, 29; CoE, n. 13) was the sole 
seductress. 
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Assyr. atmu, fledgling, in the Old Testament 


PAUL HAUPT 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


N the memorial volume published on May 17, 1914 in honor 

of Julius Wellhausen I have shown that the Assyr. miu, 
colt = Arab. muhr is found in the Song of Deborath: instead 
of J"), which is supposed to mean rugs or saddle-cloths, we 
must read }, or ]W9, and Ja by "IW" is a late gloss to "299 
MYDAS which formed the beginning of the original poem (cf. 
JAOS 34, 422). While méirw means colt, Assyr. ma@ru, which 
is derived from the same stem, is the common term for son. 
For the etymology of this word and its connection with 71M" 
see ZDMG 69, 170, 1. 19; cf. GB” xvii, ad 398* and 403%, also 
my paper on Assyr. métr-nisgi, war-horse (GB™ xviii’, 1. 6) in 
AJSL 32, part 3 (contrast ZA 17, 357). 

Another synonym of méru is atmu, nestling, fledgling, especi- 
ally young pigeon. Sennacherib (vi, 19) says in his account 
of the Battle of Halfile (AL? 74): ki $a atmi summati kudsudi 
itaraqu libbusun, their heart cracked like that of a chased 
young pigeon (they were pigeon-heurted). Assyr. tardqu cor- 
responds to Heb. PJ for which we have Pi in Eccl. 12 6 (ef. 
GB” xix, ad 776): }OIT Dan pr Nd WS IY, ere the cord 
of silver (the spinal cord) be snapped (for n = r cf. ZDMG 
63, 517, 1. 41). 

Hos, 11 4 Juv says that He watched Israel’s first steps like 
a nurse supporting, with leading-strings, a child beginning to 
walk (cf. Deut. 32 11; JBL 33, 81). We use leading-strings 
now in the sense of restraining guidance; what was formerly 
known as leading-string is now called safety-strap. In French 


‘1 For the abbreviations see above, p. 41. 
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you say mener un enfant a la lisiére or laisse, i. e. our leash. 
The term leading-strings® is used also for yoke-lines, i. e. the 
ropes attached to the ends of the yoke, or bar, of the rudder- 
head. Dr. Ember informs me that the modern Heb. names 
for leading-strings are MIWV, or TVYS ‘Son, or San nna. 
The last term is, of course, based on the gloss in Hos, 113 
where we must read: 


D‘ANDT INT WIND) OMS SNOT “DIN 


I taught Ephraim to walk, 
but they know not that I nursed them. 


The verb YT in the present passage does not mean to acknowl- 
edge (ZAT 28, 24). For yr x5, they know not (€ Tyr N51) 
see GK* § 106, g. The reputed Tiphel “A5IN is miswriting 
for the Hiphil ‘M5397 (so Marti) and the 9 before D™ DN be- 
longs to the following tertiary gloss YAY by pnp», He took 
them on His arms (cf. WF 217, below). Duhm (ZAT 31, 35) 
reads ryTy? inNnp?, which is supposed to mean ihn nehmend 
an(!) seinen Armen. He thinks the meter is 3+2. The verb 
Ss cannot be derived from Assyr. tarkullu (GB 744*) since 
this word (cf. HW 303; SGl 140) means mooring-post; cf. 
Ct pillar, from ws to fasten. Arab. dS}; on the other 
hand, is connected with oA, lit. footer = foot-hawker, and a) 
(for g = k see ZDMG 65, 107, 14, and for / = n ZA 34, 230; 
GB” xvii’, 1. 4). Instead of DISD, J healed them we must 
read DYAND = OND, LT nursed them. According to Geo. A. 
Smith, The Twelve Prophets (1896) 1, 294 this hemistich means 
They knew not that I healed them—presumably when they fell 
and hurt themselves. For the 8 instead of ° in D°ANSD" see 
GK* § 75, rr. On the other hand, we find in Assyrian instead 
of AB, to sink, decline (Jud. 19 9) from which D385 (= O54; 
cf. ZAT 34, 143, below) is derived, "39, e. g. lam Samak radi, 
before the sun sets (see my paper on Assyr. rabi, to sink = 


2 The modern use of safety-strap, or security-strap, instead of leading- 
strings is incorrect. A security-strap is a belt for a baby in a high-chair 
or baby-carriage. This belt is fastened around a baby’s waist, and the 
ends are carried around the back of the chair. : 
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Heb. raphéh in AJSL 32, part 3). We cannot read DKS 


= DNB, from AB = 4) = S55 to spread the wings, shield, 


protect, since this root appears in Hebrew as AM (cf. AJSL 
23, 245; GB™ 756%). For 3 cf. Ezek. 19 2, Lam. 2 22. Just 
as we find in Lam. 2 22 3% in connection with MBV, so trib 
appears in Assyrian as a synonym of uwtappi = utappih (ASKT 
46, 44; cf. ZA 30, 98). 

For leading-strings Hosea used the term BAS ‘9n, lit. 
fledgling-strings or youngster-strings. SA DIS is a phonetic cor- 
ruption of DAS (GB" xiv, ad 10”). We can hardly assume that 
DAS became OTN in Hebrew owing to the final m, although this 
partial assimilation is common in Assyrian (SFG 43, 2; AG? 
§$ 57, c; AJSL 26, 230, n.*). Similarly we say rhythm with 
5 instead FA. Delitzsch formerly read admu instead of atmu; 
but the byform atamu shows that the stem was BAS, not DI8 
(HW 721*; AL? 157°). The incorrect reading admu is still 
found in Dennefeld’s Geburts-Omina (Leipzig, 1914) p. 84, 
1.5; (cf. pp. 88. 220). Winckler (AoF 3, 231) thought that 
DONS in Hos. 11 4 meant leather; for AAAS he read DOS, ich 
will sie herumschleppen. Gritz (Psalmen, p. 144) suggested 
JOM for O18; this reading has been adopted by Cheyne and 
Nowack, but in his Hmendationes Greetz proposed DOM 
or DY. 

I believe that atmu, fledgling, is connected with wmmu, 
mother, just as we have in Assyrian atau = axu, brother (AW 
269; HW 39°; atxi is plural) and atmt, speech (HW 82°; 
AG? § 40, b) from améi, to speak = TOA (not = MH, GBY 
217; cf. OLZ 17, 6). Also Assyr. amiitu, entrails (and extispicy, 
omen) is derived from this stem; cf. “YQ Wan (Jer. 31 20, Cant. 
5 4) and TYO Pian (Is. 63 15) as well as Assyr. iccarix kabitti 
(HW 574°). An etymological connection between amiétu and 
Dy (HK 89. 176) is impossible. For the meanings of TNT 
cf. my paper on the Trumpets of Jericho in WZKM 23, 361. 
Jensen (KB 6, 2, p. 92, 1. 39; p. 94, 1. 12) reads a(t)he for 
atxé, but this parenthesizing is gratuitous; the character aT 
cannot be read @ in Assyrian; nor can at be ideogram for 
brother. Schrader made this mistake more than forty 
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years ago in his Héllenfahrt der Istar (1874) p. 106 (cf. RP 
3, 137). 

If atmu, fledgling, is derived from O8, the primary meaning 
of the word may be mothered (cf. Span. madrero). Since we 
have a number of stems with an initial * instead of an original 
S (ZA 2, 278) DN, orphan might be regarded as a privative 
(NBSS 101) reflexive of BS8, so that the original connotation 
would be unmothered, although OW means fatherless rather 
than motherless. Delitzsch, Assyr. Studien (1874) p. 148 
identified Assyr. atamu with Heb. DUN, but OWN = pat would 
appear in Assyrian as itdmu or itému; cf. aru = "Wr Andgati, 
milch-camels (Syr. SPIO NOI; cf. Syr. NAPND, wet-nurse 

= Assyr. musénigtt, ZDMG 34, 761, n.1) is a loanword; 
see BA 1, 171, n.*; AkF 50; NBSS 205 (cf. © SHI = 
rINp3). | 

JuvuH says of Israel in Hos. 11 4: 


So) Poy TAX} «OMS aNd wa 


I led it with fledgling-strings, 
I bent over it, and fed it. 


Cf. GB" xviii, ad 500°. Peiser, Hosea (Leipzig, 1914) p. 47 
reads for the second hemistich: 5°39 O75 A'AN), which is sup- 
posed to mean wnd bin ihnen Helfer; he adds: Der Sinn er- 
innert an MS: Similarly Riessler (cf. JBL 32, 111, n. 13) 
renders: Ich neigte mich thnen zu, um ihnen Widerstandskraft 
zu verleihen, deriving S38 from b>", following © durjcomat. 
3 declinavi ad eum ut vesceretur is prefer: able. Nor must we 
read D2NN} instead of DIN} (cf. GK® § 68, g, n. 1; § 49, e). 
Rashi correctly explains our passage: TWN Down ahaa) 
133 FAS OTS OF PW WS OD pana, I constantly led 
them with soft cords wherewith a man leads his child (ef. 
Wiinsche’s Hosea, p. 486). An old glossator has added to 
ons “an (which should not precede, but follow }I2WON)) the 
explanation TIAN AW Aya, with cords of love. Nowack cor- 
rectly marks this as a gloss. Bonds of an enemy would be 
mANIw MINDY, cords of hatred. Peiser cancels DIN Y3M3, 
and leaves MAAX MIMAYa in the text. 
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After TIAN MINIYA we find a second explanatory addition, 
omnd Sy Sy ‘om. ond ANN, which is supposed to mean 
And I was unto them as they that take off the yoke on their 
jaws. A yoke, however, is not on the jaw, or on the cheek, 
but on the neck (cf. JBL 32, 113, n. 23 and p. 169 of the 
translation of Ezekiel in SBOT). $ therefore gives the un- 
warranted, but sensible, rendering pp JO STI OM. But 
we must evidently read: ANA nana poy comin ond ant 
ony, J was to them like those who hold up children with 
strings under their armpits (cf. Jer. 38 12 and GB” xviii, ad 
589°). There were male nurses for children: we read in Num. 
11 12 py FS JONT NB" WHS, as a (male) nurse carries the 


sucking child, and in Is. 49 23 we find: 
TMP yo one = PAK spay a) mm 


And kings will be thy nurses, 
their princesses ‘thy wet-nurses. 


Cf. ZAT 34, 230, 1. 8. The word ody, children in our pas- 
sages was corrupted to by by, yoke wpon, whereupon the 
following FAM, under was omitted as was also the preceding 
mana, owing to the ama in the preceding verse (vertical 
haplography). Both O%>Y and O43 were written “dy, 
“an (cf. AJSL 26, 205, ii). At OND is a corruption of 
ODnY or, rather, ONY. The noun TY is the masculine to 
nny, pit. In post-Biblical Hebrew we find both WW and 
‘Mwit M3 for armpit. In Assyrian we have Sardtu = Aram. 
SOSNY (cf. GB" s. v. FIN). 

In Shabb. 128° (BT 1, 633, below) we read: TTD WNT 
Mao) Ans So sinw 732 SS TTS 33 AS 
TOS WNIT OS Das TMS, A woman may lead her child on 
the sabbath. Rabbi Jehudah said, When?—She may do it in 
case the child lifts up and puts down one foot after the other; 
but when it drags, it is not permitted. For SOS, 7. e. SOS 
(not “VAS or SOS; cf. Dalman’s Worterbuch and Al- 
brecht’s Neuwhebr. Gr. § 14) see AJSL 22, 251, and for MT 
cf. Is. 38 15, Ps. 42 5 (where ’A read D348, J led them instead 
of TTS for TTS). 

6 
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It is hardly necessary to add that Hos. 11 2 is a theologi- 
cal gloss; for WP read “NPD and OF) = %“3BO for DIED, 
following © xaOws werexadera and ék tpocwrov: adrol x, 7. é. 
sini soya = yp yo. 

The two genuine lines of Hosea’s beautiful poem should be 
read as follows: 


SIAM OM son AAA Nw IPT 1 
SAINT POY AAT «ON “Da wR 4 


1 In Israel’s youth I loved it, 
from Egypt I called my child; 


4 I led it with leading-strings, 
I bent over it, and fed it. 
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Final Constructions of Biblical Hebrew 


HINCKLEY G. MITCHELL 
TUFTS COLLEGE 


Preface.—The construction without a connective.—The construction with 

1.—The construction with ‘ss.—The construction with yw %.—The 

construction with Ws (-¥).—The construction with 5.—The construction 

with *Ad35.—The construction with m.—The construction with }2.—The 

construction with }8.—The construction with yn>.—The construction 
with "W393. 


HE subject of this study was suggested by the distinguished 

scholar, Professor Franz Delitzsch. The result was a 
dissertation presented to the Philosophical Faculty at Leipzig, 
a part of which was printed privately under the title “Some 
Final Constructions of Biblical Hebrew” in 1879. This bro- 
chure has been cited now and then, but no one, with the 
exception of Professor Eduard Kénig', seems to have given it 
serious consideration. 

It was due to Konig, in part, that a complete edition was 
undertaken; for it was he who, by calling attention to the 
incompleteness of the first, made the author feel that he owed 
it to himself to produce the chapters on constructions which 
he was apparently supposed to have overlooked or ignored. 
The impulse thus given, however, was strengthened by the 
advice of American friends who, after examining the original 
manuscript, advised the publication of it in its entirety. 

The whole has been carefully rewritten, every statement 
tested, and all the notes verified. In some places the outline 


1 Syntax, § 396a, and elsewhere. 
6* 
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has been more fully developed, and new notes have been added 
to, or substituted for, the old ones. 

The aim has always been, more clearly to define and more 
fully to illustrate the constructions discussed, and thus to 
prepare the way for a more satisfactory interpretation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 


The construction without a connective 


The simplest and easiest way to indicate a dependence of a 
word or clause on another is that in which the two are placed 
in immediate juxtaposition without « connective. It is there- 
fore probably the most primitive, and it must have been a 
very frequent arrangement in the early history of the Hebrew 
language.” There are many instances of it in the Old Testa- 
ment, especially in poetry. In such cases it would be too much 
to say that anything definite is expressed. At most there is 
suggested a relation the nature of which the reader is expected 
to be intelligent enough to be able to understand; but this 
challenge to the imagination is so effective that the very 
incompleteness of the expression sometimes produces greater 
vividness than would result from the use of the proper 
connective. 

When two clauses are thus associated the verb of the second 
is oftenest in the imperfect, but the imperative also occurs. In 
both cases there is sometimes difficulty in determining just 
what is the relation that the writer intended to suggest, the 
imperfect as well as the imperative being capable of more 
than one interpretation. Thus, for example, there is room for 
doubt whether the imperfect in Isa. 41 7, or the imperative in 
Proy. 20 13, denotes purpose or result. Ordinarily, however, 
the context more or less clearly indicates which is intended. 
The following examples of the final construction without a 
connective are arranged with reference not only to the form of 
the verb in the clause denoting a purpose itself, but also to the 
character of the clause or sentence on which it depends. The 
succession may be: 


2 Konig, Syn., § 59b. 
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1. Perfect Imperfect. 

In Isa. 41 2 one may translate, that he may deliver 
nations, &e. In Job 30 28 the imperfect takes the place of 
an infinitive after DIP. See below. In Neh. 13 19 the purpose 
is negative, that there might not enter, &e.*; also in Exod. 39 23, 
where the verb 1 is to be supplied. See 28 32. 

2. Imperfect consecutive Imperfect. 

On Job 16 8 see 30 28. In 2 Chr. 4 6 the imperfect is in a 
parenthetical clause explanatory of one in which the purpose is 
denoted by an infinitive with 5. Add Isa. 41 7, rendered, that 
it may not be moved. 

3. Imperfect Imperfect. 

Lev. 16 30, another explanatory clause after an infinitive 
with b. Ps. 55 7 (6), where the second imperfect is a cohortative; 
65 5 (4) 88 11 (10) 102 14. On the last two see above, Job 30 2s. 
In Exod. 28 32 the purpose is negative. Comp. 39 23 above. 

4. Imperfect Imperative. 

Ps. 110 2, rendered, that thou mayst rule, &c.* 

5. Perfect consecutive Imperfect. 

Num. 35 11. See Eng. Vers., to be cities of refuge. 

6. Imperative ..... Imperfect. 

Exod. 18 19, rendered, that I may advise thee; Ps. 9 21 (20) 
34 12 (11) 51 16 (14) 61 8 (7) 86 11, the parallel clause having 
the infinitive with -. 118 19 (bis) 119 17, with which comp. v. 144; 
Lam. 3 30. In Exod. 7 9 the dependent verb has the jussive 
form,® in Ps. 39 5 (4)’ and 119 145 the cohortative. In the 
following the purpose is negative, with 5S instead of the more 
usual JB: Exod. 10 28 (juss.); Judg. 13 4a, in many MSS. and 
; Ps. 19 14 (13); Job 36 21 (juss.). 

7. Imperative Imperative. 

Deut. 1 21, where go up, occupy clearly means go up to 


3 For xb 5 Heb. MSS. have xb, and a few, both Heb. and Gr., have 
x5 Wx or the equivalent. 

4 6S have the connective. 

5 On the main verb see 68S. 

6 Sam. has the connective. 

7 Some MSS. have the connective. 
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occupy; 1 Sam. 20 36; Jer. 48 6; Hosea 10 12; Prov. 20 13. 
Here, perhaps, belong also certain idiomatic expressions in 
which the leading verb is 77, Dip, or a similar one. See 
Gen. 37 14 444 &e. 

8. Participle .. . . . Imperfect. 

Isa. 5 11 (bis). Comp. 1 Sam, 29 11, where the infinitive with 

is used of a single act. 


In the passages cited, when there is a second purpose, it 
is regularly connected with the first by } conjunctive, but in 
Ps. 118 19 the connective is omitted. In Num. 35 11 the second 
final clause has a perfect consecutive, in Exod. 18 19 a jussive, 
in Ps. 55 7 (6) and 119 17 a cohortative, and in Isa. 41 2 and 
Jer. 48 6 a simple imperfect. 

A simple imperfect is sometimes used in the second of two 
final clauses, the first of which has an infinitive with 5. In such 
cases the second may be: 

1. Substantially a repetition of the first, as in Lev. 16 30 and 
2 Chr. 4 6; or 

2. Simply coérdinate with it, as in Jer. 4 17. 

Note. In Syriac the omission of the connective before a final 
clause is comparatively frequent, and the perfect as well as the 
imperfect and the imperative is used in this construction. See 
Uhlemann, §§ 60, 5, b; 62, 2; 85, 4, d, 8. 


The construction with } 


The conjunction } is not a mere copulative. It was originally 
a demonstrative, and always retained more or less distinct 
traces of this signification.” There is a construction implying 
purpose in which it is employed. Ewald is disposed to allow a 
very frequent occurrence in this sense. He makes the assertion 
that, “since the particle retains its successive force, N51 before 
the imperfect may mean daf nicht = damit nicht, whether 
reference be had to the present or the future”, and that 


8 The verss. have a connective. 
9 Driver, § 122; BDB., p. 251. 
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“} alone may mean daf = damit with the perfect consecutive”. 
These assertions are expressly denied by Béttcher, who insists 
that 1 can properly be said to become equal to damit “only 
before a jussive or an intentional (cohortative) the very nature 
of which it is to denote volition or purpose”."* Driver's state- 
ment is, “that the weak 3 is used with the imperfect—as a 
jussive or cohortative, if these exist in distinct forms, though 
not exclusively even then—2in order to express the design or 
purpose of a preceding act”.” 

The truth seems to be that 1, by virtue of its demonstrative 
force, calls attention to an intimate relation between the clauses 
connected, but that the nature of the relation must be deter- 
mined by a consideration of the clauses themselves, and 
especially of the modes by which the states or acts involved 
are presented. When the verb of the dependent clause is a 
voluntative, that is, either a jussive, or a cohortative, or an 
imperative, the form, in itself, suggests purpose, especially if 
the verb of the main clause, also, is a voluntative. When the 
dependent verb has the form of a simple imperfect, as in the 
case of the construction without the connective, there is some- 
times difficulty in deciding on the precise relation of the 
clauses. If the leading verb is a voluntative, this other is 
usually influenced by it, so that it denotes, if not a pure 
purpose, an intentional result. In the Pentateuch the simple 
imperfect, in form, is often employed in a virtual command 
and followed by another imperfect, or its equivalent, denoting 
the end that the act or attitude commanded will serve. This is 
the construction to which Ewald refers in the passage quoted, 
and he seems to be perfectly correct in his interpretation of it. 
Indeed, the imperfect, in and of itself, without the influence 
of a preceding voluntative, may, as has been shown, denote a 
purpose. It is required only that the verb be essentially sub- 
ordinate to that of the main clause, and that the agent presum- 
ably perceive this relation. 

The final constructions in Hebrew differ in the degree of 


979, 3. See also Konig, Syn., § 364 0, p. 
3 60; comp. § 111. 
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confidence they permit concerning the fulfilment of a given 
purpose. The one with 1, as has been suggested, strictly speak- 
ing, denotes an intended result; that is, it presents the end of 
the act or attitude described or recommended as something 
whose attainment is not merely desired but more or less con- 
fidently expected. 

In translating this construction it is usually best to use the 
English conjunction that between the clauses. In so doing, 
however, one must remember that the Hebrew did not so 
clearly define the thought to be conveyed, but said, and intended 
to say, for example, in Gen. 24 56, Dismiss me, and I will go 
to my master. See Konig, Syn., § 364 p. 

The construction with } is frequent in the Old Testament. 
The examples that have been noted follow, arranged, like those 
without a connective, according to the forms of the verbs in the 
connected clauses: 


1. Perfect Imperfect. 

The number of examples under this and the next two heads 
is naturally small, but there are enough to illustrate some of 
the possibilities in these combinations. 

In Dan. 8 12, rendered, that it may cast truth to the earth, 


the dependent verb is a jussive.” In Is. 41 26, where there are 
two final clauses, the first has a cohortative, in form, but the 
second omits the ending. In Jer. 5 28, where the verb, omitted 
in the Greek, is perhaps a gloss, and Lam. 1 19, the form does 
not admit of modification. 


2. Perfect ..... Perfect consecutive. 

In Exod. 31 6 the perfect of the main clause, since it conveys 
a promise or assurance, is followed by the same construction as 
an imperfect. See GK, § 106, 3 (a). 


3. Imperfect consecutive ..... Imperfect. 
Isa. 41 7; 2 Chr. 23 19; in both of which the purpose is 
negative.* 


18 By a slight change in the text, following 9, one might read that 
truth might be cast to the earth, but (finally), &c. Comp. Kittel. 

14 There are cases in which an imperfect seems to have the same 
force with 1 consecutive as with 1 conjunctive. Thus, 2 Sam. 1111s best 
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4. Imperfect .... . Imperfect. 

The use of the imperfect in final clauses after an.imperfect 
is sometimes due to the operation of the law for the succession 
of the tenses, which requires that, when the perfect with 3 
consecutive would be in order, if the verb is separated from 
the connective by the negative or any emphatic word or words, 
it must become an imperfect. In such cases its final force is 
largely dependent on the connection. The imperfect, however, 
may, and often does, itself denote purpose, especially in the 
voluntative forms, when it usually attaches itself immediately 
to the connective, thus making more evident the writer’s mean- 
ing. The analysis that follows will indicate how frequently the 
imperfect is used after the imperfect to denote purpose, and 
how varied is the usage with reference to the two in the Old 
Testament. 


a. When the purpose is affirmative; 


_ (1) After a command or a request, the dependent verb has: 

(a) The jussive form: Gen. 19 20, that my soul may live. 

(b) The cohortative form, of which there are several examples: 
Gen. 50 5; Exod. 3 18 4 18 5 3; 1 Sam. 27 5; 2 Sam. 18 19; 
2 Kings 7 13; Isa. 5 19, where 1 is used in parallelism with 
yn; 41 23; Jonah 17; Dan. 1 12; Neh. 5 2; 1 Chr. 13 2¢. 

(c) A form unmodified, though capable of modification: 
2 Sam. 19 38; Isa. 66 5; Ps. 51 9 (7) (bis). 

(d) An ambiguous form: Gen. 1 9 26 19 32 41 34”; Exod. 5 9; 
Deut. 1 22 3 25; Josh. 7 3; Judg. 13 8; Isa. 23 557; Jer. 40 15; 
Prov. 31 7; Job 21 19; Dan. 1 12. 


(2) After a question implying desire the dependent verb 
has: 


(a) The jussive form: 1 Kings 22 20 = 2 Chr. 18 19. 
(b) The cohortative form: Judg. 9 29; Amos 8 5 (bis). 


translated, to destroy the children of Ammon, and 1 Kings 1517, to build 
Ramah, because, if strictly rendered, the former anticipates a result the 
attainment of which is yet to be described and the latter one that is 
not to be attained. See 2 Sam. 12 296 31; 1 Kings 15 22. In both cases the 
infinitive with 5 would be more correct and intelligible. 

18 For Yom r., with 6, wan. 
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(c) An unmodified form: Exod. 2 7, if the punctuation is 
correct. 

(d) An ambiguous form: Deut. 30 12 13; 2 Sam. 15 4; Isa. 19 12; 
Jonah 1 11; Job 11 6"; Lam. 2 13. 


(3) After an expression of deprecation the dependent verb 
has the cohortative form: Gen. 18 30 32; Judg. 6 39. 


(4) After an expression of intention the dependent verb has: 
(a) The jussive form: 1 Sam. 18 21. 
(b) An ambiguous form: Exod. 3 3 8 4 (8); 2 Chr. 28 23. 


(5) After a simple declaration the dependent verb is a 
jussive: Lev. 26 43%; 1 Kings 13 33"*; Ezek. 14 7; Ps. 9 10 (9). 
J ? to) ? 


b. When the purpose is negative: 


(1) After a command or a request the dependent verb is a 
simple imperfect with 85: Exod. 30 20; Lev. 19 17° 20 14; 
Deut. 20 8 (comp. vs. 5-7) 25 6; 2 Sam. 14 11; Jer. 11 19; 
Ps. 83 5 (4); Est. 1 19; Neh. 2 17. 


(2) After a question implying desire the same construction is 
found: Judg. 21 17 (6). See Moore. 


(3) After a prohibition or a refusal, with 5 or its equivalent, 
the dependent verb is a simple imperfect, with the same nega- 
tive particle: Gen. 14 23 (with ON); Num. 18 3 32; Deut. 1 42 
17 17 18 16 24 15; 2 Sam. 21 17; Isa. 7 12; Jer. 11 21. 

(4) After a refusal or an excuse, with oS, also, the dependent 
verb is a simple imperfect and the negative N5: Lev. 10 9 162; 
2 Sam. 13 25; Jer. 25 6 37 20 38 24. 

(5) After a simple declaration the usage is still the same: 
Jer. 10 4. 


5. Imperfect ..... Perfect consecutive. 

a. When the purpose is affirmative: 

(1) After a command or a request: Gen. 43 14; Exod. 8 23 (27) 
16 For pv r., with the verss., 1m. 

17 Sam. has a perfect consecutive. 


18 The verss. have the equivalent of the plural with 1 consecutive. 
19 For xb Sam. has 5x. 
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24 (28) (comp. v. 25 [29], with the infinitive) 10 25; Deut. 2 28 (bis) 
16 18 19 45 245 13; 2 Sam. 21 6; 1 Kings 1 2; 1 Chr. 22 11. 

(2) After a simple declaration: Gen. 24 7; Exod. 7 3; 
1 Sam. 8 11 (bis); Isa. 60 16; 2 Chr. 12 8. 


b. When the purpose is negative, after a prohibition or a 
deprecation, the dependent verb is a perfect consecutive, 
without a negative: Num. 4 15 20; Ps. 143 7. 

Many other passages, especially with 7 in the final clause, 
might have been cited under this (fifth) head. 


6. Imperfect ... . . Imperative. 


The voluntative, in two of its forms, in dependent clauses 
denoting purpose, or, more exactly, intended result, is so familiar 
a usage, that it ought not to surprise any one to find the 
imperative sometimes taking the place of the jussive in such 
a construction. It should, however, be noted, that, in these 
cases, the imperfect of the main clause is as frequently as not 
connected with a preceding imperative, so that the combination 
is virtually that of the double imperative. See below. The 
imperative is used in the dependent clause: 

a. After an independent imperfect: Gen. 19 8; Exod. 18 22; 
1 Sam. 12 17; 2 Sam. 21 3; Jer. 2 19; Ps. 110 2” 128 5; 
Ruth 4 11. 


b. After an imperfect introduced by an imperative: Gen. 12 2 
20 7 45 18; Exod. 3 10; 1 Sam. 28 22; 1 Kings 1 12. 


7. Perfect consecutive Perfect consecutive. 

Examples of this combination occur when, in a series of 
perfects following an imperfect or an imperative, any two are 
so related in thought that the connective may be rendered in 
English by a final conjunction. The series is introduced: 

a. By an imperfect: Gen. 41 354.; Exod. 18 217. 23 11 25 28 
(comp. v. 27) 28 35 41 (comp. 30 30) 30 16 40 9 10 15; Lev. 16 13 
25 18 27; Num. 8 14; Deut. 19 12 13 19; 1 Kings 1 2 8 50; 
Ezek. 24 27; Ruth 2 16. 


20 For mm r., with 6S, m7. 
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b. By an imperative: Gen. 6 21 45 10; Exod. 25 8; Num. 3 6. 

Many other examples might have been cited, some of which 
have, in the dependent clause, M1 followed by the infinitive 
with 2. 


8. Perfect consecutive Imperfect. 


The examples under this head are variations from the rule 
illustrated in the preceding section. Those in which the series 
is introduced: 


a. By the imperfect, so far as noted, have an imperfect in 
the final clause through the intervention of a negative. Thus, 
Exod. 30 12; Ley. 8 25 14 36 18 28 20 22; Num. 18 5 35 12; 
Deut. 22 8; Ezek. 34 22 4419. Of two cases in which the series 
is introduced 


b. By an imperative, one presents 


(1) An affirmative purpose, Judg. 11 6; the other 
(2) A negative purpose, namely, Exod. 28 43. In one other 
the series is introduced 


c. By an infinitive absolute, the verb of the dependent clause 
being a jussive. So 2 Kings 5 10. 


9. Perfect consecutive Imperative. 


This combination is found 2 Kings 18 32, where the perfect 
consecutive follows an infinitive construct. 


10. Imperative Perfect consecutive. 


The perfect consecutive, as has been shown, may denote a 
purpose or an intended result after an imperfect, especially an 
imperfect that conveys a command or a request. There are 
instances, also, in which it is used after an imperative with a 
similar force. Among them are Gen. 8 17, that they may be 
fruitful”; Exod. 8 12 (16) 3412; Num. 4 19 10 2; 2 Sam. 24 2; 
Jer. 48 26; Ezek. 20 20; 1 Chr. 15 12. 

Other examples might have been cited, especially such as 
have #171 in the final clause. In Gen. 47 23 the interjection 8A 
takes the place of the imperative. 


216 om. that they may swarm in the earth. 
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11. Imperative Imperfect. 


The imperative does not often permit the use of the per- 
fect consecutive in a final clause dependent on it. It usually 
requires after it a construction indicating a livelier interest on 
the part of the speaker in the result of the fulfilment of his 
command or request. A voluntative form, if available, is the 
natural expression for such an interest. Which of these forms 
shall be employed, depends, in many cases, on the person in 
which the verb must appear. If it is the first, and there is 
nothing to prevent, the verb will naturally take the cohortative 
ending; if the third, it will just as naturally be contracted to a 
jussive. When this verb is in the second person it regularly 
appears as an imperative, unless the purpose expressed is 
negative, when the imperfect is employed. 


a. When the verb of the dependent clause is in the first 
person: 


(1) The cohortative ending is added: 

In the singular: Gen. 23 4 13 24 56 27 4 7 25 29 21 (after &) 
30 25 26 42 34 44 21 491; Exod. 24 12 335; Num. 9 8 22 19; 
Deut. 31 28 32 1; Judg. 11 37 16 28; 1 Sam. 127 11 16 287; 
2 Sam. 14 32 20 16; 2 Kings 4 22 6 19; Isa. 49 20; Jer. 17 14 
31 18; Ps. 39 14 41 11 119 34 73 115 117 125 146; Job 10 20 (Kre) 
13 13; Ruth 4 4; 1 Chr. 21 2 (comp. 2 Sam. 24 2); 2 Chr. 1 10 
(after 8). Add Ps. 69 15 (14), where the purpose is negative, 
with 5x. 

In the plural: Gen. 19 5; Num. 11 13; Judg. 11 39 18 5; 
1 Sam. 11 3 14 12 17 10; 2 Sam. 17 5; Isa. 1 18 41 22” 23 
51 23; Hosea 6 1; Ps. 80 4 (3) 8 (7) 20 (19) 90 14; Lam. 5 21 
(Kre). 

(2) The cohortative ending is wanting: 

(a) On a final 8 verb: 

In the singular: Jer. 17 14. 

In the plural: Ps. 90 12. 


22 In this verse there are two examples, but the second has been 


transposed. Read, or show us things to come, that we may know their 
issue. 
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(b) On a final 7 verb: 

In the singular: Gen. 24 14 49; 1 Kings 17 10; Hag. 1 8; 
1 Chr. 21 22. Add Num. 11 15, where the purpose is negative, 
with 58. 

In the plural: Gen. 42 2 43 8 47 19; Exod. 17 2; Amos 4 1; 
Cant. 7 1. 

(c) On a verb with a suffix: 

In the singular: Gen. 24 2f. 48 9; Exod. 33 13; Deut. 1 13 
4 10 9 14; Judg. 7 4; 1 Sam. 9 26. 

In the plural: Judg. 20 13; 1 Sam. 11 12; 2 Sam. 14 7. 

(d) For no apparent reason: 

In the singular: Judg. 16 26; 1 Kings 11 21; Ruth 44 (Kt.). 

In the plural: Lam. 5 21 (Kt.). Add 1 Sam. 12 19, with oN. 

The fact that, in three of the above examples, the verb is 
followed by a word beginning with a guttural does not explain 
the omission of the ending, there being numerous instances in 
which it occurs in such a situation. See Gen. 23 13 44 21, &e. 


b. When the verb of the dependent clause is in the second 
person: 


(1) An affirmative purpose is expressed by the jussive in 
Num. 17 25 (10), but in 2 Chr. 20 20 such contraction is 
impossible. 


(2) A negative purpose might have been expressed by the 
jussive with 5s, but in the cases noted the verb does not admit 
of contraction. They are Judg. 13 4 (bis)* and Jer. 17 21. 


c. When the verb of the dependent clause is in the third 
person: 

(1) The purpose being affirmative: 

(a) It has the jussive form: Gen. 24 51; Exod. 7 9 (Sam.) 
8 4 (8) 9 22 10 12 17 21 32 10; Num. 217 254; Judg. 6 30 1415; 
1 Sam. 5 11 7 3 28 22 294; 1 Kings 13 6 21 2 10 (bis); Isa. 308 
55 3; Hosea 2 4; Mal. 3 10; Job 12 7b; 2 Chr. 30 6 8. 

(b) It has an ambiguous form: Gen. 23 31. 30 3 31 37 38 24 
42 16 (bisy; Exod. 2 20 4 23 5 1 9 1 13; Num. 18 2; Judg. 16 25; 


23 Many MSS. and ¥ omit } in 4a. 
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2 Sam. 16 11; 1 Kings 18 37 21 10; Isa. 8 10a 26 2; Jer. 38 20; 
Ezek. 37 9**; Ps. 24 7 9 86 17 109 26f. 144 5; Prov. 16 3; 
Job 12 7a 14 6. 


(2) The purpose being negative: 

(a) It has an ambiguous form: 1 Kings 18 44, with xd; 
2 Chr. 35 21, with 58. 

(b) It has an unmodified form: Isa. 8 10; Ezek. 18 30. 


12. Imperative Imperative. 

Gen. 38 s 42 18; Deut. 5 27 27 9 32 49; Judg. 165; 1 Sam. 2031; 
1 Kings 32 12; 2 Kings 18 31 = Isa. 36 16; Isa. 8 9b (bis) 29 9 
(bis) 45 22 55 2; Jer. 5 1616 25 5 27 12 17 35 15 51 45; Amos 546 
(comp. v. 14); Ps. 37 27; Prov. 3 3f. 44 72 96 23.19 27 11; 
2 Chr. 20 20. 

13. Infinitive absolute Perfect consecutive. 

In Isa. 5 5 the infinitive absolute is twice used as a brief 


and abrupt substitute for the cohortative expressing a deter- 
mination. 


14. Infinitive construct Imperfect. 


a. A positive purpose takes the jussive form: 2 Chr. 29 10. 

b. A negative purpose has an ambiguous form, with ND; 
Ley. 18 30. 

15. Verbal particle Imperfect. 

The dependent imperfect has: 


a. A cohortative form, after 8: 1 Kings 22 7 = 2 Chr. 18 6; 
2 Kings 3 11. 


b. An ambiguous form: 2 Sam. 91 after &; 2 Sam. 9 3 after 
NY; Isa. 19 12 after MS; Ps. 59 14 (13) after PS. 

16. Nominal sentence Imperfect. 

The dependent imperfect has: 


a. The jussive form: Jer. 9 11a2a; Hosea 14 10aa, 


24 Some MSS. have the perfect consecutive. 
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b. An ambiguous form: Jer. 9 112d”; Hosea 14 10a}; 
Mal. 1 10; Ps. 107 43. 


Thus far the analysis has taken account of the construction 
only in the first or single final clause dependent on a given 
statement, command, &c. There are numerous cases in which 
there are two or three such clauses, each of them introduced 
by 3. The additional clause, or clauses, may be related in 
various ways to the first and take various forms of the verb to 
denote a purpose. 


1. A second or third clause may be virtually a repetition of 
the*preceding. 
a. A cohortative in the one is then followed by: 


(1) A cohortative in the other: Ps. 90 14. 
(2) An ambiguous imperfect: Ps. 119 34. 


b. An imperative in the one is followed by an ambiguous 
imperfect in the other: Isa. 55 2. 


2. A second or third clause may be in antithesis with the 


preceding. In all the examples noted the second clause is 
negative and its verb a simple imperfect; and in all but one 
the negative particle is yd. 

a. The imperfect with 85 is found after: 

(1) A perfect consecutive: Gen. 41 36; Num. 4 19. 

(2) A jussive: 1 Sam. 29 4, 

(3) An ambiguous imperfect: Gen. 42 2 438 4719; Prov. 317. 

(4) An imperative: 2 Kings 18 32. 

b. An imperfect with 58 is found: Exod. 5 9. 

3. A second or third clause may be simply codrdinate with 
the preceding. 

a. A perfect consecutive is then followed by: 

(1) An unmodified imperfect: Deut. 24 13. 


(2) An ambiguous imperfect: Exod. 23 11. 


25 6S om. the connective. 
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b. A cohortative is followed by: 

(1) A jussive: Isa. 41 23 (Kt.). 

(2) A cohortative: 2 Kings 4 22; 2 Chr. 1 10. 
(3) An unmodified imperfect: Isa. 41 23 (Kr.). 


c. An ambiguous imperfect is followed by: 

(1) A cohortative: Hag. 1 8 (Kre). 

(2) An ambiguous imperfect: Judg. 13 4, with ON after os; 
Hag. 1 8 (Kt.). 


d. An imperative is followed by an imperative: 1 Sam. 1217; 
2 Kings 18 31; Jer. 2 19. 

4. A second or third clause may be subordinate to the 
preceding. The examples under this head are more numerous 
than under either of the others. The following varieties of 
construction have been noted: 

a. A perfect consecutive followed by: 

(1) An unmodified imperfect, with xo: Exod. 28 35; Lev. 16 13. 

(2) An ambiguous imperfect, with 85: Gen. 41 36. 

(3) A perfect consecutive: Gen. 8 17, and multiply, 45 11; 
Exod. 18 20; Deut. 24 13; 1 Kings 1 2b; Jer. 48 26; 1 Chr. 22 11. 

b. A jussive followed by: 

(1) An unmodified imperfect, with 85: 1 Sam. 5 11. 

(2) An ambiguous ici Exod.1012 3210; Num.17 25 (10); 
1 Kings 22 20. 

(3) A perfect consecutive: Dan. 8 12. 

ce. A cohortative followed by: 

(1) A cohortative: Gen. 27 7 (comp. v. 25); Deut. 31 28; 
1 Sam. 28 7; Ps. 55 7 (6). 

(2) An unmodified imperfect: 2 Kings 7 13. 

(3) An ambiguous imperfect: Exod. 4 18; Judg. 11 37%; 
Neh. 5 2. 

d. An unmodified imperfect followed by the same: 2 Sam. 294. 


e. An ambiguous imperfect followed by: 
(1) A jussive: Jer. 38 20, 


26 Om ‘ATM. 
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(2) A cohortative: Judg. 20 13; 2 Sam. 14 7°; Isa. 2 3, 

(3) An ambiguous imperfect: Gen. 30 3; Deut. 1 22 9 14; 
1 Sam. 29 4; Isa. 19 12; Jer. 25 6, with N95 after 5, perhaps 
for 58, as in the preceding parallel clause; Ps. 86 17 107 43. 

(4) A perfect consecutive, after 85: Exod. 2843; Deut. 24 15; 
after ds, Jer. 17 21”. 


5. One of a series of two or three final clauses may be 
merely the complement of another. The following examples 
have been noted: 


a. A perfect consecutive followed by a perfect consecutive: 
Dan. 8 12, literally, and act and prosper, that is and act 
prosperously. 

b. A cohortative followed by a jussive~’, Isa. 41 23 (Kt.), that 
we may gaze at one another and see, that is, that we be amazed 
at the sight. 


The construction with sda 


This construction should next receive attention, because it 
is similar in form to the foregoing, although in significance it 
presents a notable contrast to the assurance suggested by the 
simple connective. 

The word “8 has received various explanations. The most 
plausible is that it is a compound of 18, ov, and %, not, another 
form of 89 and the YY) of snd. So BDB.; comp. Konig, LG., 
p. 111. In any case, like the Ass. id it clearly has a mean- 
ing that harmonizes with such a derivation. It is sometimes 
employed after a voluntative. When so used it imparts to the 
clause to which it belongs an uncertainty that barely leaves 
room for hope. When the final form is given to the construc- 
tion the fulfilment of the purpose expressed is represented as 
merely possible. In such cases the conjunction that may be 
supplied and IN rendered by the English adverb perchance. 

27 $ has a perfect with 1. ; 

28 © repeats the negative. 

29 s15; Kre mss. 
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Thus, while Gen. 16 2, the first example, literally rendered, 
would read, Go in unto my handmaid; perchance I shall be 
built wp from her, since the act suggested has in view a desired 
result, the meaning is more fully and clearly expressed by the 
translation, Go in unto my handmaid, that perchance I may 
have children from her. 

In this instance the verb of the protasis is an imperative. 
There are others of the same kind; also examples in which it 
is an imperfect, of one or another form, or even a perfect, 
with } consecutive. The verb of the apodosis is, or should be, 
a simple imperfect, or its equivalent; for in Josh. 14 12 
should be supplied and in Exod. 32 30, as appears from the 
Samaritan reading, the cohortative ending should be omitted. 
In Lam. 3 29 the place of the verb is taken by the particle &. 

The construction with “IN is used: 

1. After a command or a request, the verb conveying the 
will of the speaker being: 

a. An imperative: Num. 22 6 11; Josh. 14 12; 1 Kings 18 5; 
Isa. 47 12 (bis); Jer. 21 2 51.8; Amos 5 15; Jonah 16; Zeph. 2 3. 

b. A cohortative: 1 Sam. 9 6 14 6. 

ce. An ambiguous imperfect: 1 Kings 20 31; Jer. 36 6¢.; 
Lam. 3 29. 

. A perfect consecutive: 1 Sam. 6 5; Ezek. 12 s. 


. After a prohibition, with bs: Jer. 26 2¢. 


3. After a resolution conveyed by: 
. A cohortative: Num. 23 3; 2 Sam. 14 15. 


. An ambiguous imperfect: Gen. 32 21; Exod. 32 30; 
Num. 23 27. 


There are several passages in which the construction with 
“Ss affects two or three clauses. In one of them, Isa. 47 12, 
the particle is repeated. In all the others the clauses are 
connected by }. The relation between these clauses is naturally 
varied, just as it is when the first is introduced by the simple 
connective. 


7% 


é 
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1. The second clause is virtually a repetition of the first in 
Isa. 47 12, where, as above stated, “OW is repeated, the verb 
being a second imperfect. 


2. The second is in antithesis with the first in Jonah 1 6, 
and the third with the second in 1 Kings 18 5. In both cases 
the verb in the latter of the antithetical pair, being preceded 
by §9, is an imperfect. 


3. A second clause is coérdinate with the preceding, and has 
an imperfect: Jer. 36 6f. 


4, A second or third clause is oftenest subordinate to the 
preceding. The verb is then: 


a. A perfect consecutive: Num. 22 11 23 27; Josh. 14 12; 
Jer. 26 2f. 

b. A simple imperfect: 1 Kings 18 5; Jer, 212 26 et. Here 
belongs, also, Num. 22 6, if the text is correct; but see y. 11. 


Ti should be noted, as a point that indicates purpose, that, 
among these passages, the law concerning the succession of 
the tenses is followed only in Num. 22 11 23 27; Josh. 14 12; 
1 Kings 18 5 (2 and 3); Jonah 1 6; Jer. 26 2f. (2 and 3). In 
all the rest the imperfect is employed in a second or third 
clause, after 1, without reference to the form of the preced- 
ing verb. 


The construction with )7! ‘9 


The question PIT %B, Who knoweth, &c., is found in three 
passages that are perfectly intelligible when translated literally, 
but acquire a clearer meaning when thrown into the form of a 
final clause after the pattern of that introduced by 1%. The 
best example of this construction is found in Joel 2 13f. which 
reads, Return to Yahweh, your God;.....; ‘who knoweth but 
that, that is, that perchance, he may change, &c. Here a series 
of imperatives is followed by an imperfect, and, in accordance 
with the law for the succession of the tenses, two perfects 
consecutive. 
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In Jonah 3 7-9 the king of Nineveh uses imperfects, with and 
without 58, in his proclamation, and they are followed by an 
imperfect, two perfects consecutive, and an imperfect with N9, 
making another regular series. 

In 2 Sam. 12 22 the leading clause must be supplied in 
some such form as J will fast (coh.) and weep, to which who 
knoweth, &e., followed by an imperfect and a perfect conse- 
cutive, would be a natural pendant. 

It is difficult to see any difference in effect between is and 
ym ‘9. If there is any, it is, that, while the former represents 
the result desired as barely possible, the latter suggests that it 
is not absolutely impossible. 


The construction with WS () 


The conjunction 3, while it denotes a species of succession, 
does not deprive the clause following of a certain independence. 
However it may be reproduced in English, one must not lose 
sight of the fact that, to the Hebrew mind, it connected syn- 
tactically equal constructions, such constructions as may, and 
sometimes do, occur side by side without a connective. The 
second of these constructions may be, and, if a purpose is 
implied, is essentially subordinate to the first, and therefore 
may properly be interpreted as dependent; but there is no 
formal recognition of subordination. To express such a relation, 
other particles must be employed. 

One of these is the relative WS. The derivation of this 
word is a subject on which philologists disagree. The most 
plausible opinion is, that it was originally a noun, the Assyrian 
‘axru, “place”, found in modified forms and meanings in the 
other Semitic languages.” 

The peculiar color given to a final clause by this word has 
not been clearly defined.** To obtain a correct idea of its use 


30 For a discussion of various views on this subject, see Béttcher, 
LG., § 897, 8; Kénig, LG., pp. 323 ff. 

31 Konig, who takes pains to note that this word is not discussed in 
the part of this study published in 1879, says only, that it “points to 
the aim of an event”. Syn., § 396a. 
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and signification,,one must first consider it as a proper relative, 
for, even as a relative, it introduces virtually intentional clauses. 
Compare the following passages: Exod. 21 13, I will appoint 
thee a place whither (which... . . thither) he may flee: 
Num. 23 13, Go with me to another place whence (which 
thence) thou mayst see them; Deut. 1 33, to show the way 
wherein (which therein) we may go. 


These passages have a common stamp. The similarity of 
the construction to that in Latin in which the relative takes 
the subjunctive after it is apparent. The first quoted is parti- 
cularly interesting, as affording an opportunity for comparing 
the word in question with others used to denote purpose. In 
Num. 35 6 the construction is the usual one when the object 
of the appointment of the cities of refuge is stated, namely, 
that with 5 and the infinitive, in which the attainment of the 
given object is implied. In vy. 11 there is a perfect consecutive, 
in the use of which, as has been shown, the accomplishment of 
the end in view is taken for granted. The relative gives the 
common idea a third nuance. The dependent sentence which 
it introduces has an attributive value nearly equivalent to that 


of the genitive popn, refuge. It therefore denotes a fitness or 
an adaptation which, in the other constructions, is less clearly 
indicated; but, for example in Exod. 21 13, it presents only the 
possibility of the act involved. 


In the passages thus far cited the verb of the given clause 
is followed by a demonstrative by which doubt with reference 
to the antecedent of WS is prevented. There is one in which 
this is not the case, namely, 2 Chr. 2 11 (12), which, in the 
Authorized Version, reads, Blessed be the Lorp God of 
Israel,.....who hath given to David the king a wise son, ..... 
that might build an house for the Lorv. For might the revised 
versions have should, but the revisers evidently agreed with 
the original translators that WS was a relative pronoun and, 
from the English point of view, the subject of the verb follow- 
ing. This is the natural rendering, but it is not incontestable; 
for the fact that, in the preceding chapter, v. 11, the same 
author clearly uses WS as a final particle makes it possible 
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to doubt whether he may not have done so in this case, and 
impossible to prove the contrary. 

There is room for a similar difference of opinion concerning 
Jer. 42 14 and Ruth 2 1; the question being, whether WS in 
these instances is a final conjunction or a relative adverb 
equivalent to the wherein, lit. which ..... in it, of Jer. 42 3. 
That the word may be so used is clear from Gen. 35 134. If, 
however, in this passage one must render it where, why may 
one not translate Naomi’s question, Shall I not seek thee a 
resting-place where it will, or, in view of her evident desire 
to help her daughter-in-law, where it may, be well with thee? 
The English translators took this view of Jer, 42 14. Hence 
we read, We will go into the land of Egypt, where we shall 
see no war; of course with that result in view. Still, in both 
cases, as in 2 Chr. 1 11, the author may have had the strictly 
final idea. 

There remain to be examined the passages in which WS 
must be treated as a final conjunction. As such it seems 
not to have any peculiar significance, but to have been used 
in place of other particles. Thus, in Josh. 37 3 might have 


been employed. In Gen. 11 7, Exod. 20 26, and Eccl. 7 21, 
where the purpose is negative, 85) would have been equally 
correct. 


The most interesting of all the examples of the construction 
under consideration are those in which WS or *& takes the 
place of yn», which, as will be shown in another connection, 
almost always introduces clauses denoting a constant purpose. 
The latter would have been in place in the expression, that 
(WY) ‘they may fear, Eccl. 3 14, or learn to fear, Deut. 4 10; 
also in Deut. 4 40 and 63 and Ruth 3 1, where an appeal is 
made to the universal desire for well-being. Comp. Deut. 12 25. 
Why it was not used is uncertain. Deut. 4 40 is especially 
puzzling, since it has both constructions. It has been suggested 
that here and elsewhere WN is an abbreviation for WS yyn>*, 
but this explanation is unsatisfactory, since, if a writer were 


32 See, also, 1 Sam. 28 9 (why); Gen. 64 (when); Josh. 54 (why). 
33 Gesenius, HW., art. Ws, B, 2. 
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inclined to use an abbreviation, he would naturally use it after, 
and not, as in this instance, before, the fuller form of expression. 
On the whole, it seems safest to regard the use of WS in a 
final sense as a trace of the influence on the Hebrew of the 
Aramaic language, in which the relative is regularly employed 
at the same time to denote « purpose.** This explanation is 
favored by the fact that several of the passages cited as con- 
taining evident or probable examples of such usage are from 
books (Jer., Ruth, Eccl., Chr.) in which an Aramaic element 
has long been recognized, and as many more (Deut. 4 10 40 6 3; 
Josh. 3 7) show traces of having suffered from redaction.” 
Thus, there remain but two passages that date from the best 
period of Hebrew literature. 

When a clause with WS is followed by another also denot- 
ing a purpose, in one case (Deut. 6 3) this word is repeated, 
with 3; in one (Deut. 4 40) yan takes its place; and in two 
(Deut. 4 10; Jer. 42 14) 3 alone suffices, the verb, which is 


separated from the connective, having the form of a simple 
imperfect. 


The construction with y) 


The origin of the preposition 9 is in dispute, but, whether 
it is a relic of a primitive noun” or “a radically independent 
linguistic product”*’, there can be no doubt of its demonstrative 
character. It differs, however, as a demonstrative, from 3 in 
at least one particular. The conjunction always indicates a 
sort of succession. In using it one naturally passes from one 
to another of the connected ideas. When, therefore, a verb 
logically dependent on a preceding is introduced by it, the only 
question is that of the distinction between result and purpose, 
or, rather, between simple and intended result. 


34 On biblical Aramaic see Kautzsch, Gram., § 73, 3, b; also Dan. 69 (8) 
1s (17). On Syriac, see Uhlemann, § 85, 3; also Deut. 12 95 98, as well 
as 4 40. 

35 See JBL., 1899, p. 87. 

35 Giesebrecht, Die hebriiische Preposition Lamed, § 1. 

37 Kénig, LG., i, p. 275. 
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The case with 5 is different. Its primal meaning is toward, 
and, in this sense, it is like a weathercock, being capable, 
under favoring circumstances, of indicating various directions 
from an unchanged standpoint. Hence, if it may be used to 
point out that in prospect of which, it may also be employed 
to call attention to that in retrospect of which, a given act 
is performed.** Thus it has the force of in view of as well 
as of with a view to, in other words, it denotes cause as well 
as purpose, and one of these uses may be mistaken for the 
other. 

The difficulty in distinguishing cases of purpose is increased 
by the fact that 5, as a demonstrative, may point, not only 
forward and backward, but sideward, that is, introduce a con- 
comitant of the main thought. This usage, in some books, is 
common, much more common than most students of the Old 
Testament seem to have discovered, although Ewald long ago 
called attention to its frequency.” 

The three functions of 5 thus far described grow naturally 
from its original meaning. There is another. The transition 
from toward to to or unto is easy, and the preposition made 
it early in the history of the language, thereby producing a 
class of cases in which it is used to denote the result of a 
given act or state. Giesebrecht (§ 22) asserts that the 5 of 
result is as frequent as that of aim or object; but this state- 
ment only shows how easy it is to mistake the one for the 
other. 

Thus it appears that the preposition 5 may denote, among 
other things, not only purpose, but cause, concomitance, and 


33 According to Ewald, § 217d (c), “> can indicate the external 
cause or object with reference to which, as at the time existing or 
happening, something occurs.”” Among the passages cited in illustration 
of this statement are Gen. 423 and Exod. 1242. Giesebrecht, § 21, a, 
discusses the subject more fully in its relation to the noun, giving a 
variety of examples. Those on which he lays most stress are Num. 16 34; 
Isa. 3019; Jer. 1013 1516; Hab. 312 16; Ps. 18 45 (41); Job 36 27. 

39 LG., § 280d, he says, “The infinitive with 5 becomes gradually 
more frequent as a means of subordinating to the sentence any incomplete 
verb describing merely accidental conditions.” For examples, see Noldius, 
Concordantiae, 414a. 
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result, and that care is necessary to avoid mistaking one or 
another of the last three from the first. 


When the preposition has a final sense it directs attention 
to the end at which the subject aims in performing the act 
described. This act is supposed to be the proper means of 
attaining the end in view; hence there is implied a probability 
of its attainment. The probability implied borders so closely 
on assurance that the construction is often found where the 
historical sequence would be more exact*’; but, so long as 5 
retains its place, the realization of the purpose may be denied. 
If it is denied, no further attempt in the same direction is to 
be expected, for 5, like 3, introduces a purpose that is exhausted 
by a single effort. 

The preposition 5 is found with several classes of Hebrew 
nouns. It is most frequent with the nomen actionis, which 
corresponds in many respects to the English infinitive and is 
usually called the infinitive construct. The noun thus introduced 
is regularly placed after and, naturally, quite near the verb on 
which it depends. It may, however, for the sake of emphasis, 
precede the principal verb. When it follows the same it often 
causes the removal of adverbial clauses which would regularly 
precede it toward the end of the sentence and takes them 
under its own government. See 2 Kings 8 29. This precaution 
against ambiguity is not always observed, especially by later 
writers. The necessity for a close connection arises from the 
fact that the word governed by 5, as a rule, has for its subject 
the subject, or the object, direct or indirect, of the principal 
clause, The connection is so close that a negative preceding 
the verb of this clause affects the whole construction, a fact 
that has sometimes been overlooked by interpreters of the Old 
Testament. Indeed, the leading verb, or a word intimately 
connected with it, often determines very definitely the signi- 
fication of the noun that follows with 5 to denote the object 
of the act described. 


The following analysis is based on a nearly complete list of 


40 Comp. Deut. 173 with 2917 (1s), Judg. 193 with v.9, and Hosea 21 
with 11 9, 
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relevant passages. It is intended to show the relation of the 
subject of the dependent to the main clause as well as the 
general character of the verbs or other constructions that are 
followed by 9 in a final signification." 

The preposition 5 is employed to denote aim or object: 


A. With an Infinitive: 


I. When the subject of the dependent is at the same time 
the subject of the principal clause: 


1. After verbs denoting a change of place, to indicate the 
object of the change: 


a. When the change is voluntary, after verbs signifying: 

(1) Come, go, &e.: 

TMs: Job 34:8. 

TAS: Isa. 56 9. 

N32: Gen. 23 2 (bis) 30 38 (bis) 39 11 14 425 7 9 10 12% 47 4; 
Exod. 5 23 12 23; Lev. 14 36 (bis); Num. 4 3 15 19 23 (bis) 30 
7 39 8 24; Deut. 45 (and elsewhere in this book and Joshua) 
19 5 2410 3111; Josh. 2 2; Judg. 11 12 18 9 19 15 204 10% 
21 22; 1 Sam. 2 36 16 5 23 10; 2 Sam. 19 16 21 26 24 21 (where 
N13 is to be supplied); 1 Kings 219 5 14 17 18 (bis); 2 Kings 215 
41; Isa. 16 12 60 13 66 15; Jer. 4 11 (bis ? 5; comp. non) 
16 8 44 12 14 (bis)“*; Ezek. 20 3 38 12 (ter) 13 44 25; Hag. 2 16; 
Zech. 2 4 (1 21) (bis); Ps. 41 7 (6) 96 13 = 98 9; Prov. 23 30; 
Job 21 (bis) 11 (bis); Est. 48 (bis); Dan, 10 14 11 6; Ezr. 9 11; 
Neh. 4 2 (bis) 9 15 23; 1 Chr, 12 23 (22) 16 33 19 2; 2 Chr. 91 
11 16 20411 26 16 29 15 301 5. 

pn: Gen. 18 16 27 5” 3119 327 (6) 37 12; Exod. 4 27 13 21 


41 To avoid ambiguity the nomen actionis will hereafter be referred 
to as the infinitive. 

42 In v.7 s2 (1 plu.) is to be supplied; in v.9, for emphasis, the 
order is reversed. The recurrence of this arrangement will hereafter be 
indicated by putting the number of the verse into Italics. 

43 For pxind miwyd r., with 6, mwyd oad. 

44 For nvad o xan © has o™an and, for a, 21. 

45 For xvand r., with 6, rand. 
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(bis); Num, 14 38 241; Deut. 133 20 4; Josh. 911 229; Judg. 26 
991113 18 917; 1 Sam. 29 11; 2 Sam. 6 2 19 16; 1 Kings 18 16 
(bis) 22 13; 2 Kings 8 8 9 9 18 35 16 10; Isa. 30 2 29; Jer. 25 6 
~ 31 2 4112; Hosea 5 6; Hab. 16; Zech. 2 6 (2); Ruth 117 
28; Neh. 8 12 (quater); 1 Chr. 18 s. 

NS": Gen. 11 31 125 1417 3016; Exod. 4 14 16 27 187; 
Num. 22 36 3113; Josh. 9 12; Judg. 4 18 22 11 31 34 21 21; 
1 Sam. 9 14 13 10 18 6*° 23 15 30.21; 2 Sam. 6 20 207; 1 Kings 9 12; 
2 Kings 4 39 7 12 9 21; Isa. 73 26 21; Jer. 47 37 12 41 6; 
Ezek. 30 9; Micah 5 1; Prov. 7 15 (bis) 25 8; Dan. 9 22 11 44 
(bis); 1 Chr. 14 15; 2 Chr. 35 20. 

TY: Gen. 11 5 12 10 42 3; Exod. 25 3 8 (bis); Judg. 7 24 
15 12; ‘ Sam. shh 8 bie 2 Sam. 19 17 21 25; 1 Kings 28 21 18; 
Isa. 30 2 (bis) 52 4; Jonah 1 3; Cant. 6 2 (bis); 1 Chr. 7 21; 
2 Chr. ia 

230: 1 C hr. 16 43, in the sense of AW; Pi., Ps. 26 6¢. (bis), 
in its proper meaning. 

“SY: Exod. 12 23; Num. 13 32; Deut. 4 26 6 1 91 118 11 31 
30 18 3113; Josh. 1 11; Judg. 10 9 121; 2 Sam. 19 19 (18) (bis) 
20 13; 1 Kings 22 24 = 2 Chr. 18 23. 

my: Gen. 38 13 46 29 507; Exod. 3424; Deut. 99; Josh, 22 33; 
Judg. 6 35 15 10; 1 Sam. 1 3 (bis) 21 2 19; 2 Sam. 5 17; 
1 Kings 11 15 18 42 (bis); 2 Kings 1367; Isa. 57 7; Obad. 21 
Jonah 4 6; Zech. 1416 (bis) 1819; Ps. 1224; Ezr. 15; 1 Chr. 136 
2118; 2 Chr. 35 20. 

MW: Deut. 24 19; Judg. 148; 1 Sam. 17 15; 2 Sam. 6 20 
23 10; 2 Kings 431 8 29 = 2 Chr. 22 6; 2 Kings 9 15; Jer. 435 
44 14*7; Ezek, 13 22%, 

Here belong, also, certain passages in which motion is only 
implied. This so-called pregnant construction is found: with 
TWH, 1 Sam. 16 4 and 21 2; with T39, Isa. 28 21 (bis); with YN, 
Hi., Judg. 15 14; with INW, Judg. 14 5 and Ps. 104 21. 

(2) Haste, flee, &e. 

Yi: Josh. 10 13; Prov. 28 20; Hi., Isa. 22 4. 

16 Om., with 6, yw. 


47 6S om. nsw. 
48 For innnd the versions seem to have read 3nv n>. 
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ON: Jer. 2 36. 

M3: 1 Kings 11 17. 

DW: Exod, 19 21 24. 

win: Hab. 1 8; Ps, 70 2 (1) (bis) 119 60, with an intervening 
antithetical clause. 

tM, Ni.: 1 Sam. 23 26. 

AM: Ezek. 12 12; Jonah 1 13. 

Di3: Isa. 20 6. 

Yia: Ps. 59 16 (Kt.). 

5D}: 2 Kings 5 21. 

“YO: Hab. 3 14. Comp. Marti. 

AT: Ps. 109 16 (15). 

7M: Gen. 18 2 24 17 20 29 13 33 4; Jer. 51 31 (bis). 

pw, Pil.: Amos 8 12. 


(3) Approach, depart, Kc. 

Wp, Pi.: Lev. 1931; Judg. 181; 1 Kings 10 24 = 2 Chr. 9 23; 
Ps. 40 15 (14); Neh. 12 27. 

md, Ni.: Isa. 56 6 (bis). 

W33: Gen. 19 9; Exod. 28 43 30 20 (bis); Lev. 21 21 (bis); 
Judg. 9 52; 2 Kings 4 27; Ezek. 44 13 (bis); Ni., 2 Sam. 11 20. 


NP: 2 Sam. 19 16; Jer. 51 31. 

ap: Exod. 12 48 36 2; Lev. 18 6 19 20 16 21 17; Num. 175 
18 22; Deut. 20 10 25 11; 1 Sam. 17 48; 2 Sam. 155; Isa. 341; 
Ezek. 40 46 43 9*° 44 15 16 45 4; Ps. 27 2; Eccl. 4 17 (5%). 

bua, Ni.: Ezr. 6 21. 

yOs: Num. 21 4; Josh. 3 14; Ezr. 8 31. 

NO: Exod. 34; Deut.1123 2814; Judg.148 1915; 1 Kings 22 32; 
2 Kings 48; Jer. 155. 

MY: Josh. 2416; Jer. 213; Prov. 213; Ruth 116; 2 Chr. 3231. 

FON, Ni.: Judg. 16 23 20 14; 1 Sam. 13 5; Neh. 8 13°°; 
2 Chr. 30 1s. 

pyt, Ni.: Josh. 8 16. 

TY", Ni.: Exod. 29 42. In Josh. 11 5 this word is separated 
from the infinitive by two imperfects consecutive. 


“HOY: 1 Sam. 23 26. 


49 Read oa1ps, as in 40 46. 
50 For bawady 6 has send. Comp. GK, § 114p. 
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Pap: 1 Sam. 28 1; Ni.: Ps. 102 23; 2 Chr. 20 4; Hith.: 
Josh. 9 2. 

omp, Ni.: Josh. 22 12; Est. 9 2 (comp. v. 16). 

7, Hi.: Exod. 5 12. 


b. When the change is involuntary, after verbs signifying: 


(1) Bring, send, &c.: 

mS, Hi.: Isa. 21 14. 

Ni3, Hi.: Gen. 219; Lev. 17 4.9; Deut. 6 23 (with yn); 
Neh. 8 15 10 32; Ho.: Lev. 6 23 16 27; Ezek. 30 11. 

N3', Hi.: Gen. 15 7; Exod. 16 3 32 12 (bis); Lev. 22 33 25 3s 
(bis) 26 45; Num. 15 41; Deut. 1 27 9 28; 2 Kings 15 20; 
Ezek. 46 20. 

413: Gen. 31 18; Isa. 63 14. 

ima, Hi.: Neh. 9 12. 

TY, Hi.: Gen. 43 22. 

330, Hi.: 1 Sam. 5 10. 

“AY, Hi.: Josh. 7 7. 

my, Hi: Exod. 17 3; Lev. 11 45; Num. 16 13 20 53 
1 Kings 9 15. 

MS, Pi.: Est. 4 5, in the sense of Mow. 

NP: 2 Kings 3 10. 

Ww, Hi.: Job 33 30°'; Ezr. 10 10. 

mow: 1 Sam. 22 17 25 40; 2 Sam. 1 14 10 2 = 1 Chr. 19 2; 
2 Sam. 24 16; 1 Chr. 13 9; Pi.: Gen. 8 8; 2 Chr, 32 31. 

BY: Ezek. 14 19. 

(2) Snatch, drive, &c.: 

on, Hi.: 1 Sam. 20 33°”. 

M33, Ni.: Deut. 19 5. 

5y3, Hi.: Gen. 37 22. 

PAI: Isa. 22 10. 

(3) Cause to approach, depart, &c.: 

W343, Hi.: Mal. 1 s. 

ap, Hi.: Lev. 22 21; Num. 28 22 (see v. 19) 31 50. 


51 For 3 18> r. 13 15. 
52 Kittel r. Sis, as in 1811. 
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53, Hi.: Num. 16 9. 

m3, Hi.: Amos 1 6. 

NO, Hi.: 2 Chr. 35 12. 

wip, Hith.: 1 Chr. 15 14. 

JON: Zeph. 3s (with PAP); Eccl. 2 26 (with 035). 

DID: Evel. 2 26 (with *}ON). 

Pap: 1 Sam. 28 1; Zeph. 3 s (with JON). 

op, Hi.: 1 Kings 12 21; Ezek, 38 13, where it is followed by 
three additional infinitives. 

(4) Give, take, &e.: 

333: Prov. 6 30. 

np?: Gen. 7 3 22 10; Exod. 10 26; Lev. 9 4 1449; 1 Sam. 8 12, 
where the infinitive with 5 is codrdinated with the perfect 
consecutive, 15 21; 2 Sam. 12 4; Jer. 25 28; Ezek. 15 3 (bis)** 
27 5; Eccl. 7 27, where Delitzsch would supply this verb™. 

39, Hith.: 1 Kings 21 20; 2 Kings 17 17. 

JR: Lev. 18 20; Deut. 28 12°; Isa. 43 20; Ezek. 44 30; 
Lam. 1 11 56; Ezr. 98 (bis); Neh. 9 20. 

Dap, Pi.: Ezr. 8 30. 

mp: 2 Sam. 24 21; 2 Kings 12 13; Ruth 4 10. 


Spw: Est. 4 7. 

Add the related word, 

Wid: Deut. 12 5 11 (here, only, with 3) 21 14 23 24 166 1 
26 2; 1 Kings 11 36 14 21; Neh. 1 9; 2 Chr. 12 1s. 


2. After verbs denoting a change of position, to indicate the 
object of the change: 


a. When the change is voluntary, after verbs signifying: 

(1) Stand, sit, &e.: 

NW3, Hith.: Dan. 11 14. 

233, Ni.: Exod. 5 20 7 15; Num. 22 34; Deut. 29 9-11; 
1 Sam. 1 26; Isa. 3 13. 


53 For np r., with 6@, inp. 

54 It is not impossible that nomp is here a mistake for nnp> and max, 
for 8, an interpolation. See 128. 

55 For Fis) r., with Sam. 6, 7735. 
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Ty: Lev. 18 23°°; Num. 169; Deut. 55 108 185; 1 Kings 811 

131; Isa. 313; Jer. 1820; Ezek. 2126 4415; Obad.14; Ps. 106 23 
109 31; Ezr. 3 10°"; 2 Chr. 20 23 (bis). 
, Dip: Gen. 19 1 37 35; Exod. 32 6; Num. 32 14; Deut. 19 16; 
Josh. 8 3; Judg. 101 19579; 1 Sam. 25 29 (bis); 2 Sam. 12 17; 
1 Kings 2 19; 2 Kings 7 5; Isa. 2 19 21; Jonah 1 3; Ps. 76 10 (9) 
119 62; Cant. 55; 2 Chr. 20 19. 

DY, Hi.: Judg. 19 8; 1 Sam. 15 12 29 11. 

aw: Gen. 37 25; Exod. 18 13 326; Judg. 516; 1 Sam. 205 24; 
Jer. 16 8 (bis) 40 10; Ezek. 44 3; Joel 4 (3) 12; Ps. 27 4 (bis); 
Prov. 9 14 231; Est. 3 15. 


Add the related verbs: 

WY: Ps. 59 5 (4); Hithpol.: Isa. 64 6. 

YP", Hi.: Ps. 59 6 (5). 

(2) Turn, bend, &c.: 

Hn: 2 Kings 5 26. 

330: 1 Sam. 15 27; 2 Chr. 18 31 (comp. 1 Kings 18 32). 
m3: Levy. 20 6; 1 Kings 8 28; Eccl. 2 12; Hi.: Jer. 49 24. 
yrs: Judg. 7 56. 

m3: Exod. 23 2; 2 Sam. 2 19; Jer. 148. 

pw, Hi.: Ps. 14 2 53 3 (2); Prov. 41. 

(3) Seize, smite, &c.: 

ia3, Hi.: Num. 22 23. 


wp3, Hith.: 1 Sam. 28 9. 
JON: Gen. 48 17. 


b. When the change is involuntary, after verbs signifying: 


(1) Raise, set, &c.: 

NW3: Lev. 10 17; Num. 18 22; Ezek. 10 16; Amos 6 10; 
Zech. 2 4 (1 21); Pi.: Jer. 22 27 44 14. 

OM, Hi.: 1 Sam. 2 8, where this verb is in parallelism with 
DP; Ezek. 45 15. 

IO": Ps. 8 3. 


56 For mpand r. mya. 
57 For Hi. r., with some MSS. and the verss., Kal. 
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5, Hi.: Ezr. 7 10 (ter); 1 Chr. 28 2 29 16; 2 Chr. 12 14 193 
30 19; Po.: Isa. 51 13. 


M3, Hi.: Judg. 3 1. 

3: Lev. 14 29 18 23 261; Ezek. 248 (bis); Eccl. 1 12 (bis) 17, 
where the second AYT should probably be treated as a noun 
(Kittel), 8 16 (bis) 9 1, corrected by 1 13; Dan. 9 3, where this 
verb has the sense of OW (see 11 17); Ezr. 9 s, where the 
subject is expressed with the first of two infinitives; Neh. 9 17. 

Dw: 2 Kings 12 18; Jer. 7 30 11 13 44 12; Hab. 2 9; 
2 Chr. 11 16. 

VW: Ps. 17 11. 

Snw: Ezek. 17 s (ter). 


Under this head may also be placed: 

TPB, Ni.: Neh. 12 44; Ho.: 2 Chr. 34 12. 

(2) Turn, bend, ec. 

Mid: Isa. 40 22. 

m3: Ps. 119 112; Hi.: Gen. 49 15; 2 Sam. 3 27; Jer. 25 4; 
Prov. 5 2. 

i135, Hi.: 1 Sam. 10 9. 


3. After verbs denoting a doing or a making in general, to 
indicate the object of such activity: 

3a: Josh. 22 23 (ter); Jer. 7 31 19 5 32 35; Ezek. 17 17; 
Ezr. 3 2; 2 Chr. 2 2. 

3": Isa. 49 5; Jer. 33 2. 

mvy: Gen. 50 20 (with yn); Exod. 8 14 291; Lev. 8 34; 
Num. 87 12 15 3 (bis) 8 29 5; 2 Sam. 7 21 = 1 Chr, 17 19; 
1 Kings 14 9 16 7; 2 Kings 6 2 17 11 17; Isa. 2 20; Jer. 11 17 
32 22 4419; Ezek. 13 18 22 3 4517; Eccl. 26; 2 Chr. 20 36. 

SyD: Job 33 30 (bis)®. 


4. After any verb describing an operation, to indicate the 
immediate object of that operation. 

The verbs thus far classified have been of so general a 
character that, unless they were in some way limited, one 


58 For '3 xd, Kittel r. ’3 x). 
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could not predict what was the object to be expressed. The 
verb NS", for instance, is capable of introducing any number 
of final infinitives. A characteristic of the construction under 
discussion, therefore, has seemed to be, that the main clause 
had a greater extension than the one dependent on it. The 
leading verb has, however, in many cases, been outwardly so 
modified that its extension was more or less reduced, if not 
contracted to that of the dependent infinitive. A verb may be 
inwardly so limited, that is, be so narrow in its signification, 
as to permit the use of one of a very brief list of infinitives, or 
even of but a single verb in this construction, after it. In the 
passages next to be cited the verbs found in the main clause 
will naturally be largely of this class. 


Sometimes the infinitive is almost a synonym of the verb 
preceding. This is the case in the following passages: Lev. 16 30; 
Num. 8 21 (atone, to cleanse); 1 Kings 3 9 (judge, to discern); 
Isa. 56 6 (serve and love, to be a servant); Ps. 101 8 (exter- 
minate, to cut off); Neh. 12 24 (laud, to praise); 2 Chr. 29 24 
(make a sin-offering, to atone). 


In the following passages, also, the leading verb is narrowly 
limited by its signification: Exod. 29 36; Lev. 8 11 (anoint, to 
sanctify); Deut. 4 35 (be shown, to know) 36 (cause to hear, to 
instruct) 8 2 (after yn) 13 4; Judg. 3 4; 2 Chr. 32 31 (test, to 
know); Deut. 20 19 (make war, to capture); Isa. 28 24 (plow, 
to sow) 42 18 (look, to see); Jer. 32 33 (listen, to receive 
instruction); Ezek. 21 33 (28) (be polished, to shine)*’; Hab. 21 
(watch, to see); Zech. 2 6 (2) (measure, to see); Ps. 10 9 (lie in 
wait, to catch); 1 Chr. 10 13 (ask, to learn). 


In the following passages the leading verb is restricted by 
outward modification: Gen. 4 11 (open the mouth, to receive) 
42 27 (open a sack, to give fodder); Exod. 2 16 (fill a trough, 
to water); Deut. 13 6 (5) (speak apostasy, to thrust from the 
way) 20 4 (make war for, to save) 28 12 (open heaven, to give 
rain); 1 Kings 3 11 (ask discernment, to hear); Jer. 718 (knead 
dough, to make cakes) 18 22 (dig a pit, to catch); Ezek. 22 20 


59 For Sond r. Sam. 
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(blow fire upon, to smelt); Ps. 11 2 (fix an arrow, to shoot) 
37 14 (bend a bow, to bring down, to slay) 64 4 (3) f. (bend an 
arrow, to shoot). 


In the remaining passages the main clause does not suggest 
what is to follow, but the infinitive actually used is recognizable, 
as pointing to a probable outcome of the act described. Here 
belong Exod. 39 3 (cut into threads, to work); Lev. 22 s (eat, 
to defile); Num. 15 3 (offer a special offering, to make); 
Deut. 8 2 (afflict, to test; after yn) 16 (test, to do good; after 
yn) 24 8 (take heed, to observe, do); Judg. 15 10 (bind, to 
do) 12 (bind, to give) 16 5 (bind, to torment); 2 Sam. 8 2 
(measure, to kill, save alive); 1 Kings 8 43 (know, to fear, 
know; after yn) 12 21 (make war, to restore) 18 6 (apportion, 
to pass over); 2 Kings 23 35 (tax, to give; bis); Isa. 10 2 
(scribble, to turn, rob) 58 4 (fast, to smite, make heard) 63 12 
(cleave water, to make); Jer. 1 12 (watch, to perform) 16 7 
(break bread®, to comfort) 18 20 (speak, to turn back) 31 28 
(watch, to pluck up*', pull down", break down, destroy”, 
injure, build, plant); Ezek. 3 18 (speak, to warn, save alive) 
13 5 (build, to make a stand) 16 26 (repeat harlotry, to provoke) 
17 14 (keep a covenant, to stand) 30 21 (be strong, to grasp) 
33 8 (speak, to warn) 39 14 (bury, to cleanse); Hab. 2 9 (get 
gain, to set); Zech. 11 10 14 (cut, to break); Ps. 59 1(0) (watch, 
to kill) 102 20f. (look, to hear, release) 106 s (save, to make 
known) 119 95 (wait, to destroy) 145 11f. (speak, to make 
known); Prov. 22 20f. (write, to make known) 23 4 (toil, to 
become rich); Job 33 16¢. (terrify, to remove) 38 25-27 (cleave, 
to cause rain, to satisfy, make grow); Lam. 2 14 (uncover, to 
bring); Neh. 4 2 (conspire, to come, to make war, injure); 
1 Chr. 11 10 (exert one’s self, to make king); 2 Chr. 20 36 
(unite, to make) 32 18 (call, to frighten, disturb) 36 6 (bind, to 
bring). 


60 For ond, with 6, r. and. 

61 Wanting in 6. 

62 In this case 5 with the infinitive is codrdinated with, and explicative 
, wood with a noun. 

63 For pan: r., with 6S, aan. 
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5. After 771, expressed or understood: 


. In the sense of become: Gen. 1 14 9 11; Exod. 40 15. 


b. In the sense of be: 


(1) When it connects the infinitive with a verb to which 
the same might have been directly attached: Num. 7 5 8 11; 
Jonah 4 6. 

(2) When it connects the infinitive directly with its own 
subject: Jer. 44 14 (6). In 1 Chr. 23 4 and 28 21 the copula is 
to be supplied. 

(3) When the copula is supplemented by a prepositional 
phrase: Exod. 23 2; Num. 313; Deut. 13 10 (9) 17 7; 1 Kings 16 21; 
Ezek. 27 9 44 7. In 1 Sam. 25 41 (737); Isa. 60 9; Micah 7 3; 
Neh. 12 24 (bis) the copula is to be supplied. In Neh. 9 19 (bis) 
omM>yp is equivalent to OMY AIT. 


6. After nouns, where the insertion of 7°71 WS is required 
to complete the meaning: Gen. 115; Exod. 3016; Num, 295"; 
Ps. 31 3 (2); Prov. 1 4 6 24; Neh. 10 34 (33). In 2 Chr. 24 4 
the noun is a construct followed by two infinitives without the 
preposition. 


II. When the subject of the dependent is the same as the 
object of the principal clause: 


1. After verbs denoting a change of place, to indicate the 
object of the change: 


a. Bring, send, &c.: 

mms, Hi.: Jer. 12 9. 

N13, Hi.: Gen. 391417; Lev. 2022; Num. 143 204; Deut. 94; 
1 Sam. 2116; Jer.27; Ezek. 447; Ps. 7871; Eccl. 3 22; Dan. 13¢f. 
(bis); Neh. 12 27. 

wpa: Isa. 40 20. 

pn, Hi.: Amos 2 10. 

53", Hi.: Isa. 23 7. 

NS, Hi.: Exod. 19 17; Deut. 4 20; Ps. 142 8 (7). 


64 These passages are cited here because from Lev. 17 11, it is clear 
that the subject of 1»>, Pi., may be either the offerer or his offering. 
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2230, Hi.: 2 Chr. 13 13. 

my, Hi.: Num. 21 ». 

3W, Hi.: Jer. 38 26. 

mow: Gen. 45 7 (bis) 46 28; Exod. 23 20 (bis); Num. 13 17 
16 28; Deut. 34 11; Josh. 6 25; Judg. 18 2 (bis); 1 Sam. 19 11 
(bis) 15; 2 Sam. 10 3 (bis; after WAYS) 5 = 1 Chr. 19 5; 
2 Kings 9 17, where the object of the principal verb is indefinite, 
18 27 = Isa. 36 12; Isa. 61 1-3 (sexiens, once before MOW)®; 
Jer. 19 14 36 21 37 7; Zech. 1 10 7 2; 1 Chr. 18 10 (bis); 
2 Chr. 24 19 34.8; Pi.: Gen. 323 1913; Exod. 8 25; 2 Kings 24 2; 
Ezek. 5 16. 

pow, Pi.: 1 Sam. 23 s. 

b. Cause to approach, depart, &c.: 

ap, Hi.: Exod. 28 1; Lev. 7 35; Num. 16 9 (bis). 

S13, Hi.: Lev. 20 26; Deut. 10 8 (ter). 

sty: 2 Sam. 15 16; 1 Chr. 16 37. 

Wap, Pi.: Exod. 28 3 29 1 44 30 30; 1 Sam. 7 1; Hi.: 1 Chr. 
23 13 (ter). 

MBO: 1 Sam. 2 36. 

Pap: Ezr. 7 28; Pi.: Ps. 106 47 (bis) = 1 Chr. 16 35. 

c. Give, take, &c.: 

JA3: Exod. 3015; Lev. 1017 1711; Num.8 19 (bis); 1 Sam.8 6; 
Ezek. 20 12. 

mp9: Exod. 1411 2114; Num. 23 11; Deut. 24 4; Judg. 20 10; 
1 Sam. 8 12 (ter); 2 Sam. 7 8 = 1 Chr. 17 7; 2 Sam. 12 10. 


Add the related words: 

“Wid: 1 Sam. 2 2s (ter). 

Wp, Pi.: Isa. 40 20. 

2Y: Deut. 23.5; 2 Kings 7 6; Ezr. 45 (130); Neh. 13 2. 

2. After verbs denoting a change of position, to indicate the 
object of the change: 

a. Cause to cling: 


pt, Hi.: Jer. 13 11. 


65 pwd or nnd (3) with the intervening words is probably an inter- 
polation. 
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b. Raise, set, &e.: 

30°, Hi.: Hab. 1 12. 

m3: Jonah 2 1. 

M3, Hi.: Gen. 2 15 (bis). 

NW3: Exod. 36 2. 

3: Gen. 1 17¢. (bis); 1 Sam. 8 6 (comp. v. 5); 1 Chr. 16 4 
(ter); 2 Chr. 9 8 (comp. 1 Kings 10 9). 

Tay, Hi.: Ezr. 38; Neh. 67; 1 Chr. 15 16 19 21 22 2; 2 Chr. 
8 14 (bis) 31 2 (ter). 

Tpd: Jer. 15 3 (quater); Hi.: Josh. 10 18; Jer. 1 10 (sexiens). 

Dw: 1 Sam. 8 5 (comp. v. 6); 1 Kings 10 9 (comp. 2 Chr. 9 8); 
2 Chr. 23 1s. 

Similarly 

Mw: 2 Chr. 22 7. 


3. After verbs denoting a doing or a making in general, to 
indicate the object of such activity: 

WS": Ps. 104 26, 

my: Exod. 28 42 36 18; 1 Kings 7 18 22 49 (48) °; 2 Chr. 2 17 
41213 26 15. 


4. After any verb describing an operation, to indicate the 
immediate object of that operation: 

Exod. 28 28 (bind, to be) 31 3-5 (fill, to devise, work) 36 18 
(fasten, to be); Deut. 6 24 (fear, to keep alive); Judg. 1 14 
(incite, to ask); 2 Sam. 7 29 = 1 Chr. 17 27 (bless, to be); 
Ezek. 16 33 (bribe, to come) 30 21 (bind, to be strong); Ps. 105 39 
(spread, to give light) 106 4f. (remember, to see, to rejoice, 
boast); Prov. 22 21 (cause to know, to return); Job 2 3 (incite, 
to destroy) 36 20 (desire, to remove?); Eccl. 3 18 (test, to see). 


III. When the subject of the dependent is at the same time, 
in an oblique case, loosely connected with the main clause: 


1. After verbs denoting a change of place, to indicate the 
object of the change: 


66 For Avak wy r. AN Mwy. 
6? The infinitive is here codrdinated with a noun. 
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a. When the change is voluntary, after: 
N13: Gen. 6 40 (comp. v. 19). 
bw, Hithpol.: 2 Chr. 16 9. 


b. When the change is involuntary, after verbs signifying: 

(1) Bring, send, &c.: 

W353, Hi.: 2 Sam. 13 11 17 29. 

my, Hi.: 1 Sam. 19 15. 

NP: 1 Sam. 28 15; Ps. 50 4; Dan. 2 2. 

mow: Gen. 38 20; Ezek. 177; 2 Chr. 22 2816. In Ezek. 1715 
the main clause has the accusative (limit of motion) of the 
country for the dative of the people. 

Add the related word, 

"9, Hi.: Ps. 78 24. 


(2) Give, take, &e.: 

Wa: Deut. 7 6 14 2 18 5 21 5 (bis); 1 Chr. 15 2 (bis) 28 4; 
2 Chr. 6 5 6 29 11 (ter). 

JAI: Gen. 157 28 4 20 (bis); Exod. 5 21 2269 2412; Lev. 20 24; 
Num. 33 53 35 2; Deut. 1 27; Josh. 1 11 7 7 24 4; 1 Kings 3 9 
18 9; 2 Kings 12 16; Isa. 50 4; Jer. 32 39 43 3 (bis; after V0); 


Eccl. 3 10; Est. 4 8 (ter); Dan. 1117; Ezr. 9 9 (bis); Neh. 9 24 
36; 2 Chr. 34 10 (bis) 11 (bis) 35 12. 

Add the word 

Noo, Pi, with T, in the sense of confer: Exod. 32 29%; 
Lev. 16 32 2110; Num. 33. 

2. After verbs denoting a change of position, to indicate the 
object of the change: 

Div: Gen. 30 41; Ho.: Gen. 24 33. 

03, Hi.: 1 Kings 8 5s (bis). 

Also 

NY, Hi.: Isa. 50 4; Ezr. 1 5. 

3. After verbs denoting a doing or a making in general, to 
indicate the object of such activity: 


6s For nnd: 6S have nnd. Comp. GK, § 114 p. 
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mda: 1 Chr. 17 4. 
my: Exod. 28 4 31 10 3519. 


4. After any verb describing an operation, to indicate the 
immediate object of that operation: 

Exod. 13 21 (lead, give light, to go); Josh. 11 20 (strengthen, 
to meet); Judg. 9 24 (strengthen, to slay); 2 Sam. 20 9 (seize, 
to kiss); Prov. 7 4f. (call, to keep); Job 37 7 (seal, to know). 


5. After 1, expressed or understood: 


a. When the subject of the infinitive is represented by a 
noun belonging with the copula: Gen. 47 24"; Josh. 11 20; 
Isa. 23 18. In Lev. 10 9-11 (bis) 25 17; 2 Sam. 16 2; Ps. 33 is, 
(bis) 101 6; 1 Chr. 9 32; 2 Chr. 4.6 the copula is to be supplied. 

b. When the subject of the infinitive is represented by a 
suffix belonging with the copula: Gen. 47 2 4; 1 Kings 8 29; 
2 Kings 15 19; Isa. 49 6; Ezek. 20-12; Hosea 8 11; Hab. 3 14 
(comp. Kittel); Neh. 1 6. In Gen. 33 8; Exod. 3113; Jer. 2217; 
Ezek. 12 2 (bis); 2 Chr. 26 19 the copula is to be supplied. 


6. After nouns, where the insertion of ‘71 WS is required 
to complete the meaning: Exod. 39 41; Deut. 1 33; Isa. 49 5; 
Ezek. 20 20. 


IV. When the subject of the infinitive is a word not found 
in the principal clause: 


1. After verbs denoting a change of place, to indicate the 
object of the change: 


mv’, Pi.: Mal. 2 4 (comp. Bewer). 


O73, Hi.: Deut. 4 42, in the sense of set apart. 
wip, Hi.: 2 Chr. 7 16. 
mp>: Ezek. 17 14 (bis). 


69 Here, and in 2 Chr. 46, the phrase containing the subject follows, 
instead of preceding, the infinitive. In the Greek of Gen. 47 24 both are 
wanting. 

70 For 5»iands Sam. 6$ have the equivalent of 5am. Comp. GK, 
§ 114 p. 
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Wa: Num. 35 6; Josh. 20 3; 2 Kings 15 19; Isa. 49 6; 
Jer. 29 26. 
Wid: 2 Chr. 6 5 6. 


2. After verbs denoting a change of position, to indicate the 
object of the change: 


NY, Hi.: Ezr. 1 1 = 2 Chr. 36 22 (comp. 1 Kings 2 27). 


3. After verbs denoting a doing or a making in general, to 
indicate the object of such activity: 


33: 1 Kings 8 13 16; 2 Chr. 6 2 5. 


4. After any verb describing an operation to indicate the 
immediate object of that operation: 


Judg. 9 23 f. (deal treacherously, to come, return)”’; Isa. 10 2 
(rob, to be); Ezek. 21 28 (23) (recall, to be taken) 22 3 (outpour, 
to come). 


5. After 1, expressed or understood: 

a. When it means become: Exod. 40 15, where it is followed 
by its own infinitive in the sense of be.” 

b. When it means be: Josh. 20 9. In 2 Sam. 16 2 (bis); 
Eccl. 3 18 the copula is to be supplied. 

6. After nouns, where the insertion of 7°71 WR is required 
to complete the meaning: 


Num. 35 15; Isa. 49 6. 


V. When the subject of the dependent clause is indefinite 
and the verb may often be rendered by the English passive: 


1. After verbs denoting a change of place, to indicate the 
object of the change: 


a. When the change is voluntary, with: 
NS": 2 Kings 12 13”. 


71 For ow) ons r. opt aw. 
72 On Anim, see KG, § 1440. 
73 For npind r., with 6=SE, mpind. 
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b. When the change is involuntary, with verbs signifying: 

(1) Bring, send, &ec.: 

NS, Hi.: Exod. 25 14 36 3; Lev. 7 30 10 15; Ho.: Gen. 43 18 
(ter). 

NS", Hi.: 2 Kings 12 12¢. 

10, Ho.: 1 Sam. 21 7; Dan. 12 11. 

mow: Num. 16 12 21 32 22 37; 2 Sam. 10 2; 1 Kings 18 10; 
2 Kings 1 6; Pi.: 1 Sam. 31 9 = 1 Chr. 10 9; 2 Chr. 32 31. 


(2) Gather, separate, &c.: 


bua, Ni: 1 Chr. 23 13. 

Pap: 2 Chr. 24 s. 

wip, Hi.: Judg. 17 3; 1 Chr. 26 27. 

(3) Give, take, &e.: 

mpd: Exod, 27 20. 

373, Hith.: Ezr. 2 6s. 

3: Gen. 24 32; Exod. 30 15; Lev. 18 21; 1 Sam. 2 15; 
2 Kings 22 6; Ezek. 21 16 (11)"*; 2 Chr. 35 12. 

“Wd: 1 Kings 8 16; 2 Chr. 6 5. 

“3, Ni.: Est. 7 4 (ter). 


map: 2 Kings 12 13 22 6. 


2. After verbs denoting a change of position, to indicate the 
object of the change: 

13, Hi.: 1 Kings 5 32 6 19”. 

WI: Exod. 40 30; 2 Chr. 4 6, 

IY, Ho.: Lev. 16 10 (bis). 

Dw: Ezek. 30 21. 


3. After verbs denoting a doing or a making in general, to 
indicate the object of such activity: 

mjd: 1 Chr. 22 19; 2 Chr. 2 5 (6). 

myy: Exod. 27 3s 283 3018 3519 3618; 1 Kings 7 16; 
1 Chr. 23 5; 2 Chr. 4 20 7 6. 


74 For mennd Kittel suggests mynd or maw, 
75 For ynnd r. nnd. See GK, § 66%. 
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4, After any verb describing an operation, to indicate the 
immediate object of that operation: 

Exod. 29 33 (make atonement, to install, consecrate); 
Judg. 16 6 (be bound, to torment); Isa. 60 11 (be open, to 
bring); Jer. 32 39 (fear, to be well); Ezek. 21 16 (11) (be 
polished, to give) 28 (recall, to be caught) 30 21 (be bound, to 
give); Ps. 67 3 (2) (cause to shine, to know) 102 21f. (release, 
to tell); Dan. 9 24 (be determined, to finish, complete, atone 
for, bring, seal, anoint) 11 35 (stumble, to refine, purify, whiten) ; 
1 Chr. 22 2 (hew, to build)”. 


5. After 1, expressed or understood: 


a. When the copula stands alone: Judg. 3 4. 


b. When the verb is supplemented by a prepositional phrase: 
Exod. 25 27 29 29 (bis); 2 Chr. 26 15 36 20f. In Ruth 4 7 the 
copula is to be supplied. 


6. After nouns, where the insertion of 71 WS is required 
to complete the meaning: Exod. 25 27; Num. 29 5; Isa. 49 6; 
Ezek. 22 2077; Prov. 1 1-3 (ter). 


There are a few instances in which an indefinite participle 


takes the place of an infinitive. A good illustration of this 
usage is found in 2 Sam. 10 3, with the participle, properly 
rendered, those who should comfort, compared with v. 2, where 
the same verb, send, is followed by the infinitive, to comfort. 
Other clear cases are 1 Chr. 16 4, where the participial ex- 
pression, those who should serve, is followed by three infinitives 
coérdinate with it and with one another, as they are rendered 
in the English Version. See, also, 2 Chr. 20 29 (bis) and, 
finally, Ezek. 39 14, where, because the Greek Version has an 
infinitive for the second of the two participles (QP), some 
would make the Hebrew text conform to that reading. Such 
a change, however, is forbidden by the evident fact that those 
who shall pass through and those who shall bury are different 
parties. This should have been made clearer, as perhaps it was 


16 Note that, in several of these passages, the verb of the principal 
clause is passive. 
77 For nyap r., with 6S, nsapo. 
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originally, by inserting a connective between the two participles. 
See Toy, SBOT. 


In the foregoing pages care has been taken to note numerous 
instances in which a verb was followed hy two or more infini- 
tives with b. but this has been done only when the infinitives 
were coérdinates, that is, when they were all immediately sub- 
ordinate to the leading verb, and denoted as many more or 
less distinct objects of the act or state thereby described. The 
number of such infinitives after a given verb is generally not 
more than two, as in Gen. 23 2, the same being connected by 
1; but sometimes, as in Isa. 61 1-3, there are as many as six, 
and the connective is entirely omitted. In Exod. 32 6 and 
Jer. 7 18 an infinitive absolute takes the place of the second 
infinitive construct with 5. In 1 Sam. 8 11¢. the infinitive with 
5 is codrdinated with a preceding perfect consecutive. 

There is a class of examples of the plural use of Sasa 
final particle in which a first infinitive denoting purpose is 
followed by one or more others subordinate to it or in more 
or less regular subordination one to another. In such a series 
an infinitive with 5 may serve, not only to denote a purpose, 
but to introduce the aim or object of the act or state which it 
at the same time describes. When so used it requires a plural 
classification. Thus it happens that Deut. 9 1, for example, is 
cited twice under I. 1, a (1), while Num. 16 9 appears under 
I. 1, b (3) and 2, a (1) and also under II. 1, b. 

There are not many examples of this class, but the combina- 
tions they represent are comparatively numerous. The follow- 
ing have been noted: 


1. When the first infinitive has for its subject the subject of 
the main clause: 


a. A second, subordinate to it, having the same subject, 
follows: Gen. 1 7; Num. 18 22, where the purpose is negative; 
Deut. 9 1 1131 20 4 18 19 28 12 30 18; Josh. 1 11; Judg. 15 10 12 
18 9 19 15; 1 Sam. 13 10 29 11; 2 Sam. 19 21 26; 1 Kings 8 11 
12 21; 2 Kings 17 17; Jer. 18 20 37 12 44 12 14b; Ezek. 3 18 
22 20; Jonah 46; Hab. 2 9; Zech. 2 6 (2); 2 Chr. 20 36 32 31. 
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b. It has two others in successive subordination: 2 Sam. 19 16; 
Job 38 25-27; Neh. 4 2. 


c. It has two others, subordinate to it, but coérdinate with 
each other: Isa. 30 2; Jer. 16 8. 


d. It has a coérdinate, and the two together have a sub- 
ordinate, with the same subject: Isa. 56 6; Jer. 51 31. 


e. It is followed by a subordinate having for its subject the 
object of the first: Exod. 29 1; Prov. 22 20f.; Neh. 12 27. 


f. It is followed by three others, subordinate to it, but 
codrdinate with one another, having for their common subject 
the object of the first: 1 Sam. 8 12. 


g. It has two subordinates, both of which have its object for 
their common subject, while the second has a subordinate with 
the same subject: Num. 16 9. 


h. It has a codrdinate, with the same subject, and the two 
have a subordinate whose subject is the direct object of the 
first and the indirect object of the second: Exod. 13 21. 

i. It has a subordinate whose subject appears in an oblique 
case in connection with the second: Gen. 15 7; Deut. 1 27 33; 
Josh. 7 7; 2 Chr. 35 12. 


j. It has a coérdinate, and the two have a subordinate with 
an indefinite subject: Ps. 102 20-22. 


2. When the first infinitive has for its subject the object of 
the main clause: 

a. A subordinate with the same subject follows: Exod. 36 2; 
Lev. 10 17; Ezek. 44 7. 

b. It has two coérdinates, with the same subject, the second 
of which has subordinate with the same subject: Deut. 10 s. 


c. It has a subordinate whose subject is the object of the 
first: Exod. 36 18. 


d. It has a subordinate whose subject appears in an oblique 
case in connection with the first: Ezek. 20 12. 


e. It has a subordinate with an indefinite subject: 1 Chr. 22 2; 
2 Chr. 26 15. 
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3. When the first infinitive has a subject which appears in 
an oblique case in the main clause: 

a. It has a subordinate with the same subject: Deut. 185; 
1 Kings 39; Ezr. 15; 2 Ch. 22. 

b. It has a subordinate whose subject appears in an oblique 
case in connection with the first: Josh. 11 20. 

c. It has a subordinate with an indefinite subject: Jer. 32 39. 

4, When the first infinitive has a subject not represented in 
the main clause: 

a. It has an antithetical coérdinate, with *nda5 and the same 
subject, and the two are followed by two others in successive 
subordination, with the same subject: Ezek. 17 13 ¢. 

b. It has a subordinate whose subject is the object of the 
first: Eccl. 318. 

5. When the first infinitive has an indefinite subject: 

a. It has a subordinate with the same subject: Judg. 3 4; 
2 Kings 1212¢. 226; Eze. 2116 (11). 

b. It has a subordinate whose subject is the object of the 
first: Exod. 28 s. 

c. It is followed by three others, subordinate to it, but co- 
érdinate with one another, whose common subject is the object 
of the first: 1 Chr. 23 13. 

d. It is followed by two others in successive subordination, 
each of which has for its subject the object of the first: Ezek. 
30 21. 

e. It has a subordinate with a subject not previously intro- 
duced: 1 Kings 816 = 2 Chr. 625. 


The infinitive with 5 is sometimes followed by a simple im- 
perfect denoting a purpose. In such cases the two clauses may 
or may not be connected by 1. 


1. When the connective is omitted, the second clause may be: 
a. A substantial repetition of the first: Lev. 1630; 2 Chr. 46. 
. Simply coérdinate with the first: Jer. 417. 
. When the connective is employed, the second clause may be: 
A substantiai repetition of the first: 1Sam. 28; Isa. 139 
451a 6013; Prov. 52; Job 3428, 
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b. In antithesis with the first: Josh. 209 22 27; Isa. 451b 
495; Ruth 410; all with 5. 


c. Simply coérdinate with the first: Num. 143; Isa. 102; Job 
33 17. 


d. Subordinate to the first: Num. 8 19 (with x): 2 Sam. 24 21. 


The preposition 5 is employed to denote aim or object: 


B. With a noun. 


The abstract noun, in Hebrew, as in other languages, is 
nearly related to the infinitive. Many abstract nouns are, in fact, 
merely infinitives with a feminine ending. It is therefore not 
strange that, even in this form, they should, like infinitives, be 
found in final constructions. A concrete term may be used in 
the same manner. In the latter case the given expression may 
often be interpreted, as the equivalent of WT with the noun 
as its predicate. See Deut. 420; 2Sam. 78; etc. The relative 
frequency of the two classes of nouns in expressions denoting 
purpose will appear in the following classification, which, except 
for this addition and the distinction based on the nature of the 
final clause, will follow the same lines as that under A. 

A noun denoting purpose is employed: 

I. After verbs: 

1. After verbs denoting a change of place, to indicate the 
object of the change: 

a. When the change is voluntary, after verbs signifying: 

(1) Come, go &e.: 

N13; Abs.: Num.43 (for service; comp. v.23 where the cog- 
nate infinitive is used with the noun), 30, 35 (bis), 39 (bis), 43 (bis); 
Jud. 5 23 (bis), 2 Sam. 152; 1 Chr. 197; 2 Chr. 201. 

7; Abs.: Deut. 1011; 1 Sam. 1713; Jer. 76; Ps. 803 (2); 
Con.: 1 Kings 22 49. 

N3"; Abs.: Num. 3127 (comp. v. 3, where the verb takes the 
participial form and is followed by the noun in the genitive); 
Deut. 201; Judg. 2014; 1 Kings 20 18 (bis); Isa. 514 (see Kittel); 
Jer. 377; Hab. 313 (bis); Ps. 10423 (bis); Con.: Num. 2232.” 


aa o-. 


78 Sam has F320. 
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TY; Abs.: 2 Kings 1013; Isa, 311. 

ay; Abs.: Gen. 3152; Nnm. 3227; Josh. 413. 

my; Abs.: Josh. 22 12; Judg.45; 1 Kings 20 26; Isa.71 15 2; 
Con.: Lev. 2 12. 

m8, Ni.; Abs.: Lev. 137, in the sense of come. 

Add, also, 

INW: Ps. 10421. 

(2) Haste, flee, &e.: 

ond, Ni.; Con.: Prov. 28 22, 

win; Abs.: Ps. 2220 (19) 3823 (22) 40 14 (13) 702 (1). 

013; Abs.: Isa. 103 206. 

(3) Approach, depart, &c.: 

wpa, Pi.; Abs.: Ps. 6310 (9), where the noun is of doubtful 
genuineness; Con.: 2 Sam. 317. 

w33; Abs.: Judg. 2023; 2 Sam. 1013. 

ap; Abs.: Deut. 203; Isa, 411; Mal. 35. 

JON, Ni.; Abs.: Judg. 1623; 2Sam. 23 9. 

b. When the change is involuntary, after verbs signifying: 

(1) Bring, send, &c.: 

N13, Hi.; Abs.: Exod. 35 21 (bis); Jer. 39 16 (bis); Con.: Exod. 
35 21; Lev. 432; 2Chr. 2932; Kal, with 3: Lev. 163 (bis). 

wa; Con.: Ezek. 365.” 

NS", Hi.; Abs.: Neh. 915. 

“ay, Hi.; Abs.: Ezek. 23 37. 

mby, Hi.; Con.: Gen, 22 2, 13. 

NP; Abs.: Isa. 13s. 

aw, Hi.; Abs.: Num. 17 25 (10). 

pow, Pi.; Abs.: 1Sam. 23s. 

(2) Cause to approach, depart, &c.: 


2p, Hi.; Con.: Lev, 13 43 2221; Num. 614 (ter) 157 28 27; 
Ezek. 43 22. 


S73, Hi.; Abs.: Deut. 29 20; 1 Chr. 251; Con.: 1 Kings 853, 


79 For 125 Toy r. ma), a second infinitive after qs. 
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pra, Hi.; Abs.: Jer. 123. 

MY; Con.: 1 Chr. 1638. 

wip, Hi.; Abs.: Jer. 123. 

“NW, Hi.; Con.: Jer. 5216 (bis). 

FON; Abs.: 1 Sam. 171; Zech. 142. 

Yap: Abs.: 1 Sam. 281. 

(3) Give take, Kc. 

md; Con.: Neh. 54. 

mpd; Con.: Gen. 2520; Lev. 93 (ter); 1 Sam. 813 (ter); Job 
40 28. 

2%; Con.: Exod. 217; Ni.: Ps. 10517. 

3; Abs.: Gen. 130; Exod. 1615; Isa. 342; Jer. 249; Ezek. 
154, 6 295 394; Ezr. 820; Neh. 915 20 1033 (32); Con.: Gen. 
163 178 239; Isa. 818 (bis) 496; Jer.173 3135 (bis; Ezek. 1619 
4319; Ps. 13621; Neh. 1034 (33) (5t. with 5: 3t: it is to be sup- 
plied)*'; 2 Chr. 627 9s. 

map; Con.: Gen. 49 30 5013. 

mow: Abs.: Gen. 455 (comp. v. 7); Num. 314, 6.*° 

M3; Con.: Ps. 33 12 1354; 1 Chr. 28 4, where the construction 
with MD also occurs. 

2. After verbs denoting a change of position to indicate the 
object of the change: 

a. When the change is voluntary, especially after verbs sig- 
nifying stand, sit: 

33°, Hith.; Con.: Num. 22 22. 

yi3, Ni.; Abs.: Amos 4 12. 

Tay; Abs.: Num. 3512; Josh. 206; Ezek. 4424 (Kre). 

Dip; Abs.: 2 Sam. 1832; Jer. 4914; Zeph. 38; Ps. 76 10 (9). 

aw"; Abs.: Ps. 1225; Job 38 40. 

m3, Hith.; Abs.: Dan. 11 25. 


80 mynd; which, however, 6 probably rightly omits. 
81 In three cases, also, the connective is omitted. 
82 6 om. xasd2, 

$3 For wy5 r. with 6S, 4. 
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b. When the change is involuntary, especially after verbs 
signifying raise, set: 
‘ Pid, Pi.; Abs.: Ps. 98; Hi.: Con.: 1 Chr. 22 3 (ter), 292 (quin- 
quiens). 

M3, Hi.; Abs.: Exod. 16 23, 33, 34. 

Sy, Hi.; Abs.: 2 Chr. 198 (bis). 

Ipd, Hi.; Con.: 1 Chr. 26 32 (bis).™* 

nw; Abs.: Jer. 2110 (bis) 246 4411; Amos 94 (bis); Hab. 
1 12, 

mwa; Con.: 1 Sam. 1517; 2 Sam. 24. 

rmiS, Hi.; Con.: Gen. 228. 


3. After verbs denoting a doing or a making, to indicate the 
object of such activity: 

33; Con.: Josh. 22 26 (bis), 29 (ter), 

N13; Abs.: Fsa. 43 7. 

3"; Con.: Isa. 49 5. 

myy; Abs.: Gen. 116 (bis); Exod. 28 2 (bis), 40 (bis); 1 Sam. 
816; Ezek. 2120 3622 (after JY); Ps. 136sf. (bis); 1 Chr. 


2726; Con.: Exod. 2941, where a noun with 9 is followed by 
an appositive without it; Num. 15 24 (bis) 286 292, 5%, 6 39 
(quater); Josh. 22 28 (bis); Ps. 10419. 

byp: Abs.: Prov. 164; Con.: Prov. 16 4. 


4, After any verb describing an operation, to indicate the 
immediate object of that operation : 

Exod. 16 32 (fill, for preservation); Num. 31 3 (equip, for 
service), 3220 (equip, for war); Deut. 624; Jer. 3239 (fear, for 
good); Deut. 1013 (observe, for good); 2 Sam. 2240 = Ps, 18 40 
(39) (gird, for war); Jer. 25 7 (provoke, for evil), 44 27 (watch, 
for evil, good); Ezek. 21 20°°, 33 (polish, for slaughter); Ps. 
69 22 (22) (give drink, for thirst), 104 14 (make spring, for use); 
2 Chr. 3 6 (overlay, for beauty). 

Con.: Exod. 29 25; Lev. 316 431 176; Num. 1817 (burn, 

84 The second 5 is to be supplied. 


85 For nsxon r., with Sam. 6S nsywnd; also vs. 11, 16, 19, 22, 25, 28, 81, 35, 38 
86 For mpys r. mbt, as in v. 33, 
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for a sweet savor); Mic. 7 12 (lie in wait, for blood); Ps. 59 4 (3) 
(lie in wait, for soul), 10414 (make spring, for castle), 21 (go 
roaring, for prey), 105 39 (spread, for covering). 

5. After M71, expressed or understood: 

a. When it connects the noun with a verb to which the 
same might have been more directly attached: 

Abs.: Gen. 1 29 6 21; Num. 102 (bis) 19 9; Con.: Gen. 1 14 (ter), 
15 913 1711 3144; Exod. 3016; Lev. 247; Num. 173 (1638); 
Ezek. 20 20. 

b. When it connects the noun directly with a subject: 

Abs.: Exod. 4015; Lev. 256; Num. 143; Ezek. 2137 345, 8 
(bis), 10, 22. In Lev. 1is9; Jer. 4311 (ter); 1 Chr. 2629 the 
copula is to be supplied. 

Con.: Gen. 115 47 24 (bis); Num. 3512, 15; Isa. 2318; Ezek. 
455; Ps. 313 (2) (bis). in Lev. 58; Prov. 173 (bis); Eccl. 67; 
1 Chr. 221 2629 (bis) 28 21 the copula is to be supplied. 

c. When the copula (understood) is supplemented by a pre- 
positional phrase: 

Abs.: 1 Chr. 256 28 21. 

IL. After nouns: 

Abs.: Jer. 18 23; 1 Chr. 23 26, 28 24 19. 


Con.: Gen. 22 7; Exod. 25 6 f. (quinquiens), 27: Lev. 36 8 21, 
28; Num, 7 13, 15, 87 15 24 17 25 (10). 


The cases in which a first noun, with 9, denoting purpose is 
followed by one or more others in the same construction have 
been noted, with the number in each passage. It remains to 
show that, although the final clauses are thus codrdinated, their 
relation to one another is not: always the same, and to classify 
them according to these various relations. 

1. The additional clause or clauses may simply increase the 
number of items in an enumeration; in which case: 

a. They are usually connected by 3: 


(1) There are two nouns thus connected: Exod. 282; Num. 
102; Isa. 8183; Jer. 5216; 2Chr. 19s. In 1 Chr. 26 32 the 
preposition is wanting with the second noun, and in Josh. 22 26, 

9* 
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23 both items are negative. In Judg. 16 23 and Isa. 2318 a 
noun is thus coérdinated with an infinitive. 

(2) There are three nouns in the series: Gen. 114; Exod. 
35 21; 1 Sam. 8 13. 

(3) There are four items: Num. 29 39. 

b. The connective is omitted between the last two of three 
items: Josh. 22 29; 1 Chr. 22 3. 

2. The additional clause is a mere repetition, without the 
connective: Judg. 5 23; Hab. 3 13 (comp. Kittel). 

3. The additional clause is in parallelism to the first, without 
the connective: Ps. 313 (2), with J, in the sense of even; Ps. 
104 23, 

4. The additional noun is an appositive, without 5 or the 
connective: Exod. 29 41; Lev. 247; Num. 28 67; 29 6% 

5. The additional clause or clauses explain the first: 

a. There is one such explanatory clause, without the con- 
nective: Num. 435, 39. There is an infinitive in the place of 
the second noun: Num. 4 3, 30, 43 3515; 1 Sam. 281; Isa. 206 
49 6. In Jer. 4411 the infinitive is preceded by 1} in the sense 
of even. 

b. There are two explanatory clauses, connected by 3: 1 Chr. 
26 29. 

c. There are eight nouns in the series, three of which want 
5, four 1, and two both the preposition and the connective: 
Neh. 10 33 (32) f. 

6. The additional clause is in antithesis with the first: Jer. 
2110 3916 4427. In Lev. 22 21 an infinitive and a noun are 
in an alternative relation, with IN. 


The construction with ‘929 


In the course of the discussion of the preposition 5 as a final 
particle there has been occasion to call attention to the use of 
the negative in the same connection. Two distinct cases have 
occurred. One of them is that of such passages as Ley. 17 4, 


87 6 om. the second noun. 
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Bring it not unto the door of the tabernacle of the congregation 
to offer it to Yahweh. The negative (8?) in this sentence pre- 
cedes the leading verb, and, in accordance with a principle al- 
ready stated, denies not only a given purpose, but the act that 
might have been done with such an end in view,—the whole 
construction. The other case is that of such passages as Jer. 
411, A dry wind from the hills of the desert (cometh), not to 
fan, and not to cleanse. Here the coming of the wind is assert- 
ed; the negative, placed immediately before the infinitive, 
denies that it comes for a familiar purpose. The actual mis- 
sion of the wind would naturally be stated in a corresponding 
positive construction. The prophet, however, chooses a more 
emphatic form of expression, saying, not but to scatter, but, 
y. 13, abandoning his figure, Woe unto us, for we are spoiled. 
The negative, then, when it immediately precedes the infinitive, 
denies only the dependent clause. There is, moreover, an an- 
tithesis, expressed or implied, between two objects for either 
of which the given act might have been performed. 

There remains to be noticed a third case, that in which a 
virtual negative is employed with 5 to denote purpose; for md25 
is a compound of the preposition with ‘A53, the construct of 
no3, from 93, wear out, the noun having, with the lapse of 
time, become a mere particle, meaning not or except. The 
compound is almost as variously used as the simple preposition. 
It is especially frequent in the expression of the relations of 
result and concomitance, when these require a negative; so that 
one must always be on one’s guard against mistaking its real 
meaning. 

When "529 is employed in a sentence involving purpose it 
introduces a dependent clause whose verb may be either an 
infinitive or an imperfect. The preceding clause is always af- 
firmative. The arrangement is thus the same as that in the 
second case above described, with the exception that the pre- 
position and the negative change places. This fact explains the 
distinction that exists between them, the distinction between 
not to and to not. The compound particle indicates that the 
act performed, as described in the main clause, is performed 
with a view to the avoidance or the prevention of the event of 
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the dependent clause. The antithesis implied is not between 
two possible results, but between different attitudes toward the 
same outcome. The force of the particle, therefore, is much the 
same as that of an emphatic not before the preposition to; but 
it can best be brought out in English by rendering it with an 
emphatic prevent or avoid, as will appear from the following 
list of passages, including all in the Old Testament in which it 
can with confidence be claimed that ‘M925 denotes purpose. 

The compound sndad, as would naturally be expected, is used: 

1. With the Infinitive, both when the subject remains the 
same and when it is changed. 

The following examples have been noted: Gen. 415, which 
may be rendered, either, that anyone who met him might not 
slay him, or, to prevent anyone who met him from slaying him, 
as he feared; 38 9 to avoid giving seed to his brother, as he 
should; Num. 32 9 (comp. v. 7, with J); 1 Kings 15 17 = 2 Chr. 
16 1; 2 Kings 23 10"; Jer. 17 23 (bis)*: 19 15 32 40; Ezek. 13 22 
17 14 20 9, 14, 22 (comp. Isa. 48 11) 24 8°” 29 15 46 20. 

It is noticeable that this construction is most frequent in the 
book of Ezekiel, where, also, the looseness of the connection 
between the dependent and the principal clause is most appar- 
ent. In Ezek. 17 14 it is coérdinated with one having a simple 
3, and in 209 with yn? and a noun. In the same book there 
are two instances, 13 22 and 46 20, in which it is followed by a 
dependent infinitive with the simple preposition. 

2. With the Imperfect 

In this usage the particle always has a final signification. 
The examples that occur are: Exod. 20 20; 2 Sam. 14 14; also 
Jer. 23 14 and 27 18, where the text needs correction.” 

Note. In modern Hebrew the compound 53) is quite com- 
mon as a final conjunction, with the force of that not; but it is 
not found in the Old Testament, or even in the Mishnah. 


88 Here, for once, the Massoretic text repeats 5, but 4 MSS. omit it. 

89 For pov r., with GLS, prow. 

90 According to Kittel an interpolation. 

91 In both cases, through the carelessness of a scribe, the preformative, 
being the same as the final letter of the particle, was overlooked. See 


BDB., art. nbz. 
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The construction with mad 


A further extension of the idea of purpose, when the con- 
struction should contain a negative, is furnished by the use of 
the compound, ma>, for what, that is, why. One can hardly 
say that this word introduces the apodosis of an intentional 
sentence. It is employed, oftenest after a voluntative, in a 
rhetorical question implying negation which may, without chang- 
ing the quality of the construction, be made the apodosis of 
such a sentence. The Greek Version, in a majority of cases, rend- 
ers it by uj, or wa mij, or wayrote. The English expressions lest 
and that not are hardly strong enough to reproduce its mean- 
ing. The English Version preserves the Hebrew idiom by using 
why or wherefore wherever the combination in question occurs. 
The interrogative form is a kind of protest against a result 
regarded as certain if a given action is not taken, a result 
which the person addressed cannot be supposed to intend. 

The construction with 799 is found after: 

1. An Imperative: 

Gen. 2745, Why should (lest) I be bereft of you both in 
one day? 47 15, where the adverb is preceded by 1, to indicate 
the close relation between the question and the just made 
demand; I Sam. 17 19; 2 Sam. 222; 2 Kings 14 10, also with 3; 
Jer. 27 13, 17; Ezek. 18 31, with 1, 33 11, with 1; Joel 2 17; Cant. 
17, where :& takes the place of the connective; 2 Chr. 25 16, 19. 
In 2Sam. 222 the clause with 799 is followed by one with 
TN) (then how), which might be rendered, and I be unable, &c. 

2. A jussive or a cohortative: 

Jer. 40 15; Eccl. 5 5 (6); 7 16, 17. 

3. A question implying a negative: 

There thus results a pair of questions each of which has 
mad, as in Exod. 32 12; Wherefore burneth thy wrath against 
thy people? Why should the Egyptians say, &c.; which is 
clearly equivalent to: Let not , lest, &e. See, also, 1 Chr. 
21 3. 

4. The verb 8%, like JB: Dan. 1 10, where WS takes the 
place of 1, as does ‘& in Cant. 17. 
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5. The verb “WS, like J: 2 Chr. 324, where, as in Gen. 26 9, 
a protasis is to be supplied. 

Note. The use of J'$ in a sense similar to that of mad in 
protests has been noted above. A clearer case is Isa. 48 11, 
where it is found codrdinated with 5) and in an explanatory 
relation to o>. 


The construction with J! 


The preposition }f is often, and properly, contrasted with 5, 
since these particles are in some respects almost diametrically 
distinct the one from the other. The contrast, however, is not 
always perfect; nor is it in all cases of the same character. 
The latter originally meant toward. Out of this signification 
arose its use to denote purpose. The former has no shade of 
meaning that exactly corresponds to this; hence it cannot be 
employed as a strict negative, when 5 indicates the immediate 
object of a given act. It is, by reason of its derivation, precisely 
adapted to denote the cause, the source, in distinction from the 
aim, of activity. It is so used in Deut.7s. Where 5 would 
denote mere concomitance, ]! may be employed to express the 
reverse of an idea, as it is in Isa. 58 13.°° It is oftenest, as 
opposed to 5 meaning to, used to denote a negative result of a 
peculiar kind, an excluded result, after verbs of hindering and 
separating. Thus, Exod. 145; Lev. 2613. These and similar 
passages are sometimes best translated into English by from 
and the proper verbal noun in inf. Closely related to this con- 
struction is the intentional. In fact, the intentional construction 
is the one just described, dependent on a more or less evident 
expression of the will; one, therefore, denoting that the given 
result is intentionally excluded. The relation between the two 
is so close that it is not always easy to decide which idea was 
in the writer’s mind. In such cases one must adopt the inter- 
pretation that is most in harmony with the context. 

The distinction between the construction with ]% and those 
related to it that have already been discussed is quite apparent. 
That with ]5 is the only one with which it is likely to be con- 


$2 With 6, r. mwyn twice, 
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fused. There is, however, between them the difference between 
a result that will not, and one that can not, issue, if the inten- 
tion of the agent is fulfilled. Where ] seems to supply the 
place of }5, the note of anxiety which is heard in the latter is 
wanting. It is further distinguished from other words used in 
similar constructions by the fact that, as one would expect, it 
occurs almost exclusively after verbs of hindering and separat- 
ing. The following are the most important examples that occur 
in the Old Testament: 

The preposition J, introducing a result purposely excluded, 
is used: 

I. With the infinitive, both when the subject remains the same 
and when it is changed: 


1. After verbs denoting precaution: 

“Mw: Ps. 392 (1), L will keep my way, that I sin not; Ni, 
with 5: Gen. 3129 (comp. v.24, with ]D); Exod. 19 12°°; without 
5: 9 Kings 6 9. 

“WS3: Ps. 34 14. 

Here belongs, also, Job 34 30, if in v. 29, for TT, one should, 
with Duhm, read WW" or YY". 


2. After verbs denoting hindrance, separation, ec. : 
N13, Hi.: Num. 327 (comp. v. 9, with snd). 

0, Hi.: Prov. 28 9.4 

DID: Job 33 24 (comp. v. 28). 

ww, Hi.: Ps. 106 23. 


3. After expressions describing the reverse of natural oper- 
ations: 


BOS (jI8): Isa. 33 15. 

POX, Pi. (29): 2 Chr. 36 13. 
JUN (PY): Ps. 69 24 (23). 
135, Hi. (8): Zech. 7 11. 
WI (TN): Isa. 33 15. 

Wy, Hi. (PY): Ps. 119 37. 


93 For mby r. nidypn. 
91 36 = W0n. 
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DSY (PY): Isa. 33 15. 
mvp, Hi. FWY): 2 Chr. 36 17. 
il. With the Imperfect. 


There is only one example Deut. 3311, that they rise not, 
where }5 is inadmissible, since the act described is not merely 
imminent, but in process of accomplishment. 


III. With a noun or an adjective. 


The examples that occur are similar to those under I. In 
fact, they may be regarded as elliptical expressions of the same 
class, since they can hardly be rendered into English without 
supplying a verb. Thus, in Jer. 2 25 (bis) the clause, rendered 
literally, Withhold thy foot from barefoot must be recast into 
something like, Withhold thy foot, that it go not (AD) bare- 
foot. See, also, Jer. 482 (comp. v. 42); Ps. 835 (4). In the 
last passage the intentional value of }2 is attested by the fact 
that it is codrdinated with NN. 


The construction with —2 


The particle that most nearly corresponds to the English 
lest is JB. Fiirst, Ewald, and Gesenius agree in deriving the 
noun of which this word is a remnant from 35 and assigning 
to it the original signification Abwendung. So, also, BDB. and 
Konig.” The derivation is doubtless correct, but there is room 
for doubt whether the interpretation of the derivative is defens- 
ible. The root 35 is intransitive. It means turn one’s self, 
then turn one’s self toward a person or object. It sometimes 
has the sense of turn one’s self from, but not as often as has 
been supposed. The noun O°35, meaning face, the side turned 
toward one (BDB.), probably contains a hint of the dominant 
idea of the root from which it came. The particle must be 
closely related to this noun. Its signification, therefore, in its 
original office, must have been Zuwendung rather than Ab- 
wendung. But Zuwendung, especially when expressed by JB, 
is often equivalent to preparation and, finally, readiness to 


95 LG., ii, 334. Comp. Néldeke, who cites Aram. }i5, efwa. 
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approach this or that person or object. This is the attitude in 
which an undesirable future event would naturally be presented; 
but its readiness would become imminence, and this is the term 
that best relates the various shades of meaning with which ]5 
appears in the Old Testament. See especially its use with verbs 
of fearing. The current interpretation of the particle, if, as in 
Gesenius’ Handwirterbuch, zur Abwendung is treated as the 
equivalent of zur Abschaffung, ignores the fact that the verb 
mJ, except in a single phrase, turn the back,** is intransitive. 

The difference between ]D and ‘nda is evident. The latter 
is used when there is a positive effort to prevent or avoid a 
single definite event, the former when the subject acts, or 
refrains from acting, to prevent or avoid one of an indefinite 
number of possible occurrences. 

For the sake of completeness the passages containing verbs 
of fearing, which in Hebrew, as in other languages, take the 
particle denoting negative purpose, will be included in the 
following analysis. 


The conjunction ]5 is employed: 


I. With the Imperfect, as the proper form of expression for 
that which is possible: 

1, After verbs of fearing: 

NA: Deut. 32 27 (bis, without 3). 

INT: Jer. 38 19. 

NT: Gen. 26 7 32 12. 

2. After a simple command to exercise precaution: 

mS: 2 Kings 10 23." 

WY: Josh. 618; Ni., with 5: Gen. 24.6 31 24 (comp. v. 29, 
with ]f); Exod. 3412; Deut. 433 6 121, 8 111. (bis, without }) 
11 16f. 1213, 19, 30 (bis) 15 9; with wpa: Deut. 4 15—19 (bis); 
with ‘WB3 Wwh 9: Deut. 4 9." 

Here, perhaps, belongs Job 36 13, where, for MQM} “5, Kittel 
would r. M91. 


96 Josh. 712; Jer. 227 3233. 
97 Kittel r. Ni. 
98 On ows, with 5x or 5x1, See pp. 85, 93. 
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2. After any verb, declarative or voluntative, that embodies 
a precautionary measure : 

a. When the main clause is declarative it may be either af- 
firmative or negative: 

(1) It is affirmative: Deut. 29 12 (13), 17 (18) (bis, without 4), 
where it is separated from the final clause by a double paren- 
thesis (comp. Driver, 7. /.); Josh. 2427; Isa. 27 3 48 5, 7; Mal. 
3 24; Ps. 91 12.” 

In Job 32 13 the final clause itself is parenthetical, the main 
clause being some such statement as J make mention of this, 
referring to v. 12. Other cases of defective construction are: 
Gen. 3 22 269 31 31 3811; Num. 16 34; 1 Sam. 13 19; Ps. 38 17 
(1s). In the first of these examples the main clause, which was 
doubtless omitted in compilation, may be supplied from y. 24. 
In all the rest the nature of this clauses is suggested by the 
preceding context, its form by the expression, J said, after 
which it would be inserted. 

(2) It is negative: Gen. 19 19; Exod. 23 29 33.3; Deut. 7 22; 
Ruth 46. Add Gen. 44 34, with a question implying a negative 


_ 


answer, and Judg. 7 2, where too many for me to give is equi- 


valent to so many that I am not able to give. 

In the following examples the main clause is to be supplied 
after WAS: Gen. 42 4 (comp. 21 16, with SN); Exod. 1317; 1 Sam. 
27 11. 

b. When the main clause is voluntative : 

(1) The verb is in the first person: Gen. 114, where and a 
tower ..... name is parenthetical; Exod. 110 53; 1Sam. 95; 
all affirmative. 

(2) The verb is in the second person, and: 

(a) Affirmative: Gen. 19 15, 17 45 9—11, a case similar to 
114; Exod. 19 21; Josh, 216; Judg. 954 14 15 15 12, where the 
English Version has, that ye will not (299); 1 Sam. 49 156 
314 (comp. 1 Chr. 10 4); 2 Sam. 12 28 15 14 20.61; Isa. 6 19; 
Jer. 44 68 (bis) 21 12 51 45f.''; Amos 5 6; Ps. 212 73 (2) 134 

99 In Prov. 56 jb is a mistake for a negative. 


100 For xyp r. 838°. 
101 For yB\ r., with 3, jB. 
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(3) (bis, the second without 3) 50 22; Prov. 25 16, 17 265 308¢f. 
(bis); 1 Chr. 10 4 (comp. 1 Sam. 31 4). 

(b) Negative, with Ss: Num. 16 26; Deut. 9 27£.; Judg. 18 25; 
2 Sam. 120 (bis, without 3) 17 16; Isa. 28 22 36 16—18, where 
the subject, Hezekiah, is named in the final clause on account 
of the distance from v. 16a; Jer. 117 10 24; Ps. 281 59 12 (11); 
Prov. 5 s—10 (bis, without 1) 98 2013 22 24f. 2417 259f. 264 
30 6, 10.1? 

With 85: Gen. 3 3; Lev. 107; Num. 2013; Deut. 7 25 229 
253. In Exod. 3412-15 the second and third clauses with ]5 
are subordinate to the first, which has the force of a prohibition. 
The third, without }, is explanatory of the second, resuming 
the thought interrupted by vs. 13. It would, therefore, be best 
to render v. 15, lest if thou shouldst make a covenant with the 
inhabitant of the'land, &c. 

(3) The verb is in the third person, and: 

(a) Affirmative: Exod, 19 22; Deut. 19 5f. 205, 6, 7 (comp. 
v. 8); Hosea 25. The last four are jussive in form as well as 
in meaning. 

(b) Negative, with 58: Exod. 19 24 20 19; 1 Sam. 20 3; Prov. 
314f. where the copula is to be supplied. 

With N59: Exod. 23 33; 1 Kings 11 2.’° 

Il. With the perfect, as the natural form of expression for 
that which may have happened. 

There is but one genuine example, 2 Kings 2 16, lest a strong 
wind have borne him away, and the precautions taken in this 
case are rather against the consequences than against the oc- 
currence of the accident described. On 2 Sam. 20 6, see p. 140. 

The particle }5 is sometimes repeated, with or without }, in 
the same construction. The instances in which the clauses so 
introduced are codrdinate have already been noted. There are 
not many of them, because, unless there was a reason for the 
repetition, for example, the preservation of rhythmical balance 
in poetry, the Hebrew writers preferred a less precise form of 
expression. This they produced by simply attaching the various 


102 Tn Prov. 258 35 is a mistake for °3. 


8 > a 
103 For j28 r., with 6, yp. 
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other members of a compound final sentence more or less closely 
to the first clause. In Ps. 13 5 (4) a second clause follows the first 
without a connective. In this instance, therefore, the second verb 
is an imperfect; but the rule is that the connective be employed, 
and that the verb following conform to the law for the succession 
of the tenses. The result is that the imperfect of the initial 
final clause is followed by from one to seven perfects conse- 
cutive, or, if negatives or emphatic words intervene, by imper- 
fects or a mixed succession of perfects consecutive and simple 
imperfects. Examples of the briefer kind are found in Gen. 19 19 
and Deut. 205. The length of some of these sentences is ex- 
plained by the looseness of construction which enabled the 
Hebrews to use their } with clauses whose relations are indicated 
in English by adverbs or other conjunctions. Thus, a literal 
translation of Deut. 8 12-14 would be: lest thow eat (impf.), 
and be satisfied (pf. cons.), and goodly houses build (impf.), 
and dwell (pf. cons.) therein, and thy herd and thy flock multiply 
(impf.), and silver and gold multiply Gmpf.) to thee and all that 
thou hast multiply (impf.), and be uplifted (pf. cons.) thy heart, 
and thou forget (pf. cons.) Yahweh thy God; but the English 
Version has: lest, when thou hast eaten then thine heart 
be lifted up and thou forget the LORD thy God: in other 
words, this rendering puts seven of the (in Hebrew) nine coér- 
dinate clauses into a distinctly circumstantial relation. See, 
also, Deut. 11 16f., where two of the eight clauses have the im- 
perfect after a negative. In the single passage in which ]B takes 
the perfect the second verb is naturally an imperfect consecutive. 

The law for the succession of the tenses is almost always 
observed, but there are a few exceptions. The three following 
have been noted: Jer. 51 46 and Ps. 2 12, where the second verb 
is an imperfect with } conjunctive, and Prov. 31 5, where a third 
verb, as well as the second, is in this construction. See Driver, 
Tenses, § 116. 


The construction with ya? 


The most complete development of the idea of purpose in 
the Hebrew language is denoted by the particle jynd. The 
word is compounded of the preposition 5 and the noun yo, 
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which, like M3, is a derivative of M3IY, answer, respond. Its 
original meaning, therefore, must have been response; from 
which the transition to purpose is simple and easy, as appears 
from Prov. 16 4, where 3Y0, which elsewhere has the sense of 
response, way be rendered end or purpose. The compound yn 
indicates a bearing. The difference between it and the simple 
preposition, when used in its intentional sense, is just that 
which corresponds to the distinction between bearing and 
direction. The former denotes a constant, the latter a transient 
purpose. Hence, while, as has been shown, the purpose denoted 
by 5 exhausts itself in a single act, that denoted by yn may 
give rise to an unlimited number of efforts. It is evidently 
impossible to classify the examples of the use of the latter under 
divisions with reference to the signification of the verb of the 
main clause, and equally so to find in the construction as a 
whole any intimation concerning the prospect of the fulfilment 
of the purpose set forth. 

An example of the use of each of these constructions will 
best illustrate their respective peculiarities. The brothers of 
Joseph, in reply to the question, Whence come ye? said, Gen. 
427, From the land of Canaan, to buy food. This is a good 
instance of the use of 5 with the infinitive to denote the im- 
mediate object, without emphasis, of a given act. An emphatic 
ferm of the same construction is found in v. 9 of the same 
chapter, where Joseph, inverting the order of the clauses, says, 
To see the nakedness of the land are ye come. The idea in 
each case is that a single act is performed from a single im- 
pulse in a given direction. Compare with these passages 1 Sam. 
17 28. Jesse had sent David to the camp to carry provisions 
to his brothers and inquire after their health. The young shep- 
herd, on his arrival, fell into conversation with the soldiers 
concerning Goliath. Eliab, overhearing his outburst of indig- 
nation, that a heathen should defy the armies of the living God, 
angrily replied, J know thy pride and the naughtiness of thy 
heart. For the sake of seeing the battle hast thow come down. 
Had the speaker wished only to deny the ostensible object of 
David’s visit by substituting another, he would have employed, 
as Joseph did, 5 with the infinitive. He chose rather to re- 
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present his brother’s purpose as a characteristic one, grounded 
in certain traits which he did not scruple to call by most 
offensive names, a purpose that might operate at any time and 
as often as an opportunity offered; and, to do this, he used 
yy. 

The familiar passage, Gen. 12 13, is a second illustration of 
the force of this interesting particle. Abram, in urging Sarai 
to say that she is his sister, uses the argument, that it may be 
well with me, thus appealing to her affection for him, which 
may well be regarded as a constant motive. In like manner, 
the fifth commandment of the Decalogue, Exod. 20 12, is based 
on an appeal to the universal love of life. Finally, Deut. 8 14-16 
reads, Yahweh, thy God, who brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt,... who led thee through that great and terrible desert, 
... who brought thee water out of the flinty rock, who fed thee 
in the desert with manna, for the sake of humbling thee, where 
no fewer than four coérdinate protases, representing as many 
distinct divine acts, are connected by yn? with a single apo- 
dosis denoting the purpose of each and all of them. 

These examples will suffice to confirm the statement that 
wand denotes a constant purpose, corresponding very nearly to 
the German auf daf** and the English for the sake of in its 
strict sense. They indicate also that the element of constancy 
common to them may take a variety of forms. The following 
analysis will show whether these are really representative pas- 
sages, and how extensive is the variety in their unity. 

The particle jynd is employed with both the infinitive and 
the finite verb. The rule is that the perfect, or its equivalent, 
the imperfect consecutive, in the protasis is followed by the in- 
finitive in the apodosis, while the imperfect, or its equivalent, 
the perfect consecutive, and the imperative require the imper- 
fect in the dependent clause. There are, to be sure, exceptions 
to both of these statements, but not enough to invalidate either 


104 This combination is found 159 times in the German Old Testa- 
ment, 92 times for jynd, 35 for 5, 20 for 3, 4 for ~waya, twice for ty, and 
once for ‘ys, naat>y, and jb, while in 3 cases it has no Hebrew equiv- 
alent. 
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of them.” There is greater freedom, it will be found, with 
reference to the subject of the infinitive after yn? than after 
the simple preposition. The relative WS occurs twelve times 
after nd with the imperfect, once in each of the books, 
Genesis, Leviticus, Numbers, Joshua, Samuel, and Jeremiah, 
twice in Deuteronomy, and four times in Ezekiel; in five of these 
occurrences, once in each of the books, Numbers and Deutero- 
nomy, and three times in Ezekiel, with a negative. The negative 
occurs seven times without the relative. 

The particle jn is used to denote a constant purpose: 

I. With the Infinitive: 

1. When acts are represented as done in accordance with a 
universal purpose. 

There are no examples to cite under this head. The absence 
of them, however, seems to be accidental, since, with the finite 
verb, they are very numerous. 

2. When acts are represented as done in accordance with a 
characteristic purpose. 


A good example of this kind 1 Sam. 17 28, has already been 


quoted. No other, with the infinitive, happens to occur. 

3. When acts are represented as done in accordance with a 
deliberate purpose. 

There is a large number of passages illustrative of this 
variety. They may be divided into two classes, according as 
the purpose is manifested by a single act or a course of 
action. In some of these examples, at first sight, it seems as 
if 5 might have been used instead of yn; but there are reas- 


105 The infinitive occurs with jyo>: after an imperfect: Exod. l19 
(with x5); Deut. 1716; 1 Kings 8s0f.; Jer. 114 f.; Zech. 134 (with &9); 
after a perfect consecutive: Gen. 1819b; Deut. 291s (19); Jer. 710; Ezek. 
3816 8912; after an infinitive: Isa. 301; Jer. 7 is, 44; Ezek. 2297; after a 
participle: Deut. 816; Jer, 2710; Hab. 215; after a nominal clause: Prov. 
1501. The imperfect occurs with this particle: after a perfect: Gen. 
18i9a; Exod. 102; Deut. 295 (6); Hosea 84; Ps. 3012 (11) 516 (4) 11911; 
Neh. 612 f.; after an imperfect consecutive: Num. 174 f. (1639 f.); Ezek. 
199 (ba being an interpolation; Toy) 2026 ba; after an infinitive: Deut. 
62a 1720 (with ‘n5a5); Ps. 786; 2Chr. 314 3218; after a participle: Jer- 
4429; after a nominal clause: Isa. 4310; Ps. 1304. 

10 
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ons for maintaining the contrary. In the first place, a writer 
does not naturally use a longer for a shorter form of expression ; 
and, secondly, on closer examination it is possible to find an 
appropriateness in the employment of yn? in a given con- 
nection. 

a. When the purpose is manifested by a single act. This 
act may be done: 

(1) In furtherance of an avowed plan; in which case one may 
further distinguish between the human and the divine. 

(a) A human policy is illustrated by Exod. 1 11, where the 
English Version reads, They did set over them taskmasters to 
afflict them, as if the final particle were 5. It actually is yn», 
because, according to v. 10, the appointment of these overseers 
was part of a plan to check the increase of the Hebrews; and 
this nuance should be brought out in the translation. In Deut. 
1716 a policy is forbidden, and then an act in pursuance of 
that policy. For other examples, see 1 Sam. 15 15; Ezek. 365°; 
Joel 4.6; Amos 1 13. 

b. A divine plan is given as the explanation of an act of 
God in Gen. 50 20, where 9 introduces the immediate object of 
a long premeditated act; Exod. 9 16, where a steadfast purpose 
of Yahweh is contrasted with a subsidiary and temporary design 
introduced by WAYI; 101f., where a second wad takes the 
imperfect; Josh. 4 24, where a second (subordinate) clause with 
yn? reveals a plan” behind the one disclosed in the first; Jer. 
50 34; Ezek. 21 15 (10) (bis)**, 19 (14) f. with two codrdinate in- 
finitives; 404, where the apodosis precedes. In the last three 
the verb of the main clause is passive, but there can be no 
doubt that the agent is Yahweh. In Deut. 8 is the motive for 
the divine action is the establishment or fufillment of a coven- 
ant, and the same is true of 9 5 29 12 (13); 1 Kings 11 36. 

In all the passages cited under the last two heads the given 
purpose is openly pursued. The same construction is employed 
when an act is done 


105 For mvase, an Aram, Inf. (BDB.), Toy r. wmv, and for 135—mI° 
Kittel, for the whole final clause, substitutes 125) 3». 

107 Fos OAS} r. DONT. 

10s For m7 4v., with 6, nn. 
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(2) In furtherance of a secret plan. It may be: 


(a) A human scheme: Gen. 37 22, where the force of pod 
may be compared with that of >, which follows; Deut. 29 18 (19), 
where the fatal result of a secret resolution is represented as 
deliberately produced: 2 Kings 1019; Jer. 27 10, 15 433; Hab. 
215; Zech. 13 4. 

(b) A divine counsel: Josh. 11 20 (bis); 1 Kings 12 15 = 2Chr. 
10 15; Ezek. 14 4¢.; 2 Chr. 25 20. 

b. When the purpose is manifested by a course of action. 

The only difference between the passages that come under 
this head and those that belong under a is found in the fact 
that, when yynd introduces a purpose after a course of action, 
the constancy of that purpose is more manifest than when it 
has to be inferred from a single act. It should be noted that the 
same apodosis may occur, that is, the same purpose be predi- 
cated, in both cases; also, that the activity described in the 
protasis may be continuous or consist of a series of acts of the 
same, or different kinds. 

(1) The action is continuous: Ezek. 3912; Prov. 1524. A 
divine plan prompts to such action in Deut. 8 2. 


(2) The action is customary or habitual: Lev. 203; Jer. 32 35; 
Ezek. 22 6, 9, 12; Amos 2 7. In 1 Kings 8 59f. the actor is 
Yahweh. The likeness of these examples to those cited under 
the head of characteristic purpose is easily discernible. In most 
of the passages to be cited 


(3) The action is various, It springs from a human purpose: 
Gen. 18 19b; 2 Kings 22 17 23 24; Isa. 301; Jer. 7 18, where 
yn? follows two infinitives, one construct, the other absolute, 
denoting immediate objects; 3229 448"; Ezek. 22 27; Mice. 
616; 2Chr. 34 25. In Jer. 710 the purpose seems to be a 
secret one. It is Yahweh whose acts are described in Deut. 
2 30 6 23 8 3, 16 (bis); Jer. 11 41f.; Ezek. 38 16; Mic. 6 4f. 

4, When acts are represented as omitted in accordance with 
a constant purpose. 

There is none of the particles heretofore discussed that can 
be employed to denote a positive purpose for the omission of a 


109 Omit, with Kittel, 1 055 neon jynd. 
10* 
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given act. The use of qynd in such constructions is not an 
anomaly. The potential agent refrains from an act that he 
might perform because it is not in harmony with a fixed prin- 
ciple or resolution existing in his mind before the act was sug- 
gested. In Jer. 257 the purpose is one entertained by (poten- 
tial) human agents. In Judg. 2 21f. Yahweh is the subject in both 
clauses, but in Exod. 11 9 a man (Pharaoh), by refusing to act, 
unintentionally prepares the way for the accomplishment of a 
divine purpose. 


II. With the Imperfect: 

1. When acts are represented as done in accordance with a 
universal purpose. 

By a universal purpose is meant a purpose that is grounded 
in human nature, one that appeals to any normal person. It is 
to such a purpose that an appeal is oftenest made when a 
person urges another to any course of action. It has the force 
of a sanction of the given command or request. Here belong 
final clauses in which an appeal is made to: 

a. The love of life. The verbs used in the final clause are: 

JS, Hi., with OV; trans.: Deut. 4 40 11 9; intrans.: Exod. 
20 12; Deut. 5 16 6 2b 25 15. 

mM: Deut. 41 530 81 1620 3019; Jer. 357 (plus many 
days); Amos 5 14. 

Mai, with OY: Deut. 11 21. 

yor; Ni.: Jer. 4 14. 

b. The desire of well-being. The verbs employed are: 

30": Deut. 5 16, 26 (comp. v. 30) 6 18 1228 227; Jer. 7 23 
42 6. 

bow, Hi.: Deut. 29s (9); 1 Kings 2 3%. (bis). 


‘J13, Pi.: Gen. 27 25, where the blessing is represented as 
something universally desired with a view to which an act is to 
be performed, and not as a consequence of that act (comp. 
vs. 5 7). For other examples, see Deut. 14 29 24 19. 

Add, also: 


NI3, of entrance into Canaan: Deut. 27 3. 
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wy: 1 Chr. 28 s. 

pin: Deut. 11 s, followed by the two preceding. 

It shouid be noted that, in almost all the passages here cited, 
a course of action is recommended, especially the observance 
of the commands of God, for the sake of a universally recog- 
nized good. 

2. When acts are represented as done in accordance with a 
characteristic purpose: 

Gen. 1213 has already been quoted in the introduction to 
this chapter. In Job 408 the purpose is an unworthy one. 
Add Ps 607 (5) = 1087 (6), where the natural order is re- 
versed. 

3. When acts are represented as done in accordance with a 
deliberate purpose: 

a. When the purpose is manifested by a single act: 

(1) In furtherance of an avowed. plan: 


(a) A human policy: Num. 27 20; Deut. 6 2a; Isa. 43 26; 
Jer. 363, where yn takes the place of } after a clause with 
‘iN; Ezek. 1212", where, as well as in Ps. 11911, the purpose 


is a negative one; 2 Chr. 314. In Exod. 45 and 8 6 the pro- 
tasis is wholly or partly to be supplied. 

(b) A divine plan: Gen. 18 19a; Exod. 102 16 32; Isa. 5 19 
43 10 45 6; Jer. 4429; Ezek. 1216 20 26' 2510; Ps. 786. In 
izek. 36 30 and Zech. 127 the purpose is negative. 

(2) In furtherance of a secret plan. The single example 
noted, Neh. 6 12f., has two final clauses, the second being sub- 
ordinate to the first.!” 

b. When the purpose is manifested by a course of action: 

(1) The action is continuous: Exod. 33 13; Ps. 119 80. 

(2) The action is customary or habitual: in a series of pas- 
sages concerning required observances: Exod. 13 9 23 12; Lev. 
17 4f. 23 42¢.; Num. 15 40 368; Deut. 1423 163 20 18, where 


110 For yy’ r., with 6, yyn. 

111 Kittel, with 68, om. 

112 Om. yyod Mv and, for a NY, vr. ww; or, for Mw, rv. ww 
and om. Sin ‘Ne. 
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the purpose is negative, 31 12 (bis). Add, also, Deut. 17 19; 
Josh. 18; Isa. 2813"°; Amos 27; and the less evident examples 
in Ps 130 4 and Job 19 29, 

(3) The action is various: Exod. 9 29, where Moses says, I 
will spread my hands to Yahweh, the thunder shall cease, and 
the lightning shall no longer be, in order that thou mayst know 
that the earth is Yahweh’s. Other similar passages are: Deut. 
3119; Josh. 33f., where the protasis is to be sought in v. 3b; 
2Sam. 135 (comp. v. 6); Isa. 23 16 66 10f. (bis); Jer. 32 14; 
Ezek. 1219 The last, like Ezek. 4 16¢., cited below, is a 
case in which the real apodosis is so short that a part of the 
protasis is attached to it and the sentence thus given the desir- 
ed equilibrium. The whole may be rendered into English, 
They shall eat their bread in affliction and drink their water 
in astonishment,in order that, when their land is emptied of every- 
thing in it, on account of the violence of all that dwell therein, 
when the peopled cities are destroyed and the country desolated, 
ye may know that I am Yahweh. Add, Hosea 8 4, with its de- 
scription of persistent godlessness; Hab. 2 2; Ps. 48 14 (13) 
516 (4); Proy. 220, whose protasis is the gist of the preceding 
verses, especially 12 and 16,19 20; Neh. 6 13b; 2 Chr. 3218, 
where jyn> follows two infinitives with 5. In Num. 17 4¢. 
(16 39¢.), and Ezek. 19 9 the purpose is negative. 

In the foregoing examples tke agent is human, but he 
sometimes acts under divine instruction; the following are ex- 
pressions of God’s purpose in acting or appeals to motives by 
which he is supposed to be governed. The familiar apodosis 
with yn? occurs: Exod. 8 17f.; 1 Kings 8 43; Isa. 41 191. 452f. 
Other examples of the same class are: Exod. 16 4; 1 Kings 8 40; 
Jer. 1018 5139; Ezek. 416¢. 66f., another example of the intro- 
duction of the final particle into the midst of the proper pro- 
tasis'; 1li9t. 1653" 62f. 2026 ba 2410f.; Amos 911f.; Obad. 
9; Ps. 914 (13)f., the only instance of a voluntative immediately 
after 0, 30 12 (11) f. 68 23 (22) f.; 2 Chr. 6 30f., 33. In the 

113 For syne iwi vr. wa) NE. 

114 Three of the six verbs in the Massoretic text are wanting in the 
Greek Version. 

115 For pvay mawir., with GYS. awh, and, with some MSS 6$ Jnaw. 
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following passages the purpose is negative: Ezek. 14 10f, 26 20 
31 13f, 

4. When acts are represented as omitted in accordance with 
a constant purpose: 


a. The purpose is positive: Exod. 117°; Deut. 5 14 12 25 
13 18 (17) 17 20 23 21 (20) 29 5 (6); Isa. 44.93 Ezr. 9 12. 

b. The purpose is negative: Ps. 1253. In Josh. 17 34; Amos 
514 the particle immediately follows a negative clause; but in 
_these cases the negative clause is parenthetical and negligible. 


Thus far in the study of qynd account has been taken only 
of the form of construction in the immediate connection. In 
many cases this is sufficient, since the apodosis contains but a 
single verb or only one that denotes purpose. There are, how- 
ever, some in which other verbs are added to the first, generally 
in coordination with it, but sometimes in a subordinate final rela- 
tion. These will repay examination. 

1. When yyn? takes the infinitive: 

a. A coérdinate clause has: 

(1) An infinitive: 


(a) With wn: Deut. 8 16, after 1; Josh. 11 20. 
(b) With : Lev. 20s. 


(2) A perfect consecutive: Jer. 27 10 (bis)? 15. 


(3) An imperfect separated from the connective: Num. 6 16, 
a doubtful passage. 

b. A subordinate clause has: 

(1) An infinitive : 

(a) With yya>: Josh. 4 24. 

(b) With 5: Gen. 37 22 50 20; Deut. 623 816, In Jer. 433 
there are two additional clauses subordinate to the first, in 
Deut. 8 2 a third dependent on the second. 


2. When yynd takes the imperfect: 
a. A codrdinate clause has: 


116 For pytn r., with Sam. 6, yun. 
117 Omitted by 6. 
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(1) An imperfect with yn: Deut. 440 516 62 811 3112; 
1 Kings 23¢. 

(2) An imperfect with which qynd is understood: Ps. 9 14 
(13) f. 51 6 (4) 68 23 (22), where the copula, also, is to be supplied. 

(3) A verb that conforms to the law for the succession of 
the tenses: 

(a) One or more perfects consecutive: Gen. 1213 18 19a; 
Exod. 102; Lev. 175 (bis): Num. 15 40 (bis); Deut. 41 (bis) 
5 30 (bis) 6 18 (bis) 81 (bis) 11 8 (bis) 13 18 (17) (bis) 16 20 227 
31 12 (bis); 2 Sam. 13.5; Isa. 28 13 (quater) 66 11 a,b; Jer. 363 
51 39 (bis); Ezek. 4 16¢f. (bis) 1216 16 53¢.; Ezr. 9 2 (bis). Here 
belongs, also, Ezek. 6 6 ¢., where an imperfect seems to have been 
interpolated. Comp. the Greek Version. 

(b) One or more imperfects separated from their connectives: 
Num. 17 4¢. 368; Ezek. 1410¢. 2620 311s¢. (bis); Ps. 30 12 
(11) £.; Prov. 2 20, in all of which, except the last, the disturbing 
word is the negative N9. 

(c) A mixed construction of perfects consecutive and imper- 
fects separated from their connectives: Ezek. 11 19f. (impf., 
2 pfs., impf.) 12 19. (2 impfs., pf.), 16 621. (pf., impf.). 

The examples thus far cited may be called regular. There 
are a few cases of irregularity, due to the neglect of the law 
for the succession of the tenses. 

(4) An imperfect, with or without } conjunctive in a series of 
perfects consecutive: Ezek. 6 6f.** 2410f. (without 1)"°; Neh. 
6 12f. (see p. 149). 


(5) The imperfect, with or without } conjunctive, for the per- 
fect consecutive throughout a series: Exod. 23 12'°°; Isa. 41 20 
(ter) 4310 (bis); Amos 5 14, with a jussive. In Ps. 78 6s—s 
(sexiens) the connective is wanting with the first additional 
imperfect. Comp. the Greek Version. 

b. A subordinate clause has nd: Ezek. 20 26, where, how- 
ever, the whole is probably an interpolation.” 


118 Kittel, with 6, om. the second verb. 

119 © has a connective. 

120 Sam. has a reading without the second verb. 
121 Tt is found in 64, but not in 6%, 
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IIL. With a Noun or a Pronoun. 


The explanation of the particle yn given at the beginning 
of the chapter applies as well to its use with nouns and suffixes 
as with verbs, whether imperfects or infinitives. There are, in 
fact, many instances in which the former construction is evidently 
an abbreviation of the latter. The rendering for the sake of 
may, therefore, be retained, especially with the names of persons 
and ‘attributes. The same divisions may also be made as have 
twice already served in this analysis. 

1. When acts are represented as done in accordance with a 
universal purpose. 

A perfect example of this usage is found in Deut. 306 in 
the expression, for the sake of thy life. For the corresponding 
verbal form, see Deut. 41. 


2. When acts are represented as done in accordance with a 
characteristic purpose. 

A good example is Gen. 18 24, where Abraham, interceding 
for Sodom, says Wilt thow not..... spare the place for the 
sake of the fifty righteous that are in it? adding, Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right? Comp. v.26, where the particle 


is NAVI. In this passage the appeal is made to God’s righteous- 
ness, So, also, in Isa, 42 21; but in Ps. 65 (4) 44 27 (26) it is 
made to his grace, 

3. When acts are represented as done in accordance with a 
deliberate purpose. 

The distinction between the simple and the complex protasis, 
which was emphasized under IT. and IIL. will here be neglect- 
ed, for the sake of bringing into prominence the use of qynd 
with certain nouns and suffixes; but that between human and 
divine agency will be observed. 

a. The agent is human: Jer. 719 (comp. Isa. 44 9); Ezek, 
21 33 (28), where the text is doubtful.’ Further: 1 Kings 8 41 
= 2 Chr. 6 32; Isa, 49 7 555; Ps. 122 8, 9, in both of which the 
final phrase precedes. Finally, see Isa, 665, where for my 
name’s sake is equivalent to for the sake of dishonoring my 
name. 


122 For pya yynd Sond Toy suggests pya dam yynd, Kittel ps3 yn? Sand. 
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b. The agent is divine in a much larger number and variety 
of examples. See, first, Judg. 32, where the final sense of 
yynd is evidenced by the infinitive with 5 that follows.” 

The most common expression of this kind, giving the pur- 
pose of a divine act, is for my own sake, which occurs for the 
first time 2 Kings 19 34 and which is equivalent to the equally 
frequent verbal apodosis, that..... may know, &c., Exod, 813, 
and similar expressions. See, further, 2 Kings 206 = Isa. 3735; 
Isa. 43 25 48 11 (bis), where the final phrase precedes; Dan. 9 19, 
is an appeal to God. 

The sense is the same when the form of expression is for my 
namne’s sake: Isa. 48 9; Ezek. 20 9, 14, 22, 44; Ps. 23 3 106 8; or, 
in petitions, for thy name’s sake: Jer. 147; Ps. 25 11 314 (a), 
where the final phrase precedes; 79 9 109 21 143 11, also with 
the reverse arrangement. In Dan. 9 17 0’ has this reading, but 
the Massoretic text has for the Lord’s sake. In Ezek, 36 22, 
where this positive purpose has 5, the negative with which it is 
contrasted has ypnd. See, also, v. 32, 

Among the verbal expressions cited in the proper connection 
were, that he may establish his covenant, and the like, especially 
frequent in Deuteronomy and the succeeding historical books. 
There are corresponding nominal expressions. Thus, 2 Kings 
13 23 has for the sake of his covenant with Abraham, &e., and 
2 Chr 217 for the sake of the covenant which he made with 
David. The first of these covenants is more briefly indicated: 
Isa, 43 14 454 6317 658. The second is referred to in the 
same way: 1 Kings 11 32, 34 154 (comp. 11 36) 1934 206 = 
Isa, 37 35. Twice, 1 Kings 11 13, 32, the city chosen by Yahweh 
for his abode is coupled with David as a beneficiary under the 
same covenant. 

The Hebrews thought of Yahweh as pledged, not only to help 
them, but to defeat and punish their enemies. It is this hostile 
intention with reference to the gentiles to which appeal is 
made: Ps. 59 (8) 27 11 6919 (18). In Ps. 83 (2) they are his 
enemies. 


123 Om., with 6, ny after yynd. 
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Here belongs, also, Job 18 4, where, although no agent is 
named, Yahweh, without doubt, is intended. 

4. When acts are represented as omitted in accordance with 
a constant purpose: 

1 Kings 11 12, 13; 2 Kings 819; Isa. 621 (bis, with the reverse 
order); Jer. 14 21; Ps. 25 7***; 2 Chr. 217. 

The passages in which n> is used with nouns or suffixes 
have now almost all been passed in review and found to agree 
in supporting the interpretation given to it in verbal clauses. 
There remain to be examined four—really but three—in which 
the particle seems to have a different meaning. The first in 
order is Deut. 3 26, for which, when compared with Deut. 1 37 
(withO35533), 421 (with DI™ID7 5p), and Ps. 106 s2 (with DINIP3). 
on account of seems to be the required rendering. The question 
arises, whether yyIn> properly has this value, or, in this instance, 
is incorrectly so employed. The former supposition would imply 
that the Hebrews did not always clearly distinguish between 
cause and purpose, the latter that they did not always correctly 
express themselves in their own language. The foregoing dis- 
cussion must have shown that they did make this distinction, and 
that they consistently used a particle to denote the latter of the 
two relations. The safest explanation of the passage cited, there- 
fore, is that it is incorrect, that, instead of yn», one of the 
words found in the other references to the same incident should 
have been chosen: an explanation that is favored by Bertholet’s 
suggestion that n23yN9 is an interpolation. 

The case of 1 Kings 1139, where o> takes the place of the 
WS TY" of v. 33, is still clearer; for this whole verse, with 
the last clause of the one preceding, is wanting in the Greek 
Version. 


It is not impossible that the phrase, on occount of thy judg- 
ments, also, in Ps. 48 12 (11), is a gloss, as it is in 978. In any 
case, it is of late origin, and, therefore, like the other two ex- 
amples of the use of jynd in a causal sense, may be treated as 
a mark of linguistic deterioration. 


124 Om., with Duhm, line 2. 
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The construction with Wayd 


The particle NAY is a compound of the preposition 3 and 
the noun Way, from the root WAY. The meaning of the verb 
is undisputed, but that of the noun is a matter on which author- 
ities disagree. In Josh. 5 11 it evidently has the force of fruit, 
produce; and there are those who insist that, therefore, the 
compound with 3 should be rendered, literally, as fruit, in con- 
sequence. So Fiirst. Gesenius, in the 7'hesaurus, renders the 
particle in transitu, for which the Handworterbuch has in Ver- 
anlassuug. Ewald’, who claims that the verb means “iiber- 
gehen, sowohl in die Héhe als in die Liinge”’, makes the noun 
equivalent to voriiber and the particle to in wegen, that is, 
wegen. 

The key to the proper understanding of N3Y3 as a final 
particle seems to be found in 2 Sam. 12 21, where there is not 
the slightest trace of purpose. This passage can only be render- 
ed, While the child lived thou didst fast and weep. The idea 
here expressed is that of concomitance, the acts described being 
represented as performed during the existence of a certain 
condition of things. In this case the concomitance is unnatural. 
Hence the protest of David’s servants, which, of course, implies 
that there are acts and states naturally, or at least properly, 
associated. There is no reason why a purpose may not have a 
concomitant as well as any other form of thought or expression; 
and there is nothing in WIYI to prevent it from introducing 
this by-purpose. In fact it is, by its derivation, fitted for pre- 
cisely that office, and it cannot properly be employed to denote 
the sole or prime purpose of a given act. The main purpose 
is sometimes expressed and sometimes implied in the context. 
The idiom by which the particle should be rendered depends 
on the presence of the main purpose. 

In Gen. 27 10 N3Y3 is supplemented by WS, and in 2 Chr. 
193 by 5. In Exod. 20 20; 2 Sam, 14 20 17 14 the preposition 
is prefixed to it. 

The passages in which WAY has final force are here given 


125 Lehrb., 789. 
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in three groups, according to the form of expression by which 
it is followed. It is employed to denote a by-purpose: 


I, With the Infinitive. 

The first example of this construction excellently illustrates, 
not only the peculiar force of NAY3, but the distinction between 
it and ]Y?, which occurs in the same connection. The passage 
is Exod. 916, which, literally translated, would read, In passage 
of this have I maintained thee, in passage of showing thee my 
might, and for response to publishing my name in the 
whole earth; which, being interpreted, means, By way of this 
have I maintained thee, that I show thee my power, while pub- 
lishing my name in the whole earth. Thus it appears that God’s 
dealings with the king were only incidental to the pursuit of his 
eternal purpose to reveal himself in his glory to the world. In 
2 Sam. 103 N3Yd is similarly associated with 5. David had 
sent certain envoys to condole with Hanun. king of the Ammo- 
nites, on the occasion of the death of his father. The Ammonite 
princes, suspecting mischief, said to their royal master, literally: 
Doth David honor thy father in thy eyes in that he hath sent 
to thee condolers?*”*° Is it not by way of exploring the city, and 
to spy it out and to overthrow it that David hath sent his ser- 
vants to thee? These courtiers, be it observed, do not, like 
Joseph in Gen. 429, deny the ostensible object of the embassy; 
they simply suggest that condolence was not its only object. 
Their meaning would be more evident if the latter part of the 
verse were rendered, Js it not meanwhile to explore the city 
that he hath sent, &c. Thus rendered NAY becomes virtually 
an adverbial modifier of the final clause to which it belongs, as 
if the first verb of that clause, as well as the second and third, 
had 5 prefixed to it. It is not strange, therefore, to find that, 
in 1 Chr, 19 3, all three actually have this preposition. 

In the three instances in which 9 is prefixed to the particle 
the verb following is naturally in the infinitive. In neither of 
them is the main object clearly presented, but it can be supplied 
from the context. Thus, in Exod. 20 20, where Moses says, 
Fear not, for to in passage test you, is God come, he means 


126 The participle for the infinitive. See v. 2; also p. 123. 
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that God came incidentally, and in the manner described, to 
test and awe his people, the prime object of the theophany 
being, of course, the publication of the Decalogue. In 2 Sam. 
14 20 the prime object is the ostensibe one, but Joab secretly 
sought to in passage change the aspect of the matter, that is, 
incidentally the woman, while telling her story, or during the 
discussion that would doubtless follow, was to introduce the 
case of Absalom. In 2 Sam. 1714 there are really two objects, 
for, although Hushai seemed to oppose Ahithophel in the in- 
terest of Absalom, the real aim, meanwhile, of Yahweh, under 
whose instructions he was acting, was to bring evil upon the 
reckless prince. 

There remain two more passages in which NApa is followed 
by the infinitive. The first, 2 Sam. 18 1s, is puzzling, but not 
inexplicable. One has only to remember that Absalom died 
young to perceive why he used this form of expression. He 
could not, at his time of life and in his circumstances, have des- 
paired of ever having a male child, if he lived. There was al- 
ways, however, the possibility that his life might be cut short, as 
indeed it was. It was therefore probably this contingency for 
which he wished to provide when he reared his pillar “zn the 
king's dale”, and his remark with reference to it should be trans- 
lated, I have as yet (WAY3) no son to recall my name. It is not 
so easy to dispose of 1 Sam. 16. In fact, it seems to defy 
explanation. The English rendering, for to make her fret, is 
questionable, the verb DY" not having the meaning thus given 
to it in Hebrew. If it is here used in its Aramaic signification, 
Badde is doubtless justified in treating the whole verse as an 
interpolation, and it may well be that the author of it used 
AYA without regard to its peculiar force.’*’ 


If. With the Imperfect. 


The fact, just established, that YAY with the infinitive 
denotes a by-purpose, gives ground for expecting that, when 


127 Klostermann sees in ABpIT a corruption of mpm Mm, and in the 
latter of these two words a gloss to explain the former. But 6, on which 
this conjecture is based, is so free and careless at this point that one 
cannot safely follow it. 
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used with the imperfect, it sometimes, at least, has the same 
meaning. There are several passages in which this expectation 
is realized. The first is Gen. 21 30, where Abraham’s reply to 
a question concerning some lambs that he had put aside as a 
second present for Abimelech may be rendered, These seven 
ewe-lambs thou shalt take from me, that, at the same time, it’ 
may be a witness for me, that I have digged this (a new) well. 
In 27 4 this particle is used in conjunction with the } of intended 
result, where Isaac says, Bring it to me, that, while I eat, my 
soul may bless thee. A similar expression is found in vs. 10, 
19, and 31. Compare v. 25, with yy, which, if, as seems to be 
the case, it is an intentional variation, presents the blessing, 
not as an incidental expression of sensual gratification, but as 
an inheritance that any worthy son might covet. The meaning 
of 46 34 cannot be fully brought out by translating the final 
clause, that ye may dwell in the land of Goshen. Joseph in- 
tended that his brothers, while answering the king with seeming 
simplicity, should play on the Egyptian repugnance for shep- 
herds and herdsmen, and thus get the best pasturage in the 
country without directly asking for it. For the sequel, see 47 4. 
If Exod. 9 14 stood by itself, it would require yn, like 8 6 (10), 
which it closely resembles; but, anticipating, as it does, v. 16a, 
it takes the same construction. On 19 9, see 20 20. It is doubt- 
ful whether, in Ps. 105 45, WAY has a final force. In the first 
place, the idea that God’s people obtained possession” of (the 
fruit of) the toil of the gentiles, that they might keep his 
statutes, is a reversal of the common Hebrew conception; and, 
secondly, the verse is wanting in both the Greek and the Syriac 
Version. When these facts are considered it becomes more than 
probable that the case is one in which a punctilious scribe, 
remembering that his people had lost their inheritance, remind- 
ed himself and his readers why they had thus suffered by adding, 
while they kept his statutes and observed his laws. 


ILL. With a Noun or a Pronoun. 


The analogy of yn? suggests that NIY3, also, may be used 
with nouns or pronouns to denote purpose. There are, in fact, 


128 GY, they. 129 For wy r., with 13 MSS., vy. 
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a number of cases of this kind. The most convincing is that 
of Exod. 9 16, where the phrase AN NAY3, being immediately 
followed by the explanatory clause, that I might shew thee my 
power, must, of course, be given final significance. Another 
good example is found in 2 Sam. 7 21, which, according to Budde, 
should read, For the sake of thy servant hast thou wrought, to 
make known to thy servant all this greatness. In both of these 
passages the fundamental idea of the particle, used as a pre- 
position, is that of concomitance or association. It is more 
apparent in Gen. 317, where along with fits the connection al- 
most as well as for the sake of; but, since the cursing of the 
ground must be regarded as a means to an end, the latter is a 
justifiable rendering. See, also, Gen. 821 12 13, 16 1826; 1 Sam. 
2310. In Gen. 18 26 NAY takes the place of the yn of v. 24, 
because the emphasis is shifted from the righteous in Sodom to 
the whole place. In vs. 29, 31, and 32 it takes the place of if I 
find in vs, 28 and 30 after a negative statement. In these 
passages it might be rendered while there are, or, in v. 29, for 
example, the construction might be treated as an elliptical one 
for I will not destroy it, if I find there forty and five, but spare 
it for their sakes. Here, again, it is the incidental deliverance 
that is prominent; hence the choice of WAYS. Comp. v. 24. 
The use of the same particle in 1 Sam, 12 22 is perhaps to be 
explained in the same way, but it is more probable that, in this 
instance, it has usurped the place of nd. 

There are a few other passages in which W3Y3 is employed, 
although in similar connections jpn? is the more common con- 
struction. See Gen. 26 24; 2 Sam. 512 = 1 Chr. 142; 2 Sam. 
91,7; Ps. 18210. Comp. 1 Kings 11 22. 

The force of NAYS in Am. 26 and 8 6 is a matter on which 
expositors differ, Thus, Harper, although he translates it, as 
he does the 3 in the parallel clause, by for, makes it the equi- 
valent of on account of. Marti, on the other hand, regards the 
paw of shoes, or their value, not as a cause of litigation, but, 
like the silver just mentioned, as an object of judicial cupidity ; 
and this interpretation, being the simpler and more natural, is 
to be preferred,*”° 

130 On 2Sam. 12 25, see Kittel. 
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The passages thus far cited have shown that NAY3, with 
nouns and pronouns as well as verbs, may, and often does, have 
a final significance. But there is no reason why concomitance 
may not imply cause as well as purpose. Hence it is not strange 
that there should be some examples in which N3Y3 not only 
may, but must, be rendered in this way. There is an excellent 
example in 2 Chr. 28 19, where the narrator says that Yahweh 
brought Judah low on account of Ahaz. For others, the 2 Sam. 
6 12 13 2; Mic. 2 10; Ps. 106 32; Job 20 2." 


131 Read, with Bickell, nxt ays. On Exod. 138 and Jer. 144, see 
Kittel 7. 7. 
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The Salutation of Barnabas 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE salutation at the beginning of the Epistle of Barnabas, 
“Hail, sons and daughters (Xaipere, viot cai @Ouyarépes), 
in the name of the Lord who has loved us, in peace” has al- 
ways seemed rather at variance with the epistolary title and 
the occasional epistolary touches in the letter, e. g. “I have 
hastened to send you a short (letter)”, 15. “Sons and 
daughters” is not a usual way of designating the recipients of 
a letter in the salutation: it is too vague for Greek epistolary 
feeling, and it should be the dative, not the vocative. But the 
latter is required here by the accompanying imperative, Xaipere. 
The expression “Hail” or “Rejoice” (Xaipere) followed by a 
vocative “Sons and daughters” is properly a form of direct 
address, used by persons face to face with each other. Thus 
Telemachus addresses Athene, “Hail, stranger!” (Xaipe, Eeive, 
Od, 1 123). Judas says to Jesus, “Hail, rabbi!” (Xaipe, paBBei, 
Mt. 26 49, cf. Lk. 1 28), Rhoda says to Hermas, “Hermas, hail!” 
(‘Epua, xaipe, Vis. 11, 4); Trypho to Justin, “Philosopher, 
hail!” (PrAdcode, xaipe, Dial. 11). The parallels suggest that 
Barnabas begins more like a sermon than an epistle. 
On second thought, however, it is not altogether natural for 
a preacher to address his hearers with this ancient “How do you 
do?” or “Good morning”. The ancient models are “Brethren”, 
“My brethren”, “Beloved” in the homily-epistles, and in the 
Acts, “Brethren and fathers’, or “Men of Athens”. But the 
fact remains that “Hail, sons and daughters” even if it be no 
proper way to open a sermon is a most unusual manner of be- 
ginning a letter. 
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The New Testament epistolary forms, of course, stand rather 
apart from Greek usage. Paul at least shows what is apparently 
Jewish influence in his habitual “Grace to you, and peace”. 
The epistles of Peter accompany these words with the optative 
“be multiplied” (7AOuvOein). Jude uses the same construction: 
“Mercy to you and peace and love be multiplied”, while 2 and 3 
John have only the names of writer and recipient: “The Elder 
unto Gaius the beloved whom I love in truth”. “Grace, mercy, 
peace” is used in 1 and 2 Timothy, and “grace and peace” in 
Titus. Only James shows the usual Greek epistolary form: 
“James ... to the twelve tribes ... greeting” (xaipew). The 
letter of the Jerusalem church to the Greek churches given in 
Acts 15, also begins in true Greek style: “The apostles to the 
brethren ... greeting” (xaipew 15 23), That the New Testament 
letters most truly Greek in form should be these two, is strange 
and significant. 

Of the Apostolic Fathers, Clement, like Peter, uses “Grace 
and peace be multiplied to you”, and Polycarp, “Mercy and 
peace... be multiplied to you”. Ignatius, however, uses the 
strict Greek formula rAciora yaipew (,,.gnatius ... to Polyearp 
. .- heartiest greeting“), though sometimes a good deal em- 
broidered. 

With or without 7Aciora, this is the form of salutation found 
in hundreds of papyrus letters of both Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods. “Zois to Ischyrion her brother, greeting” (xaipew) is 
the ever recurring type, varied now and then with “heartiest 
greeting” (7Aeiora yaipew or rarely oda xaipew, O. P. 1296), 
Sometimes “and perpetual health” («at dia wavros iyraivew) is 
added (O. P. 294, A. D. 22). Sometimes there is no greeting: 
“Sarmates to his own Dioscorus” (O. P. 1297); “To Stephanus 
from Hephaestion” (O. P. 1065). Once eduye (O. P. 115) 
occurs for xaipew, recalling the Platonic ed tpatrrew. But these 
exceptions are decidedly rare. The ordinary mechanism of 
salutation in the papyrus letters is “Theon to Tyrannus 
Xaipew”. 

But some letters among the papyri offer striking parallels 
to the construction in Barnabas. The Marburg papyrus letters 
published by Eisner (Papyri Iandanae, fasc. 2, 1913) in- 

1* 
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clude one, no. 12, of the third or fourth century after Christ, 
beginning 

Xaipars ‘Agdupot rapa Dorpidos. 
Here as in Barnabas the verb is second person instead of in- 
finitive, but it is in the optative not the imperative. This is 
very like O. P. 933, of the second century: 


Xaipors, cpr wou "Arod\wapte Tapa Aroyévous pirov, 
O. P. 1063, of the second or third century, is much closer to 
Barnabas: 
Xaipow, réxvov ‘Aor. 


“Greeting, my son Amois!” Here the writer does not mention 

his own name, and does not need to, as he is writing to his own 

son. The address on the verso may have contained it. A 

still closer resemblance to the Barnabas salutation appears in 

the Berlin Griechische Urkunden, 821, of the second century: 
Xaipe, Kupue wou TATED, “Hpaicxos oe aoraCouat 

“Hail, my lord father! I Heraiscus salute thee!” 

The chief peculiarities in the epistolary salutation of Barnabas 
are interestingly met by these two letters. As in the former of 
them the writer of Barnabas leaves himself unnamed but would 
be identified to his readers by the relationship to them, of course 
spiritual, that he claims. As in the latter, the direct imperative 
is used, and the recipients are designated only in terms of 
relationship. It will be remembered that Africanus’ famous 
letter to Origen begins with Xafpe, But perhaps the best 
parallel of all to Barnabas is afforded by Fayum Papyri 129, 
of the third century: 

Xaipe, kipre Tymmbrare, 
Here the salutation names neither writer nor recipients and 
consists simply of the imperative Xaipe with the vocative 
“honored sir”. This is structurally at least precisely as in 
Barnabas. The verso has Lepiv@ éridos, “Deliver to Serenus”, 
and in like manner the real address probably stood on the verso 
of the original roll of the Epistle of Barnabas. On the whole 
these letters satisfy the epistolary peculiarities of Barnabas 
surprisingly well. They belong to the same general period with it, 
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coming from the second or third century, while it was written 
about 130 A. D. And if, as many have thought, Barnabas was 
written in Egypt, the evidence of these Egyptian letters is all 
the more competent. 

Some scholars have explained these uses of xaipe and yaipou 
in letter salutations of the Roman period as due to want of culture 
on the part of the writers.’ Eisner thinks them rather intimate 
modes of salutation, natural between father and son or between 
brothers. Most though not all of the letters of this kind are from 
one member of a family to another. With this explanation the 
use of this form in Barnabas falls in very well. The Christian 
teacher addresses his disciples as his children, and the informal 
domestic salutation is a natural incident to this address. It is 
furthermore a strong hint of the genuinely epistolary character 
of the document, for if the salutation were an accretion or a 
pretence, a more conventional form would certainly have been 
employed. 

On the whole it seems clear that the salutation at the be- 
ginning of Barnabas, so far from being a sermonic or homiletical 
touch, is genuinely and demonstrably epistolary, and fits per- 
fectly with Egypt and the second century. 


1 Ziemann has collected examples of the Xaipe type, from the second 
to the fourth century after Christ (De epistularum Graecarum formulis, 
1911). From the second come Lond. III p. 208, no. 899 (X{[aipe r]éxvov 
‘Apee dd ‘Epyaiov warpés); B. G. U. ILI, 821; Rein. 48, and Barnabas; 
from the second or third B. G. U. IL 435 (Xaipe Ovarepavé rapa roi 
ddedpod); from the third, Fayum 129, and Julius Africanus to Origen; 
and from the third or fourth O. P. 122. 
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The ‘Order’ of the Lukan ‘Interpolations’ 


I. General Survey 


B. W. BACON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


UR conception of the nature of the Second Source of 

Synoptic tradition must largely depend on what are called 
the Lesser and Greater ‘Interpolations’ of Luke; that is, the 
two masses of agglutinated material interjected into the course 
of narrative borrowed from Mark in Lk. 6 20—8 3 and 9 51— 
18 14 respectively; for in these two groups our third evangelist 
has massed by far the larger part of his 1 material. If there- 
fore that material had the order of a narrative (dupyyots) in 
chronological sequence, or in fact even a topical order, we 
should expect to find the clearest traces of it here. 

The striking phenomenon of the two agglutinations is that in 
spite of the evangelist’s avowed effort to tell his story caBe£js, 
thus improving upon those who before him had “undertaken to 
draw up narratives (dwjyjoes)”, his “order” is here so nearly 
indistinguishable from utter disorder. Is the Second Source to 
blame for this; or have Matthew and Luke interfered with the 
order of their common source, or sources? — Our answer will 
largely depend on the practice of Luke elsewhere. 


1 The symbol © in this article is used in a strict sense, and not as 
identical with “the Second Source”, still less the (theoretical) Logia. It 
means simply what is designated by some English critics “the Double 
Tradition”, in other words that portion of Matthew and Luke which 
after subtraction of Mark is found to be coincident, and is therefore 
attributed to a ‘Second’ source—Mark being ‘first’ By the use of the 
bare algebraic sign question-begging assumptions as to the nature of 
the source (or sources) of the © material are avoided. 
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In the rest of the Gospel Luke follows Mark. There are 
supplementary chapters at beginning and end (Lk. 1—2 and 24), 
and there is one important omission, but otherwise Mark’s outline 
is reproduced almost without interruption or transposition. The 
very massing of the non-Markan material looks in the same 
direction. For one of Luke’s main objects in rewriting Mark is to 
give a more adequate idea of Jesus’ teaching by drawing from 
the Second Source. Yet even the ‘Interpolations’, by combining 
nearly all the added material in two great blocks supplement 
the Markan narrative at the least possible cost of disturbance 
of its order. We may lay it down with great confidence as a 
first and important principle that Mark’s order is for Luke of 
great authority. 

The first agglutination is inserted at that point of Mark where 
the Twelve are set apart from the multitude of Jesus’ followers, 
and are taught in parables “the mystery of the kingdom of God” 
(Mk. 37-4 34). By substituting the so-called Sermon on the Mount 
for the Markan chapter of parables (Mk. 4 1—34) Luke accom- 
plishes a considerable part of his purpose of supplementation 
of the teaching factor. But teaching and anecdote are not inter- 
mingled as in the second agglutination. The Sermon is followed 
by a series of anecdotes exhibiting the nature of Jesus’ ministry 
and its fruits. This series is somewhat similar to the series al- 
ready given from Mark in Lk. 4 31-6 11 (= Mk. 1 21-3 6) which 
also has Capernaum for its starting point; but in its first part 
(Lk. 7 i—8 3) it is wholly non-Markan. Its latter part (Lk. 8 4— 
56) is simply a transcript of Mk. 4 1—5 43, and may therefore 
be dismissed from present consideration with the mere note that 
the evangelist cancels the parables which follow the first (The 
Seed on good Soil) and transfers the saying: “My mother and 
brethren are they that hear the word of God and do it” (Mk. 
3 31-35) from immediately before to just after the parable, where 
the application of “hearing and doing” will be more obvious.” 
The succeeding series of faith-wonders (8 22—56) leads up to the 
Mission of the Twelve, as in Mk. 4 34¢., but with better con- 


2 Note the change of reading from Mk.335 and the constant recur- 
rence of the phrase “hear the word” &c. in verses 8, 12, 13, 14; 15, 18 and 21. 
As to Luke’s special emphasis on “hearing and doing”, see bel 


ow. 
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nection through the cancellation of the Preaching in Nazareth 
(Mk. 6 1-6), which Luke had already given in 4 16 ff. from another 
source. It appears thus as a second characteristic of Luke’s 
order in his account of the Galilean ministry, that in his prin- 
cipal supplement to Mark he masses the non-Markan material, 
whether discourse or narrative, by itself (6 20—8 33), leaving the 
Markan (8 4—9 50) to follow without interruption. 

Our present concern is with the series of anecdotes (7 1—8 3) 
which constitute the second part of this great supplement; the 
first of which (Centurion’s Faith, 7 1-10) may be designated ®, for 
it is identical with that which in Matthew also (Mt. 8 5-13) 
stands next but one after the Sermon. Indeed the larger part 
of the series (7 18-35) consists of that © pericope which contrasts 
Jesus’ ministry with the ministry of John. 

To students whose minds are not already committed to the 
current doctrine that the Second Source was a mere agglome- 
ration of logia without narrative order, the fact should have 
some significance that not Luke alone but Matthew also had 
narrative material of greater or less extent to add from the 
Second Source, and that some of it was added by both evan- 
gelists at this particular point. The natural inference would be 
that in the Source also a transition was made at this point from 
an account of Jesus’ teaching to scenes from his ministry of 
healing. Now this inference is borne out by the nature of the 
colophon which in both Gospels marks the close of the Sermon. 
The colophon employed by Matthew at the close of each of his 
five peregs of teaching appears after that Sermon for the first 
time, and has the form kal éyevero Ore éréAecev 6 "Inaovs Tods 
Aodvyous TovTous. It thus marks a transition from AexOevra (erTéAewe 
Tovs Adyous) to tpaxOevra. But, as Sir John Hawkins has 
pointed out (Oxford Studies, p. 121) Mt. 7 28 is the equivalent 
of Lk. 7 1, Matthew having followed his favorite method of turn- 
ing one of the phrases of the Source into a recurrent refrain 
(cf. Mt. 8 12 13 42, 50 22 13 24.5 2530 with Lk. 13 28). Thus the @ 
material itself gives some indication of transition after the 
Sermon from discourse to narrative. To this extent we have 
reason to believe that the Second Source was a true dujynors, 
however greatly its proportion of discourse to narrative may 
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have exceeded that of Mark. It had an order, and to some extent 
the order of a complete story of Jesus’ ministry, however largely 
characterized (like the Book of Acts) by great bodies of dis- 
course. The treatment of their © material by both Matthew 
and Luke, so far as we have gone, is indicative of this; for the 
main difference between Matthew’s group of the Mighty Works 
(Mt. 8 1—9 34) and Luke’s (Lk. 7 1—8 56) is that Matthew draws 
nearly all his material from Mark placing it in an artificial order 
of his own; whereas Luke reserves the Markan material not 
already employed in 4 31—6 19 for 8 4—56, placing before it the 
non-Markan. Whether he has been as careful to preserve the 
original order of the Second Source as that of Mark is the 
question before us. 

Of the non-Markan material (7 1—8 3) only 7 1-10, 18-35 is 
paralleled by Matthew and can therefore be designated ©. The 
remainder may, or may not, be derived from the Second Source; 
but the tendency already observed of both the supplementers of 
Mark to go slightly beyond the limits of purely teaching material, 
and to include at least one non-Markan narrative becomes the 
more noteworthy when we observe that Mark also, at the same 
point as Matthew (Mk. 1 9, 22 = Mt. 4 23 7 29), proceeds from 
his account of the beginning of Jesus’ teaching to a series of 
anecdotes of Mighty Works (1 40—3 6). Supposing this common 
tendency to be due to influence from the Source we should 
naturally look first to the non-Markan series in Lk. 7 1—8 3 for 
indications of an underlying source order. lLuke’s general 
method falls first to be studied. 

Apart from the two ‘Interpolations’ and some minor supple- 
ments (e. g. 4 16-30 5 4—9 19 1-28) Luke’s order is, as already 
noted, substantially the order of Mark. Transpositions (so far 
as they exist) tend to ‘prove the rule’. Lk. 3 19f. e. g. transfers 
an outline of the story of the Baptist’s Fate (Mk. 6 14-29) to 
the point in the narrative where it comes nearest to chronological 
sequence. At the same time the actual death of the prophet is 
omitted, and the date of his imprisonment left undetermined. 
No obstacle therefore remains to the reader in Lk. 7 18 ff. to 
understand that “John was not yet cast into prison”. Indeed 
since it is only by an illegitimate side glance at Mt. 11 2 (“in 
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the prison”) that we escape the natural impression from 7 18 f. 
that the Baptist’s work is still in uninterrupted progress, we 
should probably conclude with Spitta®, that Luke himself 
(whether justly or unjustly), had received this impression from 
the Source. It is even possible that Lk. 3 20 (katékNewev Tov 
"Iwavvny év dvdaxy) here represents the original source, since 
Mk. 1 14 implies a knowledge of the facts not presupposed in 
617. It is tempting to imagine, especially in view of the Johan- 
nine parallel, that Luke had documentary authority for this 
order. But Mk. 6 17-29 so obviously throws back the whole 
story of the Baptist’s Fate to a date only vaguely indicated as 
later than 114 that the inference would scarcely be justified. 
Subsequent historians, if aiming to write «aQefjs, would be 
driven, even without documentary authority, to do just as Luke 
has done. The case would then be simply that in Mt. 11 2 and 
Lk. 3 19f. we have respectively two divergent attempts to com- 
bine Mark with the Second Source. Mk. 1 14 made the impri- 
sonment of the Baptist precede the beginning of Jesus’ ministry. 
The Second Source (as understood by Luke) implied that John 
remained for some time thereafter at liberty. Luke therefore 
sets quietly aside as erroneous the statement of Mk. 114, and is 
followed herein by the fourth evangelist who makes the correc- 
tion explicit. Matthew on the other hand supports Mark. He 
interjects in Mt. 11 2 by a characteristic editorial touch the 
words év T@ decuwtnpiy, thus harmonizing the chronology with 
Mk. 114, though at the expense of some incongruity with the 
context. 

In this transposition of Lk. 319f. whether by conjecture 
only, or on source-authority, the first point to be noticed is the 
extreme slightness of Luke’s improvement, or in other words the 


3 “Die Sendung des Taufer’s zu Jesus”, Th. St. u. Kr., 1910, 5834—51. 

4 Jn. 324. The fourth Gospel leaves of course no room for a Baptist 
who can be “stumbled” in Jesus or surprised at the character of a 
ministry which is precisely that of the Isaian “Lamb of God”. Hence 
the “disciples of John” who report to him in “Aenon near to Salim” 
are merely enlightened by their master on the relation of the Bride- 
groom and his friends to the predecessor (cf. Mk. 2 18-20). Nevertheless 
Jn. 322-30 must be regarded as a ‘Johannine’ parallel to Mt. 112-19 = 
Lk. 7 18-35 standing between © and Mk. 27 18-20. 
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great caution of his attempt. This is curiously at variance with 
the very early tradition attested by Papias. Were the Elder’s 
estimate of Mark’s ‘order’ representative we should expect that 
Luke, in attempting to improve in this respect upon the duyyjoes 
of the dsaxovor tod oyov who had preceded him, would have 
used great freedom. In reality he clings to Mark’s order as 
though no other clew existed, his supplements being made with 
the least possible derangement, and his rare transpositions being 
usually made as it were on Mark’s own suggestion. 

This timidity of Luke is usually accounted for by the absence 
of chronological order in his sources. We must indeed recognize 
the ultimate dependence of the tradition upon disconnected 
sayings and doings. Papias’s idea of the preaching of Peter 
must be on the whole correct. But whether the Second Source 
represented by our ® material had this totally incoherent cha- 
racter is another question, and can be determined only by its 
own internal evidence. For while Matthew and Luke have 
neither of them been guided by the order of ©, but have regard- 
ed Mark as authoritative, this preponderance of Mark need not 
be so much due to real superiority in order, as to the tradition 
which connected it from very early times (though perhaps only 
based on 1 Pt. 5 13) with the leader of the Twelve. As matter 
of fact Mark’s order is highly unchronological, but its supposed 
apostolic derivation might easily produce complete distortion of 
the much better order of some other source brought by later 
hands into combination with it. 

Thus Matthew in combining the Second Source with Mark 
displays no more of real independence than Luke. He does 
make up, as we have seen, an agglutination of Ten Mighty 
Works corresponding to the narrative part of Luke’s Smaller 
Interpolation, employing for the purpose an order of his own, 
which is manifestly not intended to be chronological but topical. 
This may perhaps be considered to show as much boldness as 
Luke’s omission of Mk. 6 45—8 26 in favor of a fuller and better 
treatment of the issue in his second treatise.’ But where actual 
narrative is attempted by Matthew (as against mere tabulation) 


5 See Bacon on “The Treatment of Mk. 6 45—8 26 in Luke” in Journal 
of Bibl. Lit., XX VI 2 (1907), pp. 122—150. 
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there is little to choose between him and Luke. To both Matthew 
and Luke the order of Mark is practically inviolable. When, there- 
fore, in his two ‘Interpolations’ Luke is suddenly freed from the 
control of Mark for a succession of no less than 434 verses the 
result naturally attracts the attention of critics. It seems to 
afford a glimpse at conditions as they were before Mark as first 
authoritative biographer took up the task of reporting the whole 
course of the ministry. But the result is very disappointing to 
our hopes. Little order is to be found whether chronological 
or topical. No wonder modern critics have despaired of re- 
covering any order from ©, and maintained that the Second 
Source was “a heap of ruins”, a mere agglutination of sayings 
destitute of narrative connection. 

Still, as every critic will admit, there are abundant traces both 
in Mark and @ that not even these writers were first in the 
effort to agglutinate. Groups such as Wendt® notices in Mk. 
2 1—3 6, and 12 13~37 and Bousset’ in Lk. 10 13—16, 21 12 1-12 
22-34 13 18-21, 24-30, &c. are survivals in their present editorial 
framework of still older attempts at raf. For the topical 
order, wherein subject matter (often mere catch-words) links 
saying to saying and anecdote to anecdote, marks a period ante- 
cedent to complete accounts of the ministry; whereas the chro- 
nological order (or the attempt at it) marks, of course, the later 
period of complete dvjyjoes—narratives of “all things which the 
Lord began both to do and to teach (zoey te cat didackew; 
cf. Papias: 7 AexOévra, 4 mpaxOévra) until the day that he 
was taken up.” ® 

In studying Luke’s ‘Interpolations’ the presumption must of 
course be that he has preserved (as in the case of Mark) the 
order of his source (or sources). But there will be much to 
qualify this presumption. The very exaggeration of his respect 
for the order of ‘Petrine’ Mark may have wrought havoc with 
the order of his Second Source. We may suppose that the 
Second Source as well as Mark had the rats of a full narrative 
of the ministry (duyyyors). But if Luke found in it material 


6 Lehre Jesu, Bd. I, p. 22 f. 
7 Kyrios Christos, 1913, p. 46. 
8 Acts 11f. 
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duplicating, or appearing to duplicate, what he had already taken 
from Mark, it would inevitably be cancelled. The severed parts 
would thereafter be readjusted according to the evangelist’s best 
judgment, not always with happy results. If Mark’s order seemed 
to require transpositions of the Second Source, these too would 
be made; for they are made even in the Markan material. Un- 
fortunately we cannot argue from the infrequency of Luke’s 
transposition of his Markan material to a like treatment of the 
order of the Second Source. Rather the contrary. The greater his 
respect for the order of his principal narrative, the more unspar- 
ing would he be of any which to him appeared to conflict with it. 
New materials from extraneous sources both oral and written 
would surely require more or less readjustment when added. And 
what we can see would be inevitable for Luke, assuming him to 
have employed only the minimum number of sources, would con- 
front every similarly placed evangelist. Matthew, we know, has 
sacrificed other ‘orders’ to that of Mark quite as completely as 
Luke, though with a different object. How many unknown pre- 
decessors of Matthew and Luke had tried their destructive hands 
at the same problem, inevitably, as respects ‘order’, subordinat- 
ing the source mainly occupied with teaching to that which 
(besides perhaps enjoying a quasi-apostolic authority) was mainly 
given to the much-desiderated outline of the ministry? This we 
can only dimly imagine; but it will be well at least to reckon 
with the possibility that the Second Source had already under- 
gone through the influence of Mark and other dujyjores various 
distortions of its original order, as well as additions and changes 
of wording, in the variant forms of it which came into the hands 
respectively of Matthew and Luke. 

It is fortunate for our study of the ‘Interpolations’ that so 
large a part of the material is also given by Matthew; also that 
it is so generally agreed when his non-Markan material stands 
alone. This may be accounted for in one or all of three ways. 
Either (1) Luke has subtracted from his Second Source whatever 
seemed to him to duplicate material already given from Mark; 
or (2) he has added to it, disrupting its order; or (3) he has 
transposed. Perhaps all three processes concur. The alter- 
native will be to admit that the material had no intelligible 
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order, in other words did not.constitute an evangelic dujynow 
in the proper sense of the word. 

Let us return for a moment to the point already established. 
Our third evangelist is really desirous of writing caOe&js. And 
by this attempted order he means chronological sequence. This 
is shown not alone by the general structure of his work as a 
complete dujyyow of “all that Jesus began both to do and to 
teach until the day that he was taken up” (Acts 1 1), but from 
the nature of his dependence on, no less than his independence 
of, the duyynots of his predecessor Mark. He seems to feel the 
need of “order” expressed by “the Elder” in the Papias frag- 
ment, which we know to be chronological because its absence 
is explained (a) by the fact that “Mark had not been himself 
a follower of the Lord’, and (b) by the fact that Peter whom 
he did follow” had no design of giving a complete cvvragis of 
the Lord’s oracles” (or “discourses” Noyiwy var. \oyov). Reason 
a at least can only have reference to chronological sequence. 
Reason } might include reference to topical orders such as 
Matthew’s; but to just the extent we admit this we strengthen the 
already cogent evidence that the statement reflects the ideas not 
of “the Elder’, but of Papias himself. 

The interest of Papias is in the “commandments given by the 
Lord to the faith” and handed down in their genuine meaning 
by “the elders”; whereas they have been perverted by “the 
false teachers’, and the “teachers of alien commandments”. 
These are the cupiaxa Adya of which he undertakes in his title 
to give an authentic é£jyyor. In supplementing “the Elder’s” 
statement that Mark had been a EpunveuTijs of Peter, who put 
down in writing “some things as he heard them”, but “not in 
order”, Papias shows by the phraseology of his explanation that 
he himself is tacitly comparing Mark with Matthew. To Papias, 
as to all other ecclesiastical writers of the period, Matthew had 
furnished the standard, apostolic cvvtagis Tov Kuptaxav Noytwv, 
both complete and orderly. Mark had done the best that could 
be expected of a mere “follower”, but relatively to Matthew 
was neither complete nor orderly. 

We are by no means justified in assuming that “the Elder” 
cherished any such reverence for the authority of the Greek 
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Matthew as Papias exhibits in his comment. For “the Elder’s” 
testimony ends with the words “not, however, in order”. The 
explanatory supplement, beginning: “For he (Mark) was not 
himself a follower of the Lord, but afterward, as I said, of 
Peter” is shown to be Papias’ own by the use of the first person 
(“as I said”). Why ‘the Elder’ disparaged the rafis of Mark 
we do not know. It may have been by comparison with the 
oral tradition of “the elders” represented by himself. It may 
have been from knowledge of the general lack of agreement on 
this point which a mere EpunveuTys would have no means of 
correcting. It may be that he knew other duyyjoes, whose 
order he preferred to Mark’s. He may even have had a ‘Johan- 
nine’ tradition which showed that “John was not yet cast into 
prison” when baptism and the ministry of Jesus were brought 
into critical comparison. In short the Matthaean civragis Tov 
Aoyiwv, so decisive for Papias, need not at all have been the 
type of tags with which ‘the Elder’ compared that of Mark. 
All we can be sure of is that even at ‘the Elder’s’ very early 
date (ca. 110?) Mark’s ‘order’ was already disparaged by some, 
however reverentially followed by both Matthew and Luke. 

The fact remains that Luke, whether aware.of this criticism, 
or only convinced of the need by a survey of earlier duyyijoes, 
is clearly attempting like any other historian to put his material 
in chronological order. Only his attempts at improvement are 
noticeably weak, and rest (as we shall see reason to believe) 
very largely on inferences and conjectures of his own drawn from 
the material itself that he incorporates. We can account for 
this where the predominance of Mark overbore the tafe of 
other narratives, and must allow for the removal of the narrat- 
ive skeleton in much of the remainder by cancellation of anec- 
dotes already given from Mark. Still the material of the ‘Inter- 
polations’ may be expected to retain some evidence of its pre- 
canonical sequence, and to this enquiry we now address our- 
selves. 

We shall hold in our hands the most important means of 
disentangling the confusion of the Lukan ‘Interpolations’ if we 
clearly observe the distinction in type of ra&s exemplified in 
our canonical first and third Gospels respectively. The general 
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modes of procedure of these two later synoptists give us charac- 
teristic examples of two fundamentally different ideals, both of 
which were actually at work from a very early period for the 
grouping of the disjointed material. On the one side we see the 
process of topical agglutination adapted to the practical pur- 
poses of church teaching. It is already well developed in such 
groups of sayings as Mk. 4 1-34 Mk. 9 33-50 and Mk. 13. This 
kind of rafts is carried to its completion in the five great pereks 
(as they have well been called) of Matthew. For these pereks are 
not taken over by the first evangelist from any source, but are 
framed by himself largely on the basis of Mark’, and form, as is 
well known, the substance around which the evangelist has fitted 
Mark’s narrative as a containing framework, much as the Mosaic 
codes are fitted into a framework of older narrative by the 
Pentateuchal redactor. Perek I is the Sermon on the Mount (Mt. 
5—7); Perek II the Mission of the Twelve (Mt. 10); Perek III 
the Parables of the Kingdom (Mt. 13); Perek IV the Rule of 
the Brotherhood (Mt. 18); and Perek V the Coming of the Son 
of Man (Mt. 23—25). In these five agglutinations Matthew has 
given us his five books of Christian Torah, each subscribed with 
his formal colophon: kat éyévero ott éréXecev 6 Incods, KTX. 
Luke, on the other hand, exemplifies the effort at narrative 
(dujynors). It is explicitly avowed in his preface and involves 
a tags of which we have Mark as an earlier example. In fact 
it is more fully exhibited in Mark than the topical agglutination 
of discourses. It attains, however, its maximum in the Gospel of 
Luke, characterised as this Gospel is by elaborate synchronisms 
and careful adjustment of the whole story to the general advance 
of the history of revelation. The internal evidence corroborates 
in general the early tradition of Peter’s preaching. Anecdotes, 
like sayings, were at first grouped only according to subject- 
matter, as in Mk. 21—3.6. Ultimately the attempt was made 
to relate the whole story of the ministry in its true sequence. 
Ancient tradition by classifying evangelic material as Aex- 
Oévra i} tpaxOevra (Papias) or 60a 6 "Incots érote kai edidacke 
(Acts 11), and by admitting its difficulties with the “order”, 


9 See the convincing demonstration by B. H. Streeter in Oxford Studies 
in the Synoptic Problem, pp. 241 ff. 
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thus places in our hands an invaluable key. We know that 
efforts had been and were still being made shortly after the 
publication of Mark to coérdinate the material accérding to 
each of these two conflicting principles. The otherwise unintel- 
ligible order of the Lukan Interpolations becomes much easier to 
understand when we perceive that it rests upon the super- 
imposition of one principle of coérdination upon the other, and 
that the later rafis is the rags of chronological sequence. In 
both the Smaller and the Larger Interpolation the material is 
largely agglutinated in masses which have only a topical connec- 
tion. Particularly in the Larger the connection is often more 
verbal than real, as in the Markan agglutination on ‘receiving’ 
and ‘stumbling’ (Mk. 9 37-50). This we may probably regard 
as older in most cases. The editor, on the contrary, seeks 
(however timidly) a chronological sequence, though he seems 
to rely for this purpose on internal evidence of an obvious 
kind. We have seen how he does this in the case of Mark. 
In the Greater Interpolation a similar procedure is observable. 
Ths Lk. 951 gives the scenic framework for the whole. It 
seems to be a somewhat mechanical note of the mention of 
passing through “cities and villages” that serves to make up 
this “travel-document of the former treatise” (as Sir J. C. 
Hawkins has appropriately called it), rather than intrinsic 
connection of subject. So the theme “passing through” or 
“being received” in “cities and villages” controls from 9 438 
(“whoso2ver receiveth me”) on. But there is a marked differ- 
ence after chapter 10, which can best be explained by the fact 
that Luke found 9 5—10 42 already grouped according to a 
somewhat similar theme (hospitality to the messengers of Christ), 
and simp'y extended it to cover the rest of his addition. Thus 
in 951-55 the motif is the “villages which received—or did not 
receive—him” and is of course suggested by the Markan com- 
plex on Stumbling vs. Receiving (déxer@ar) in 9 46-50 (= Mk. 
9 33-40), es ecially in ver. 48 the clause: “Whosoever receiveth 
me (déEnra), receiveth Him that sent me”. The saying is used 
by Mark in the sense of Rom. 14 1,3; but it is easy to see how 
Mark’s employment of this saying, however different the sense 
he gave it, would tend in the case of Luke to draw in an ag- 
12 
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glutination on ‘receiving’ (déxer@ar) wandering evangelists. Thus 
in 957-62 the theme continues with the Homeless Wandering 
of Jesus. In 101 #f. it is the reception of the seventy “in every 
city and place whither he himself was about to come”. Next 
there is attached to the direction to denounce “whatsoever city 
receives you not” (10 10-12) the Denunciation of the Cities of 
Galilee which “received not” Jesus (10 13-15). Finally in 10 38 
—42 the travel-theme is resumed after some paragraphs on the 
authority of the disciples’ teaching (10 17-37) with “a certain 
village” where “Martha received him into her house”, here the 
Travel-theme reaches a temporary conclusion. But it is not 
forgotten. After a long interruption of material fundamentally 
unrelated it reappears at 13 22. The new form of the motif 
(“went on his way through cities and villages’) is borrowed 
(according to the constant habit of redactors) from adjoining 
source-material (cf. ver. 33). For the travel- motif in 13 33 
shows in another way how it has caught the editor’s attention. 
At 11 49-51 and 1334¢, Luke introduces in two separate frag- 
ments what Mt. 23 34—39 clearly proves to have been in the 
Source a single quotation from some unknown ‘Wisdom’ writ- 
ing. Why, then, does Luke break it into two parts? The motive 
for introducing in 11 49-51 the charge against “this generation” 
of “killing the prophets” is of course the mention of the “killing 
of the prophets” in ver. 47f., though the interpolation destroys 
the symmetry of the third ‘Woe’. But the motive for introduc- 
ing the Appeal to Jerusalem guilty of the blood of the prophets 
(Lk. 13 34f.), is obviously Jesus’ answer to the threat of Herod: 
“T must go on my way... for it cannot be that a prophet 
should perish out of Jerusalem” (Lk. 13 33). It is this latter 
verse which we have just recognized as source for the editorial 
setting of the section (13 22): “And he went on his way through 
cities and villages, teaching and journeying on to Jerusalem”. 
The travel-motif is again interrupted at 14 1 ff. by one wholly 
different—the Banquet of the kingdom—which begins in 13 23—30 
and is continued in 141-24. “Eating bread” “eating bread in 
the kingdom of God”, “marriage-feast”, “making a feast”, are 
phrases which occur from beginning to end. Many critics have 
observed how inappropriately 13 23-30 is broken off from its 
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sequel in 14 16-24. But the banquet-motif is subordinate. The 
travel-motif has been superimposed. It dominates in 13 22. It 
dominates in 31-35. It reappears lightly in 14 25, and again 
at 1711, where “Samaria” seems to be inferred from the con- 
text (Samaritan Leper). Here the Great Interpolation rejoins 
the thread of Mark at 18 15 without further indication of place, 
and it is apparent that such as are thus given are far from 
adequate. Thus the editorial scheme of Luke’s Greater Inter- 
polation, while it does not explain all, is itself sufficiently clear. 
Moreover it is certainly artificial, superimposed upon an under- 
lying order more primitively topical in character. We may 
also say with confidence in view of the disruption and trans- 
position of & material in the quotation from “the Wisdom of 
God” that it is certainly later than that of the Second Source. 
As a device of our third Evangelist it serves well to bring in a 
large part of the non-Markan discourse material with the least 
possible disruption of Mark’s outline. How much disruption it 
has entailed of the Second Source we cannot say. Much of the 
interpolated material is scarcely adapted to the travel-framework 
at all. It may have been affected in its order by (a) subtraction, 
or (b) addition, or (c) transposition; or by all three. This 
remains to be determined. At all events the order this material 
now occupies in Lk. 9 51—18 15 is not a truly gedgraphical or 
historical order. This has been forced upon it. The material 
itself quite overflows the narrow limits of the editorial frame- 
work. This preliminary survey of the Greater Interpolation of 
Luke should pave the way for a more careful study of the 
Smaller in Lk. 6 20—8 s, 


(To be continued.) 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
The Hebrew expression ‘82 after numerals 


HE word M28 ‘cubit’, when modified by a cardinal numeral, 
is treated in two ways in the Old Testament passages in 
which it occurs. It may follow the regular construction of a 
noun modified by a numeral, standing in singular or plural, or 
before or after the numeral like any other noun’, e. g., 
HWS YI ‘four cubits’ (Ezek. 43 14). 
MDS OWN ‘fifty cubits’ (Ezek. 40 21). 
NiaSX OWN ‘fifty cubits’ (Ezek. 42 2). 
ony HWS ‘twenty cubits’ (IT Chr. 3 3). 
Or the definite singular governed by the preposition 3 may be 
used after the modifying numeral, e. g., 
MDS YSIS ‘four cubits’ (Exod. 26 2). 
MSI Win ‘fifty cubits’ (Exod. 38 1). 

A similar construction with ba occurs in Ethiopic, though 
here it is not confined to the word for cubit, e. g. ba-émat 
(cubit), ba-saql (shekel), &c. (cf. Dillmann-Bezold, § 191, 1). 
Here this is apparently a circumlocution for an accusative of 
specification, perhaps due to a mixture of such an accusative 
after higher numerals (as in Arabic) with a prepositional phrase 
with 3 used as an equivalent of a partitive genitive. This 
theory, however, does not explain the article or the absence of 
such a construction with other nouns of measure in Hebrew. 


1 Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Heb. Gram.28 p. 453 ff. also my article on 
Comparative Semitic Syntax, JAOS., vol. xxxii, p. 204 ff. 

2 Cf. Konig, Syntax der Heb. Sprache, Leipzig 1897, §§ 312c, Anm.; 
333b; 279, 
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The Hebrew construction has apparently originated in an 
ellipsis, e. g., 2 YI, TMOS2 OWN stand in all probability 
for MDS2 nips pI, M83 TIS DWON, meaning ‘four cubits, 
fifty cubits, (measured) according to the cubit’,—‘the cubit’ being 
the ordinary cubit WS FPN. 

That the preposition 3 may have the force here ascribed to 
it is shown by the expressions 

W's MOS2 [measured] according to the ordinary cubit [a 
man’s arm or cubit|’ (Deut. 3 11). 

wipa Spwa ‘[counted] according to the sacred shekel’ (Exod. 
30 13 38 24; Num. 3 47 18 16). 

HVWXA* [measured] in cubits’ (Ezek. 43 13). 

Nouns of measure and weight are quite frequently omitted, 
as assumed in the case of FOX, MBS above, especially when 
followed by a noun of material or sort, e. g., 

am Mey = an popy WY, ‘ten shekels of gold’ (Gen. 
24 22), 

50> ay} = \O2 py AON ‘a thousand shekels of silver’ (Gen. 
20 16). 

on? mvy. = on? O22 TWY. ‘ten loaves of bread’ (I Sam. 
17 17). 

Ts Dyas = JIS 7S DY" ‘forty cubits in length’ 
(Ezek. 46 22 bis; ef. 48 8 ff.). 

While the exact font of expression which is assumed to be 
the source of such phrases as M282 YIN occurs nowhere in 
the Old Testament, in two passages we have closely analogous 
constructions, viz., 

W'S NSD ABN) NX YSIS) ADW Nias YN ‘its length 

nine cubits and its breadth four cubits according to a 
man’s arm or cubit’ (Deut. 3 11). 

Mdd) TSS Nias wy TT Nap WNT TH ‘and in the man’s 
hand a measuring rod, six cubits (long, measured] ac- 
cording to the cubit + a palm [i. e. the sacred cubit, 
which = 1 ordinary cubit + 1 palm]’ (Ezek. 40 5). 

3 The use of the article with the plural after 2 is probably due to 


some analogy with the singular after 3, where the article is regularly 
used. 
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In the first example we have instead of MP2 the phrase 
W's HSS, which is its equivalent, and in the second MaN2 
mph}, in which MDH) TNT — ‘the sacred cubit’ stands in “the 
same construction as ‘TOT ‘the cubit’. 

In the case of the noun ‘of weight ope, we have, on the other 
hand, one passage in which it is omitted before a designation of 
the kind of boyy, similar to the phrase M83, viz., 

wip bers DT MWY. MWY, ‘each spoon [weighing] ten 

([shekels counting] according to the sacred shekel’ 
Num. 7 86). 

Here the full expression would be 

BAPA Ape a "DPM TY TID. 

The phrase M983, therefore, may be regarded as an ab- 
breviation for M82 FS or MSD WS after a numeral. 
Probably the ellipsis began in the later form, the repetition of 
the singular appearing especially superfluous. 


Johns Hopkins University Frank R. Blake 


Hosea’s Birthplace 


According to Christian tradition, Hosea was born at Belemoth or 
Belemon (see Simson’s Hosea, 1851, p. 2; Nowack’s Hosea, 
1880, p.ix; cf. EB 2126, 9; EB" 13,784, n.1)." Pseudepipha- 
nius (RE®* 5, 421, 16) says of Hosea: odros jv ex Bereuwd ris 
gurjs Iooaxap; cf. Nestle, Marginalien und Materialien 
(Tiibingen, 1893) II, p. 22, below. This place has never been 
identified, but it seems to be a corruption of Zbleam which 
appears in 1 Chr. 655 as oyda and in Judith 8 3 as BeAauoy 
or Badapov (cf. ibid. 44: BeXuaw or ABe\uaw, Bada, and 
in 73: BeABamu, ABeAX Bam). S has in 8 3 padya "3 (EB 527). 
Hosea is said to have been an Issacharite, and Jbleam belonged 
to the district of Issachar (RE* 17, 426, 7). Josh. 1711 and 
Jud. 1 27 do not prove that Jbleam was a Manassite town. It 
was included in the Plain of Jezreel, and the Plain was 
regarded as Issacharite territory. In Jud. 1 27 GY has Badak, 


1 For the abbreviations see above, p. 41. 
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6* Badaau for DYSD" (G" IeBdau). In 2K 9 27 we find in 
6Y ExBraau = G* IBraau, G" TeBraau. 


Johns Hopkins University Paul Haupt 


The Semitic root /ak, to press 


In my paper on Heb. melkh, counsel, I stated (above, p. 55) 
that the stem malak, to deliberate, was derived from the root 
lak which appears in Arab. laka, ialiku, to chew (or champ, 
as a horse on his bit) so that malak, to deliberate, is originally 
io chew or ruminate in the sense of to deliberate. The primary 
meaning of the root is preserved in Arab. malaka ’l- ajina, 
to knead (i. e. to press, squeeze, thump) the dough. But 
alaka ’l-lijama stands for ‘alaka, whereas alaka, to send, is a 
transposition of la’aka, to send, from which we have malak, 
ayyeros. 

To chew = to press between the teeth. The original meaning 
of the root lak is to press. This may mean also to thrust, push, 
strike or to urge, strive eagerly. We find these meanings in 
the Arabic stems lakka, laka’a, lakata, lakaha, lakada, lakaza, 
lakaxa, lakada, laka‘a, lakama, lakina, lakiia, and in the modern 
Arabic laklak and lakaf. Also tahdlaka ‘ala Savi" (cf. laki’a 
or lakiia bi-kav’i" = uali‘a bihi au lazimahu) must be derived 
from this root. Cf. also Ethiop. lak’a, to impress, inscribe. 
For Heb. hislik (from salak, a causative of the root lak; see 
GB" 795°, below) cf. Arab. lagiha and laqifa. 

Allied roots are lag, lah, laa; also lat, lat, laz. The root 
lag appears in laga, laqqa, lagiha, laqaza, laqisa, lagata, laqa‘a, 
lagifa, laqlaqa, laqima, laqiia, walaga, halaga, halqama, Salaqa. 
Also lagina, to understand readily, means originally to swallow ; 
ef. French a faut lui macher tous ses morceaux, i. e. you must 
explain to him the simplest thing. Heb. idly, locust, is derived 
from the same root. 

The root lah appears in aléhha, lahaba, lahaza, lahhaca, 
lahata, alhafa, lahana fi-l-qir@ati. Heb. léhi, jaw, means 
originally machoire (ct. JBL 33, 292). For the root lax cf. laxxa 
fi-kalamihi, laxaba, laxafa, laxama. 
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Derivatives of the root lat are latta, lata’a, lataba, lataha, 
lataxa, latada, lataza, lataga, latama. For the modern latlat 
= ratrata cf. lakina which means originally to chew the words. 
In German, Worte or Silben kawen means to utter or pronounce 
with hesitation or imperfectly, to articulate indistinctly (French 
miachonner ses paroles). 

The root lat is found in latta, latata, lataha, latasa, lata‘a, 
latama, latiia. For laz ef. lazza and lazaha. See my remarks. 
in AJSL 22, 205. 257; 23, 241. 248. 252; GK, p. 107, n. 1. 


Johns Hopkins University Paul Haupt 


Heb. sed, haughty = Assyr. si/fu, remnant. 


In GB" Heb. TW or ‘TY is combined with Assyr. cddu (mpf. 
ictdu) to glow; but this etymology (suggested by Jensen, KB 
6, 390) is untenable. It is true, the ? instead of ¥ might be due 
to partial assimilation as in Syr. P™R, righteous = P™¥ (JAOS 
28, 116) or AT, echo in the Siloam Inscription (ZDMG 65, 
565, 1) = ede, but the etymological equivalent of Heb. T 
= Arab. ds in Assyrian is sittu, remnant. 


I pointed out above (p. 56) that Heb. MON, to induce or 
seduce is a byform of TO, from NO, whereas GB” s. v. MNO 
refers to Delitzsch’s theory that FON means to induce a 
person to change his mind, alter his opinion (he altered him = 
he converted him, persuaded him). According to AL? 172° 
situ (which would be a form like mitu, dead, or nixu, quiet = 
mauitu, nawixu) means other, plur. sititi, the others, and sittu 
(a feminine form of situ) denotes remnant, remainder; but this 
explanation is unsatisfactory. 

Nor can we assume that s#ttw stands for sirtu = si’ratu = 

Lw, although we have for py (ZDMG 69, 168, 21) the 
form pwr; appears in Hebrew as “NW, consequently 
we must have a & in Assyrian (JAOS 28, 115). For the same 
reason Schrader’s explanation that sittw corresponds to 
caw (KAT? 576) is impossible, since ww} appears in Hebrew 
as AW. 
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Assyr. sittu, remnarit, stands for sidtu, just as “AX, with me = 
idti (IT) my side (GB 77%, 1. 6). In Arabic this stem TO 
appears, with partial assimilation of the D to the 7, as dy3, 
just as we have Assyr. zabdlu, to carry = Heb. 53D, or Ethiop. 
zabata, to strike, instead of sabita= Assyr. sabatu (ZDMG 
64, 708, 20). Arab. sol,, means increment, excess, surplus, 
residue. In legal parlance surplus denotes the residuum of an 
estate after the debts and legacies are paid. In Assyrian, sittu 
means exclusively residue, remnant, remainder, rest. 

On the other hand, Assyr. atéru (= watdru) means to in- 
crease, to exceed, whereas Heb. JN = to be left over, remain ; 
IN = abundance, excess and remainder, remnant. Heb. UY 
and Arab. dQ , have originally the same meaning (overflow, 
surplus). The caudate lobe of the liver is in Hebrew N°U¥ 
3337; in Arabic JU Sol; The primary meaning of both 
terms is excrescence. HK 125 thinks it remarkable that no one 
has called attention to the Syr. 8735 “ISM; he has evidently 
overlooked my note in ZDMG 61, 195. In Hebrew, Tt 
means to be excessive, i. e. overbearing = overwhelming (cf. 
Mic. 76,*) or haughty; it means also to overflow, boil over, 
boil, seethe. 

For the plural with preservation of the fem. 1, Assyr. sittiti, 
sittati or (with xJLe} sittéti) cf. littitu, progeny, from littu = 
lidtu, offspring = md (OJ) or birtitu, fortification, from birtu, 
fortress (Est. 7) or litati, victories, plur. of litu, strength, power, 
fem. of /é’u, strong (stem ): cf. ZAT 29, 282; JAOS 32, 17). 
Similar formations in Hebrew are MWP, minds, mney 
instead of Assyr. gasati, dalati, 3apati (GK™ § 87, k; § 95, f; 
AG? § 95, note). 


Johns Hopkins University Paul Haupt 


Semachonitis = Jungled Region 


In my address on Armageddon (JAOS 34, 419; cf. WF 208, 
n. 60) Ti have shown that both Meroz and Merom (in the 
Waters of Merom) are corruptions of Megiddo (cf. GB* xvii’, 
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below). The Waters of Merom (i. e. Megiddo) denotes the 
Kishon, not Lake Hilah (Talmud, xndins Ni"). The meaning 
of this name may be sand, especially a sandy region exposed 
by the fall of the water; cf. the Solway Sands, also Déptis and 
Gis (plur. Oives) = dune, sand-bank, sea-shore as well as Tal- 
mud. 732° dw ndin wows bw ndin. In Mey. 6* (BT 3, 550; 
cf. EB 618) we read: ndinn P32 AIwT Sw OVS M3 “Wp. 
In Jastrow’s dictionary NNDITT NB" is supposed to denote, 
not Lake Hilah, but the navigable portion of the Orontes up 
to Antioch. 

Josephus calls the region around Lake H alah Leuaywviris 
(EB 3038). This cannot be identified with Samxuna of the 
Amarna Tablets (see Weber in Knudtzon’s edition, p. 1299; 
cf. GB* s. v. JINN) but represents the Heb. ‘32D, jungly, 
alluding to the impenetrable jungle of papyrus-reeds north of 
the lake (cf. Buhl, Geographie des alten Palistina, 1896, p. 113; 
contrast RB 999°). 

In Baba Bathré 74° (BT 6, 1138) we read DYMO NSP TTT 
sap Sw mma cpap bw mma Jon DAD. Dalman 
points “DAO or "330 (cf. Jastrow’s dictionary, p. 975°; Levy 
3, 546 s. v. 12190). * The original form of the name must have 
been "Da’, derived from qa, thicket, tangle (cf. above, p. 59). 
Also the place-name Shdbak, i. e. ogi | (Bedeker, Pa- 
liistina’, p. 164) may mean thicket. In the form "35'0 for “3310 
we have partial assimilation of the b to the hk; cf. WSR = 
KWAN, reclusion = Rmasro, hermitage; see Kings (SBOT) 251. 
For the interchange of b and m cf. ZA 2, 268. Samak in 
Wady as-Samak does not represent the Greek name Zeuayw- 
vitis, but the Arabic word sémak, fish. There is a Wady as- 
Samak on the eastside of the Sea of Galilee (Beedeker, Pal.’, 
p. 237). 


2 That is whol; see the picture in RB 772. 


Johns Hopkins University Paul Haupt 
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Some Greek Fragments in the Freer ‘Collection 


The four fragments, of which I am going to treat in this 
article, are not of exceptional importance in themselves, but 
owe some of their interest to the company in which they were 
found or rather bought. ; 

Greek Fragment 1 is a parchment leaf of a lost codex. It now 
measures 23.5 cm. by 15 cm., that is, about nine by six inches. 
The parchment is about .17 mm. thick. The leaf is now rather 
irregular in shape and somewhat torn. It was doubtless both 
dirty and crumpled when found, and was washed and pressed 
flat by the finder or some early purchaser. It was bought by 
Mr. Freer in the early summer of 1908 from the dealer Ali 
Arabi of Gizeh near Cairo. There were bought at the same 
time a fragmentary Coptic Psalter’ of the sixth century and a 
small wooden holder or seat’ having a curved top inlaid with 
ivory. The three were said to have been found together in the 
same place where the famous Biblical MSS, now known as 
the Washington MSS, had been dug up two years before. 

The ink was originally a dark brown, but is now faded and 
blurred; doubtless part of this indistinctness is due to the 
modern washing it suffered. It is written in a large sloping un- 
cial hand of the style known as Slavonic uncial. Some letters 
as e€ o o @ are narrower and all are heavily shaded, though not 
otherwise overadorned. It is probably to be dated in the eighth 
century, though early ninth is also a possibility. Breathings of 
the square form and accents were inserted by the first hand, 
though probably not in all cases. I failed to see the breathing 
in thirty cases, while some thirty five accents were not discernible. 
The most of the latter were in the dimmest lines, so I am in- 
clined to think that the accents were more regularly written 
than the breathings. I noted one case of the incorrect use of 
an accent in the portion read with certainty. 

The writing is in one column and there are twenty-six lines 
to the page. The average length of the lines is sixteen letters. 


1 To be published in Vol. X of the University of Michigan Studies. 
2 See University of Michigan Studies, Vol. IX p. 3. 
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In the text that follows I have given everything as read, ex- 
cept that the words are separated. No missing accents or 
breathings have been supplied. 


Page 1. 


eTouBpyota ToTe Kat TO Tua Mov’ 6 yap TPe 
Tw WA mavva, Kat ETOL 15 ywv TovTOY TOY apTo 
pov €& ‘ouvov apTov Ka Cioer élg TOV atwva* 
Téreurba axoTaTws Apa cuvicare TavTa 
arr’ iOerycev TO Cai ayarnro, apa dapKas 
pa’ Kat amredakTiCev ATOOEOELKTAL TW KU 
O myarnpevos. Kat mr 20 plaka oyu. TEept Tw 
us OUK &yvw, Kat o Na aToppijrov Ts aye 
Os ou eue Ov cuvaKev WTATS nue pas pau 

» AX’ ov ws exeivor paryov oTNpiov ni. .|v [Boure] 


Tes TO mavva EV TH E ae evrpe| rerTepws | 


pio a7éQavov. ov 25 Ta evdokla Tav|ry{s xat]a 


Tws eyw uv TUpEeXw paler, 


Page 2. 

avarTuEwuey yap ™po Tes: Kal your 
Ouuwrara Kat Ojow 15 ExevEar8é wo o evyve 
pev es Toumpaves Tis maves Taides avTtBo 
yropivos Tis adnOet AW, KEKMAKOTL [LEV 

5 ag. els a, e@Ounovow T® Biw, pucvas de Kat 
e , ¢ 
ayyevo. Tapaxi\yat’ KekupoTws exovTt 
Ody’ ws axupoovTes Py 20 7 pos THY avavTl, TO 
Tapadoyloupevol’ TA petar. Omws wor Own 
Berodes mpodmyyer O KS evrelv KaTa Yyvo 

, 2 ‘ A 

Méva, GAN ws eK TPOYE pny, Kat evOupnO7 
veoTépas apxaoryovi vat, ag{e jos Tov Neyo 
as, Tpos a, TOUTOLS  TuV 25 pevwr, Kal apav 


ryevera ScarapyviCov Tes we Kabarep ot e& ur 
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The fragment is found in Cyril of Alexandria, Homiliae 
Diversae, X, 374 (Migne, vol, 77, p. 1021). There are several 
Bible citations in the passage, of which three are noted in Migne: 
p- 1, ll. 7-8 are from Isaiah 13, "Iopayd dé we otk éyvw, Kai 6 
Aaos ue ob cuvyxev; Il. 10-16, from John, 6 538-59, ob xabas 
eparyov ot Tarépes buav TO mavva Kat aréBavoy* 6 Tpwywy Tov- 
Tov Tov apTov Cirerat eis Tov aiova, In this quotation tuev is 
omitted with the N. T. MSS SBCLT 3°° Cop. Or, yet uawa 
is added with MSS TAATI une. 7 etc. but in the order of 
MS M Theodoret ef pauci, namely after éexetvor payorres (for 
epayov ot Tarépes of all MSS); also ev 77 épijum from verse 49 is 
added as likewise in the minuscule MSS X° 245 348 al ff? Syr’ ™$ 
Theodoret Nonn &c.; furthermore Gjcet is read with SBCEG 
LST V AA al Or Chr Cyr (a second passage); Cyril breaks 
the passage by inserting in the middle a passage of his own, 
which however reminds one of Matthew 26 26, and its parallels. 
On the second page, ll. 5-6, are taken without change from 
I Peter 8 12, es a émOunotow ayyedor Tapaxivlat. 

To these we may add that on p.1, Il. land2 may be roughly 
compared with Psalm 77 24, cat €Bpe£ev airois uavva aye cat 
aptov ovpavod edwxey avrois. ll. 2-4 are from the Wisdom of 


Saas ‘ ” a 7 9 ~ » 
Solomon 16 20, kat €romov aptov avTois ax ovpavot ereurlas 
: A 

aKOTLATOS. 


This is plainly a quotation from memory or has been inten- 
tionaily adapted to the context of the passage. Note the omission 
of avrois, the compound verb for simple, and the change in 
person. Lines 6-7 are from Deuteronomy 3215, Kal a7eXak- 
TiTEV 6 HryaTnpEVos. 

Compared with the Migne edition (copied from the Antwerp 
edition of 1618, which was based on a Vatican MS) our fragment 
shows the following variants: 1) p. 1, 1. 4 axomiar@s for axomt- 
acros; 2) 1.6 amreNaxTiCev for aveNaxticev; 3) 1. 7 -de; 4) 1.9 
pou éue for me; 5) 1. 16 Gjoe for Gjrerar; 6) 1. 18 dapxes for 
evapy@s; 7) 1, 22 -ravrys; 8) 1. 26 [xar]auabe for carideiv; 
9) 1.23 add ..» after 7; 10) p. 2, L. 1 avarrvEw@uer for avar- 
tUEouev; 11) 1. 1 rpoOvudtara for tpoOupdrara; 12) 1. 2 Aj- 
cwuev for Oijcouev; 13) 1. 5 erOuuotow for émOupijrovow; 
14) 1. 8 wapadoyovuevor for rapadoyiCopuevor; 15) 1, 9 Oer0dere 
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for Peds; 16) 1,9 rpodupyyeAueva for tponyyeApeva; 17) 1.20 
dvaytt for avavres ; 18) 1.22 6 Ks for Képros; 19) 1. 26-6 pidrraror 

Most of these nineteen variants represent an improvement 
in the text and some are quite interesting. In the first, fifth, 
and thirteenth variants the text of the fragment agrees with the 
best MSS of the corresponding passages of the Bible, while in 
the fourth it has a combination reading made by uniting mov of 
Aquila-Theodotion with eue for ue of the Septuagint. The second 
variant is a change in the Deuteronomy text, not elsewhere 
supported. The 16 is a new word, but a double compound 
characteristic of late Greek, 

The seventeenth variant avayt: is also very interesting as it 
is an easy itacism for avavty which I assume is correct. It 
furnishes a natural explanation for the variants of the early 
editions (dvavtes wopeiav and avtrmopeiay). The sixth variant 
has the’ support of the Vatican MS against the editions; it 
should be restored to the text. The eighth, fourteenth, and 
eighteenth variants fit either context or style of the author 
better and could not have easily arisen from corruptions of the 
accepted text. Thus in about half of the cases the fragment 
certainly has a better text than the editions. That four of these 
variants fall in Bible quotations is eloquent testimony on the 
danger of using uncritical editions of the Church Fathers in 
settling text questions of the Bible. 

Greek Fragments 2,3 and 4 were bought of a priest in Cairo 
in 1909. The more important part of the purchase consists of 
ten miniatures published by Professor Morey in volume XII of 
the University of Michigan Studies. The small bundle doubt- 
less came as plunder or gift from some existing monastery, not 
necessarily located in Egypt or even near it. None of these 
fragments have any connection with the famous MSS in the 
Freer Collection. 

Greek Fragment 2 is a piece of thick parchment, apparently 
taken from a binding. Its present size is 5'/, inches by 8'/, 
inches. It came from an old lectionary, which was written in 
double columns of 17 lines to a page and about ten letters to 
the line. One column and a few letters from the line ends of 
another are preserved on each side of the leat. 
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The ink is brown and much faded; punctuation and reading 
marks are in red; accents and breathings are in brown and by 
the first hand; the writing is in large upright capitals rather 
plainly but heavily written; ¢«, o and o are narrower, but other 
letters are of good width. It may be dated in the tenth century 
or possibly a little later. 

The text covers Matthew 15 23—26 und Luke 18 11-13, while 
on the two sides of the other half of the double leaf there are 
recognizable fragments of Luke 15 19-20 and 24-27. The regular 
order of lectionary readings shows that Luke 18 13-14; 20 46— 
21 4, and 15 11-19, came between the two halves of this double 
leaf fragment. There are thus seventeen verses missing, and 
as about two verses are needed for a column there must have 
been eight columns or four pages between the two parts of the 
fragment; four verses are each time missing between the frag- 
ments which come on opposite sides of the same half of the 
leaf. We have therefore a portion of the third and sixth 
of an eight leaf quire and the outer columns of each leaf are 
missing. 

The text of these brief passages is in the main of the An- 
tioch type, but one or two good readings occur, which point to 
a better ancestor: in Matthew 15 25 rpocexive with 8* B D M 
1 15 33 124 al OL Arm Or and avrov for avro with A alone. 
In Luke 18 13 we find avo uaxpobev with 050% 8° 15 27 42 49 
124 157 229 270 280 351 482 489 700 1252 %: 8°¢, 

Greek Fragment 3 also quite certainly came from an old 
binding. It was perhaps pasted on to the inside of a cover, as 
only one side has been injured. It is still a large leaf of thick 
parchment, 10°/, by 7'/, inches. The writing is in two columns 
of 21 lines each and there are about fifteen letters to the line. 
The ink is brown, inclining to fade. Accents and breathings 
are in the same color, but titles and reading marks are in red. 
The writing is an advanced type of the Slavonic uncial. Letters 
are large, slope to the right, and incline to be narrow. Orna- 
mentation is not excessive though @ .) 7 0 show conspicuous 
dots at the ends of cross strokes. The MS is not later than 
early tenth century. 

At the bottom of the front side of the leaf is the number 185 
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in black ink. The numerals, though Arabic, do not assist in 
fixing the date, as the MS was certainly preserved in Moham- 
medan territory, where the modern numerals were in use from 
the tenth century on. 

The fragment contains one lection and parts of two others; 
it was once a part of an ordinary church lectionary. The pas- 
sages preserved are Matthew 9 6-8; 10 37—111; and 9 27-33, 
The text is rather interesting, though much disfigured by ita- 
cisms and similar misspellings. The following readings are note- 
worthy: 9 8 do£aQov for édd~arav; cf. Syr*° (= eddEaCov); 9 27 
7 w for av7@ sol (a few good MSS omit); 9 28 add [Kat] 
before tpoop\Oov = D abc g'k; add of de before Aéyourw 
sol; 9 29 first hand omitted yevyMijro vuiv sol; 9 30 om 6 before 
s = D (Latin); 932 om @Operov = B A 71 892 &e. Sah 
Boh Syr Eth; 10 42 worjoe (indicative for subjunctive) = 
L 33 al; 111 tTovs waOnras for tois dwdexa uabnrais (cf. the 
minuscules 1 280 1194 and Von Soden’s 185 and 1349, both 
from Athos, which omit dwdexa, aud MS 118, which has tovs 
dwdexa paOnras); 111 évredOev for éxeiPev sol. 

Greek Fragment 4 is also a single leaf of a parchment lec- 
tionary. It now measures 10'/, by 7°/, inches. The parchment 
is strong and of medium thickness. The bottom has been trim- 
med into the shape of an heraldic shield, causing the loss of a 
few letters on the bottom lines. The leaf was probably at one 
time hung in the cell of a monk or had a similar mystical, 
semi-religious use. 

There are two columns of thirty lines each to the page. The 
average length of line is about fifteen letters, though there is 
much variation. The ink is mostly brown, but initials, reading 
marks, and punctuation crosses are red. Lections are separat- 
ed by a long ornament in red and blue ink. The writing is a 
fairly neat, compact minuscule of the twelfth century. The two 
lections preserved are Matthew 26 64—27 2 and John 13 31— 
141. The text seems to be of the Antioch type, but there are 
a few interesting readings: Matthew 26 64 om cv sol; 26 75 om 


zov before w against the Antioch group and a few others; John 
13 33 transpose éyw irayw =8 ABCD K LMI al® OL Go 
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Chr; 13 36 add éyw after drov = & D S? U X 13 33 69 118 124 
157 346 al” OL Go Cop Arm Syr® Or Chr. 

In conclusion it may be observed that fragment 2, 3, and 4 
show no relationship to the miniatures bought with them. We 
have above noted the same freedom of relationship of frag- 
ment 1 towards the Washington MSS in the Freer Collection. 
The most that can be said in either case is that the fragments 
are of such age that they might have been owned by the same 
monasteries, which possessed their more famous companions. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. Henry A. Sanders. 








PROCEEDINGS 


DECEMBER 1914. 


HE fiftieth meeting of the Society was held in room 307 

of the Library of Columbia University, New York, beginning 
Monday, December twenty-eighth, at 2:15 p.m, with President 
Schmidt in the Chair. The'records of the last meeting were 
read and approved. The Corresponding Secretary read his 
annual report, which was discussed, accepted, and placed on 
file. The Recording Secretary read his annual report, which 
was accepted and placed on file. The Chair appointed as a 
Committee to nominate officers, President Brown, Professor 
Haupt, and Professor Paton. President Brown being unable 
to serve, Professor Barton was appointed in his place. Professor 
Prince read the Treasurer’s report and the recording Secretary 
read his financial statement. The reports were referred to 
Professor H. P. Smith and Professor Sanders as an Auditing 
Committee. Professor Gottheil reported for the Committee of 
Arrangements. It was voted to extend the session this after- 
noon to six o’clock. 

At 2:45 Professor Schmidt gave the President’s address. 
Subject: “The Story of the Flood an the Growth of the Pen- 
tateuch”. 

From 3:10 to 4, papers were read and discussed: 

By Professor Bacon: “The Ephesian(?) Imprisonment of Paul”. 


By Professor Berry: “The Authorship of Ezekiel chapters 40 to 48”. 
1 
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Professor Haupt, from the Committee of Nominations, pre- 
sented the following list of officers: 


Prof. C. C. Torrey President. 

Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr. Vice-President. 

Rev. William H. Cobb Recording Secretary. 
Prof. J. Dyneley Prince Treasurer. 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt P 
Pres. Francis Brown | Associates 
Prof. B. W. Bacon \ in 
Prof. Richard Gottheil | Council. 
Prof. James H. Ropes 

Dr. John P. Peters 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt 
Prof. Warren J. Moulton 


These were all unanimously elected. 


Directors of 
Jerusalem School 


From 4:5 to 6:5, papers were read and discussed: 
By Professor Haupt: “Hosea’s Erring Spouse”. 
By Professor Barton: “Milk and Honey”. 
By Professor Torrey : “The Original Language of the Revelation of St.John”. 
By E.S. Buchanan: “Some Recent Advances towards recovering the Text 
of the Evangelists’ Autographs”. 
By H. J. Cadbury: “Luke the Physician and the Baconian Heresy”. 
Adjourned for supper and social hour. 


Monday evening, December 28. The Society met in Haver- 
meyer Hall. Professor George L. Robinson gave an oral report 
of the American School in Jerusalem, and an illustrated paper 
on “Recent Excavations in Palestine”. Professor Henry A. 
Sanders gave an illustrated paper on “Some Greek Fragments 
in the Freer Collection”. Professor Warren J. Moulton gave 
an illustrated paper “Archaeological Notes”. 

Adjourned at 10 p. m. 


Tuesday morning, December 29. The Society met at 9:25. 
In the absence of the President, Professor Haupt was chosen 
pro tempore. The Council reported that the next meeting would 
be held at Columbia University, December 28 and 29, 1915, 
with Professors Prince, Fagnani, and Gottheil as the Committee 
of Arrangements. The Council reported the election of Professor 
Max L. Margolis as Corresponding Secretary and of Professor 
Frank C. Porter and William H. Cobb as the other members 
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of the Publishing Committee. They recommended for active 
membership in the Society: 

Prof. Israel Davidson, Jewish Theological Seminary, N. Y. City. 

Prof. Wallace B. Fleming, D. D., Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, (N.J.) 
Rev. Samuel Fredman, B. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Lucien Gautier, Cologny prés Genéve, Switzerland. 

Prof. Joseph B. Ibbotson, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Prof. Kirsopp Lake, D. D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. C. C. McCown, Ph. D., Pacific Theologigal Seminary, Berkeley, (Cal.) 
Joseph Reider, Ph. D., Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. J. Ritchie Smith, D. D., Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J. 
Prof. Laura H. Wild, Lake Erie College, Painesville, O. 

Prof. Thomas Porter, Campinas, Brazil. 

These were all unanimously elected. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Columbia University 
for the accommodations furnished for this meeting. 

From 9:30 to 12:30, papers were read and discussed: 
By Professor Porter “The Course of Thought in I Corr. 1-3”. 
By Professor Margolis, “Two Syriac Misreadings; 7 for d and 
re for are.” By Professor Paton, “The Conception of the Love 
of Jehovah in the Old Testament”. (At this point President 
Schmidt arrived and took the Chair.) By F. C. Harding, “The 
origin of the term ‘hag-ha-sukkoth”. By Professor Haupt “The 
Hebrew noun ‘malkh’, counsel”. “To know = ‘to have sexual 
intercourse’. “Assyrian atmu, Fledgling, in the Old Testament”. 
By Dr. Guthrie, Plotinos as Preparer for Christian Theology”. 
Professor Margolis read an abstract of Professor Kénig’s 
paper, “The Samaritan Pentateuch and Pentateuchal Criticism”. 


Adjourned at 12:20. Recording Secretary. 


MEMBERS DECEASED 


Professor Charles Rufus Brown. Died February Ist. His 
youthful years were spent in the U. 8S. Navy, from which he 
resigned at the age of 25, after reaching the rank of Master. 
He afterwards graduated from Harvard University and from 
Newton and Union Theological Seminaries, and studied two 
years in Berlin and Leipzig. For thirty years he was a Pro- 
fessor in Newtor Theological Institution, and during all that 
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period a member of this Society, which he served as Recording 
Secretary in 1889-90. He was the author of the well-known 
Aramaic Method in the Harper series. 


Professor Robert Francis Harper. Died August 6th. He 
was clearly predestined to fame as a Semitic scholar. It may 
be mentioned in this connection that at the age of nineteen 
he assisted Professor Brown in preparing the Aramaic Grammar 
just mentioned. Among his best known works are the editions 
of the Assyrian and Babylonian letters in the British Museum 
and of the Code of Hammurabi. By the generous gift of fifty 
dollars, Professor Harper became the first (and thus far the 
only) life member of this Society. In that respect, as in others, 
he has set a worthy example. 


Professor Samuel Rolles Driver. Died February 26th. He 
was elected an honorary member of this Society: June 4, 1896. 
His letter of acceptance, dated June 30th is as follows: 

“Please convey to your Society my cordial thanks for the high 
compliment which they have paid me by electing me as an honorary 
member. I need hardly say that I regard it as a great privilege to 
be connected in this way. with a Society which does so much for the 
advancement of biblical studies and whose ‘Journal’ publishes so 
many valuable papers“. 

Assuredly the greater privilege is ours, in being associated 
with one who was an authority of the first rank in so many 
departments of Old Testament research; in its grammar (The 
Use of the Tenses), in its lexicography (the Hebrew Lexicon), 
in lower criticism (The Text of Samuel), in higher criticism 
(the Leviticus), in exegesis (the Deuteronomy), in biblical 
literature (the Introduction); and this is to name only one 
work in each department, and to omit the various articles in 
Encyclopaedias and Bible Dictionaries, together with popular 
books like “Isaiah, his Life and Times”, or “Modern Research 
as illustrating the Bible”. 

By example, even more than by precept, he has fulfilled 
the idea of the Teacher. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


OF 


THE TREASURER OF THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


Assets 


Carried forward 
Dues 

Initiation fees 

Sales by Dr. Cobb 
Plates by Dr. Pratt 


Disbursements 
1912 


Dec. 30, Dr. Cobb 35 00 
1913 

Jan. 9, Buskirk Co., stationery. . 12 90 
» 20, W. F. Roberts, envelopes. .... 10 70 
» 29, Lord Baltimore Press . 19 33 

May 19, Astor Trust Co., for Drugulin vol. xxxii,1 M. 751.21, 179 58 

July 15, Astor Trust Co., for Drugulin vol. xxxii,2 M. 605.11, 144 47 

Sept. 25, Astor Trust Co., for Drugulin vol. xxxii,3 M. 750.43, 179 63 

Oct. 23, Envelopes from S. F. Flinton. ... 10 

Nov. 28, J. A. Montgomery, Secretarial expenses 

Dec. 10, John D. Prince, 400 envelopes 

Dec. 20, Exchange . 


Cash on hand 


The above account respectfully submitted December 29th, 1913. 


J. DYNELEY PRINCE, Treasurer. 


The above account audited and found correct. 


HENRY THATCHER FOWLER, 
ELIHU GRANT. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
OF 
RECORDING SECRETARY 


Assets 


Balance, Dec. 26, 1912 . 
Sales of Journal 


Disbursements 
1913 


Jan. 4, Thomas Todd, printing notes and envelopes . . 
June 11, Unsold Journals from Drugulin (carriage) 

» 28, Distributing Journal, vol. xxxii, part 2 (3 items) . 
July 1, Carter, Rice & Co., envelopes for wrapping Journal 

» 18, Thomas Todd, printing envelopes 

»  » Jordan, Lovett & Co., insurance 


» 21, Drugulin, mailing offprints . . 
Sept. 25, Distributing Journal, vol. xxxii, part 3 (4 items). . 
Oct. 17, Remittance to Treasurer . 

» 91, G. E. Stechert, freight and expressage 
Dec. 18, Stamped envelopes... . 

» 24, Postage and exchange for the year 

» » xpressage, and typewriting for the year 


Balance in Old Colony Trust Co., Boston 


Audited and found correct, 29. Dec. 1913. 


HENRY THATCHER FOWLER. 





Prof. 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY! 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


K. Budde, D.D., Marburg. 


Prof. Adolf Harnack, D.D., Berlin. 
Prof. A. Jiilicher, D.D., Marburg. 
Prof. William Sanday, D.D., Oxford. 


Prof. 


A. H. Sayce, D.D., Oxford. 


Prof. G. A. Smith, D.D., Aberdeen University. 
Prof. Bernhard Weiss, D.D., Berlin. 


Prof 


. F. C. Burkitt, M.A., Cambridge. 


Prof. Ernst von Dobschiitz, Halle. 
Prot. Marie Joseph Lagrange, Jerusalem. 
Prof. Julius Wellhausen, Gottingen. 


(496) 
(242) 
(466) 
(482) 
(415) 
(425) 
(462) 
(341) 
(305) 
(184) 
(373) 
(469) 
(210) 
(211) 


(310) 


(51) 
(326) 


13 
92 
11 
12 
07 
08 
10 
00 
96 
*88 
04 
‘11 
91 
91 


97 


81 
99 


ACTIVE MEMBERS? 


Miss Charlotte H. Adams, 135 East 52d St., N.Y. City. 

Pres. Cyrus Adler, Ph. D., 2041 North Broad St., Phila., Pa. 

Prof. Herbert C. Alleman, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Prof. Alfred E. Alton, Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N.Y. 

Prof. Frederick L. Anderson, D.D., Newton Centre, Mass. 

Prof. John B. Anderson, Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N.Y. 

Rev. Abraham S. Anspacher, 561 W. 163d St., N. Y. City. 

Rev. William P. Armstrong, Jr., Library Place, Princeton, N.J. 

Prof. Wm. R. Arnold, Ph. D., 25 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. B. W. Bacon, D.D., 244 Edwards St., New Haven, Conn. 

Prof.Wm. Frederic Badé, Ph.D., Pacitic Theol. Sem., Berkeley,Cal. 

Phillips Barry, A.M., Felton Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. George A. Barton, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Prof. L. W. Batten, Ph.D., Gen. Theol. Seminary, Chelsea Sq., 
N.Y. City. 

Rev. R. H. Beattie, M.A., 321 N. Central Ave., Austin Station, 
Chicago, Il. 

Prof. I. T. Beckwith, Ph. D., Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. George R. Berry, D.D., Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N.Y 


1 This list has been corrected up to Nov. 5, 1915. Members are requested to notify 
the Recording Secretary of any change of address. 

2 The two numbers prefixed to the name of each member indicate the order and date 
of his accession to membership ir the Society. 
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Prof.Walter R. Betteridge, Rochester Theol. Sem., Rochester, N.Y. 

Prof. Julius A. Bewer, Ph.D., Union Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Prof. Francis B. Blodgett, Gen. Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Prof. Edward I. Bosworth, D.D., Oberlin, Ohio. 

Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Meadville Theol. School, Meadville, Pa. 

Rey. C. F. Bradley, D.D., 90 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Lester Bradner, Jr., Ph.D., 281 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City. 

Prof. Caroline M. Breyfogle, 16 E. 14th Ave., Columbus, O. 

Miss Emilie Grace Briggs, 124 Third St., Lakewood, N.J. 

Pres. Francis Brown, D.D., Union Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Prof. Wm. A. Brown, D.D., Union Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Prof. M. D. Buell, D.D. Garrison Hall, Boston, Mass. 

Arthur Bumstead, Ph. D., 314 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Prof. E. D. Burton, D.D., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Pres. H. A. Buttz, D.D., Madison, N.J. 

Henry J. Cadbury, Ph. D., Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Prof. Hall Laurie Calhoun, Lexington, Ky. 

Prof. Henry Beach Carré, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 

Prof. Shirley J. Case, Ph.D., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. James L. Cheney, Ph.D., Hebron, O. 

Prof. Francis A. Christie, D.D., Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 

Prof. Calvin M. Clark, Bangor Theol. Sem., Bangor, Me. 

Prof. Albert T. Clay, Ph.D., 401 Humphrey St., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Rev. W. H. Cobb, D.D., Congregational Library, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. Camden M. Cobern, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Mr. C. P. Coffin, Commercial National Bank, Chicago, Ill. - 

Rev. Wm. M. Crane, Ph.D., Richmond, Mass. 

Prof. Harlan Creelman, Ph. D., Theol. Sem., Auburn, N.Y. 

Earl Bennett Cross, Ph.D., Dover, N.H. 

Prof. D. E. Culley, Ph. D,, 70 Kennedy Ave, N.S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Miss Ethel Cutler, B.D., 610 Lexington Ave., N.Y. City. 

Miss M. Elizabeth Czarnomska, 88 Hilton Ave., Hampstead, N. Y. 

Prof. Geo. Dahl, Ph. D, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn, 

Prof. Israel Davidson, Jewish Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Prof. Richard Davidson, Ph. D., University College, Toronto, Can. 

Prof. Frank Leighton Day, Ashland, Va. 

Prof. Thomas F. Day, 710 Lexington Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Prof. Irwin Hoch Delong, Ph. D., 523 West James St., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Prof. F. B. Denio, D.D., Bangor, Me. 

Prof. Winfred N. Donovan, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Prof. E. Olive Dutcher, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Prof. Burton S. Easton, Ph.D., 2726 Washington Boulevard, 
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Prof. Charles C. Edmunds, Gen. Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Prof. F. C. Eiselen, Garrett Bibl. Inst., Evanston, Il. 

Prof. Aaron Ember, Ph. D., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
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(As Amended Dec. 28, 1901) 


CONSTITUTION 


I 
Tuts association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis.” 
II 
The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 
II 
The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 


of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter pro- 
vided for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of the 
Corresponding Secretary and two others, who shall be annually chosen 
by the Council. 


Iv 
Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation 
of the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. 
Honorary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the 
United States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their 
attainments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members 
chosen at the first election shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding 
year not more than two. 
sf 
The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place 
as the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting 
the President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the 
purpose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 


VI 


Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a 
particular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council 
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for the object stated in Article II, provided that the number of members 
composing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall 
annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside 
over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before 
it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


Vil 


This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 
previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. 


BY-LAWS 


I 
It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the. Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the 
absence of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer 
from the members present. 
It 
It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep 
a record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate 
roll of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the 
Society; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things 
as the Council may request. 
Im 
It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
correspondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts — 
for the securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the 
Society at each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place 
it in the hands of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the mem- 
bers; to receive all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and 
lay them before the Publishing Committee. 


IV 
It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds 
of the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at 
each annual meeting. 
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v 


It shall be ‘the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to. supervise the interests of the Society. 


VI 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
céedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among 
those laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote 
Biblical science. 


vit 


The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but 
libraries may become members without the fee for admission, from 
which, also, members permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. The 
donation at one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt 
the donor from all further payments, and no payments shall be required 
of honorary members. 


VIII 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 


to which, if he be a contributor to the Journal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


Ix 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session 

_for the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Journal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 

Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, 
for the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the 
Journal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the 
price to persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 





AMERICAN SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM. 


THe American Scnoon or OrtenTaL RESEARCH IN JERUSALEM 
was founded in 1900, and is affiliated with the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis and the Archaeological Institute of America. 
It is supported by a number of American Universities, Colleges, and 
Theological Seminaries, and by private subscriptions. It offers to 
properly qualified students excellent opportunities for pursuing such 
studies as the following: Biblical and Palestinian Archaeology; the 
Geography and Natural Features of the Land; the History of Israel; 
Early Church History and Patristics; the Arabic Language, and the 
other Semitic Languages as connected with it; Mohammedanism; the 
Political, Social, and Industrial Conditions in the Turkish Empire; 
Roman Administration and Colonisation in the East; the Crusades; 
and the Comparative History of Religions. 

The School has a well selected working library, which is stead- 
ily growing. There are other considerable libraries in Jerusalem, 
some of which contain large collections of manuscripts, chiefly Greek 
and Arabic. As a central point for the study of Palestinian anti- 
quities, for making tours of research and exploration, and for visiting 
the numerous scenes of past or present excavations, Jerusalem is 
extremely well situated. The Thayer Memorial Fellowship, with 
a stipend of $800, is awarded annually on examination. 

The Director of the School for 1913—1914 is Professor GrorcE 
L. Rosryson, of McCormick Seminary, Chicago. 

The Director for 1914—1915 is Professor James A. MontGomery, 
of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships is Professor 
Cuarues C. Torrey, of Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
A list of books recommended to candidates for the Fellowship and 
copies of recent examination papers will be found in the AMERICAN 
JournaL oF ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. xi. 1907, Supplement, and copies 
-of other papers will be sent on application. 








The following is a list of the Institutions now codperating in 


the support of the School: 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

AvuBpurN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Bancor THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Boston UNIVERSITY 

Bryn Mawr Couiece 

CotumBia UNIVERSITY 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

DropsiE COLLEGE 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Hartrorp THEOLOGICAL SeEmi- 
NARY 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

HreBrREw Union COLLEGE 

Jouns Hopxixs University 

McCormick THEOLOoGIcAL Semi- 
NARY 


Newron Tueorocicat Institue 
TION 

Princeton UNIVERSITY 

Protestant Episcopan Divinity 
Scuoon 

RocuestErR THEOLOGICAL SEmt- 
NARY 

Smita CoLLEGE 

Trinity COLLEGE 

Unrton THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Untversity oF Toronto 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE 

Yate UNIVERSITY 


For further information address the Chairman of the Managing 


Committee, 


Proressorn CHARLES C. TORREY 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


JOURNAL OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


Special attention is called to the fact that back volumes of the 
JOURNAL OF Breuicat LITERATURE can now be supplied to members 
of the Society at the following reduced rates: 


Single volumes, $1.00 each; 
Complete sets, vols. i.-xxxiii. 1882—1914, $28.00. 


Application for back volumes should be made to the Rev. W. H. 
Coxsr, Congregational Library, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Printed by W. Drugulin, Leipzig (Germany). 
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